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PREFACE. 



NEABLY the whole of this book appeared in chapters^ in the columns of 
The Field, from August 1876 to November 1877. In reprinting these in 
the present form, much has been done in the ways of revision, correction, 
and re-arrangement, while some matter of value has been added, and other, of 
less importance, has been either omitted or transferred to notes or Appendix, where 
it will be found by such readers as care for everything which illusti*ates the history 
or development of Tennis. 

The author has used in this work, which has been to him a labour of love, 
materials accumulated during no small number of years. That it exhausts the 
subject, he neither professes, nor wishes to believe : he only hopes that it may not 
exhaust the patience of those who are interested in the game. It is the first 
attempt at a General History and Description of Tennis : it is, therefore, necessarily 
imperfect. H, however, it suppHes a want, though only for a time, or paves the 
way for a future and more complete work of the same kind, the author will be 
satisfied. 

Meanwhile, he offers his most cordial thanks to all those who have given him, 
in the course of the work, either suggestion or criticism, as well as to those others 
who have helped him in his search among the treasures of the British Museum, 
the Public Becord Office, and other libraries. Among these, he would especially 
name Lord Leconfield, Mr. B. Gamett (of the British Museum), Mr. H. H. Gibbs, 
Mr. H. Jones, Mr. A. Kingston (of the Becord Office), Mr. C. T. Martin (of the 
Becord Office), Mr. E. Plener (of Vienna), and Mr. B. B. Sharpe, Clerk of the 
Becords in the City of London. 

Apnh 1878. 
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TENNIS ABROAD. 



TINNIS, the " king of gomes," or, as others have it, the '' game of kings/' may rest its 
claim to the former title upon its antiquity as well as on the degree of skill, actiyitj, 
and endurance which it demands. That a game so old as Tennis should still exist 
in almost the precise form in which it has lived through two or three centuries, and but 
little changed, and that very gradually, from its anterior and ruder shape, is eyidence 
enough of its worth ; and commendation of it on the score of healthfulness as an exercise is 
not necessary in these days of athleticism. Oalen and others have written books and treatises 
to prove the usefulness of this kind of game, but their arguments would now sound like the 
merest platitudes, and need not be repeated here : we are all agreed about the advantages 
of moderately violent exercise of the body.(^) There are exceptional advantages in the 
steady and uninterrupted play of all the muscles afforded by Tennis, as contrasted with 
Cricket and other games ; but I will not, by insisting unduly on these, incur a charge 
of partiality, from which I could ill defend myself, but rather trust that those excellences of 
Tennis will soon become apparent to any candid person who may endeavour to learn and 
practise the game. I say nothing to those who already know it : they are convinced already, 
or I cannot hope to convince them. 

As to its origin, it may be said that Tennis, like all other games with a ball, can be traced 
to the earliest times, and much learning has been employed in proving, or attempting to prove, 
its extreme antiquity. The name of the inventor of ball-play is shrouded in mystery and 
doubt. Pliny attributes its invention to Pythus or Picus, but, with his usual carelessness, 



(*) ** TenniB, or the jnliv ludua, is a tmly olaosioal game ; 
highly esteemed by the most respectable Greeks and 
Bomans, and recommended by Gialen as one of the 
most salutary exercises : *' (Works of Y. Knox, D.D., 
Tol. ii. 1824, p. 464.) A? to Tennis, after this world 



and its pleasures are past, Swedenborg, in his '* Conjugal 
Love and its Chaste Pleasures," whUe describing the 
many heavens to be fonnd above, says : " At the extnme 
parts of the city there are yarious sports of b<^ and 
yonng men, as running, hand-ball, tennis," Ao, 
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forgeta to tell us his date or country. Agallis, or Anagallifl, a fair gnuimiarian of Corcjra, 
puts forward her countrywoman, the Princess Nansicaa, the daughter of Alcinous, as the 
discorerer of the game. Herodotus(^) gives the honour to the Lydians in the reign of Atys, 
son of Manes, who, being afflicted by a serere famine, invented, this and other amusements to 
distract their minds from the thought of their sufferings and misery. Some such ball-play 
seems to have been fa.nii1ifl.r to Homer, who makes Nausicaa and her attendants (^ spend the 
afternoon in this manner, describing it in a passage too familiar to quote; and in another 
place O he depicts a dance, combined with ball-play, between Halius and Laodamas, two 
excellent performers, which seems, however, to have approached more nearly to the nature of 
apwaoTw than to any other form of a^anpuTTucri. ' In the former, the players caught or snatched 
the ball from each other; in the latter, they passed it to each other, endeavouring always 
themselves to return it, but to cause their opponents to &ul to do so. Here we recognise 
the first principles of Tennis dimly shadowed forth. Other forms of ball-play followed 
among the Greeks, (^) with balls both small and large, such as o-^aljpa iccy^, dxoppd^s, and 
ohpayiOj ^tc, from which have sprung the Italian Pallone, as well as our hand-ball, foot-ball, 
^., and of these it is not now my province to speak. I will only refer to' a coin of Qt>rdian ITT., 
from which Mercurialis gives a representation of three athletes playing with a large or balloon 
(jpaUcne) ball, their right hands guarded with great gloves or gauntlets ; (^) and another, a 
coin of M. Aurelius Antoninus, struck at Byzantium, showing the use of the smaller ball 
with unprotected hands,(*) the games in both cases appearing to be held in honour of Apollo 
Pythius. With all this, however, we have little to do in seeking the origin of Tennis, apart 
from that of other ball-games; and we, therefore, must refrain from entering on a search 
for it among the customs of the Old World. That it was introduced into England from 
abroad, and not invented in our island, is abundantly proved on all sides; and, for this 
reason, it will be most convenient to consider its history in foreign countries before describing 
it as naturalised here. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, who lived a.d. 430 — 487, mentions his experience of the game in 
a letter which shows very curiously how far, in the life of a bishop of those days, such 
pastimes as this were mixed up with more serious occupations. (^ We shall find more 
than one bishop following his example before we have gone far. 

In the middle ages hand-ball was played both in Italy and in France in uncovered 
spaces prepared for the game, either in the parks or in the /om^ of the ch&teaux, just 




O Lib. i-, o. 94. 

O OdjM. lib. vi, TV. 96, et teq. Sophodefl fonnded 
OBth]siiieideiitaS«tjricdnuna,wfaicblieoalled IUv»r^«j, 
•ad which had » great snooeas. It is a pitj that this is 
so longer in ezistenoe, that we might see how the great 
poet treated such a subject. The game played by 
Haosioaa seems to hare been that which was called 
Iftrit^m or pmttiAm, in wluch the players endeaTOored to 
depeive or dodge each other with the balL 

(*) Odyss. Ub. viiL, tt. 370, et teq, 

O A jnst idea of the great interest taken in ball- 
games by the Oreeks is given by the yerses of 
Damoxenos, which Athensns has preserred in his 

** Deipnosophists " (Lib. i, c. 12). The Athenians, among ; (*) Ih, p. 93 ; or p. 132. 
others, gave a signal proof of the estimation in which | (') Appendix I. 



they held this kind of sport by griving the rights of 
oitisenship and erecting statues to Aristonicos the 
Carystiaa, g-fmsft^rimif to Alexander the Great (Athen. 
lib. i., o. 15). The sphsBristicns was expected to be 
tSf p if^ s , tvr;^if^Mfv, tSrMsrtt i«'irs«r«f, rafrw^f , i.e., orderly, 
well-formed, keen-sighted, sore-aimed, mnscular (PoUnx, 
IX., 107). For further information in this direction, I 
must reifer to the treatises of Becker, Erause, and 
Burette, all of whom haye attempted to dispel some of 
the obscurity in which the ball-play of the ancients is 
hidden. (For Soman ball-play, see Appendix lY.) 

(') H. MercuriallB de Arte Gymn. Yenet. 1587, apud 
Juntas, p. 89 ; or Amstel. 1672, p. 127. 
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as mail (or Pall-mall), and houle or houlouard, — the name of which still marks the place 
of its former glory at Paris in the word houlevardy — were played on the walls or ramparts 
of towns. In 1316, Loius X. le Rutin (the quarrelsome) being unusually heated with playing 
la Paume in the forest of Vincennes, retired to a grotto, where he quickly became chilled, 
and consequently died soon afterwards. (^) It was clearly the grotto, and not la Pav/mey 
which killed him.(') In the same century, and during the reign of Jean le Bon, the 
famous Duguesclin was amusing himself one day by watching a game of la Pavme in the 
principal place of Dinant, during the siege of that town by the English, when he received 
the intelligence that one of his brothers was made a prisoner by the enemy. (') In 1399, 
Charles VI., at the moment when he was setting out from Mans to make war upon 
the Duke of Brittany, went mad. He was conveyed to Paris, where he recovered his 
reason some days later, and from thence to the Chateau of Creil-sur-Oise. Outside his 
window a balcony was erected, fenced in with bars of iron, from which he used to look 
down upon the ditch of the chateau, where la Paume was played for his amusement. 
One of these spots devoted to hand-ball still remained in favour in the time of Charles 
Vm., at his Chateau of Amboise. Comines relates (^) that " on the twenty-seventh of April, 
1498, the eve of Pdquea flewriesy he came forth from the chamber of Queen Anne de Bretagne, 
his wife, and took her with him to see the game of hand-ball Qa Paums) played in the ditch 
of the chateau, whither he had never taken her but this time, and they entered together 
the gallery which was called la galerie HaqudebaCy .... and the king there struck his 
forehead against the lintel, so low was the door, and then looked on for some time at the 

game, and conversed with everybody The last thing that he said while alive 

was, that he hoped that he might never commit a sin, neither mortal nor venial, if it were 
possible ; and as he uttered these words he fell backwards and became speechless . . . ." 
and so he died. 

Strutt gives (') rough and misleading copies of two representations of what he 
calls haUoon and hand-haU, taken from MSS. of the XIV. century. (^) The second of these, 
which occurs in a book of Horce B, Marioe Virginia j is plainly not a game at aU; 
what Strutt has taken for a ball is either an accidental or an intentional addition to 
the design, made at a far later period than the date of the MS. The figures are on 
opposite pages of the book, and ar^ engaged in no sort of game. The former, however, 
which decorates the foot of a fine page of the French Eomance called Histaire de Lancelot, 
ou 8, Ghraaly is very remarkable ; Plate 1 is a facsimile of it. Here we see a player just about 
to strike the ball, which is at the top of its bound; behind him stands the figure of 
another player, or an instructor (for he is differently dressed from the others), seeming 
to direct him how to play; and, on the opposite side of the page, — separated from these 



0) ViDaret, Ei$t. de Frcmce, torn, vii., p. 46. 

O In Lord Bernen' Froissart (yol. ii., MDXXV., 
oh. xxri., p. 74), we find the first aneodote of a quarrel 
aA Tennia ending mortally : " Qascone and his brother 
Yuan fell oat tognjder, playeng at tennes, and 
Gaaoone gane hjm a blowe." This blow led indirectly 
to the death of tiie young Oaston de Foiz at Orthes, in 
1882, by the hand of his father, who sospeoted him, in 



consequence of Joan's acoosation, of conspiring to 
poison him. 

(^) Vie de Duguesclin, ConnitahU de Fra/nce, par 
Qnyard de Benrille, torn, i., p. 110. 

{*) lib. Tiii. chap. 18. 

(*) P. 96, edition of 1831. 

(•) B. Lib. 20, D. IV. fd. 207 ; and Bibl. Harl. 6563, 
fol. 95. 
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bj the upright inter-columnar ornament, of which I cannot but think the designer has 
taken advantage, to indicate some sort of interrening line, — stand two more players, with 
uplifted paJma, ready to receive and return the expected ball. 

A curious illustration of Tennis at this period (Sec. XTV.) occurs in a poem(^) by 
Charles d'Orldans, in which he compares life, with its struggles and cares, to this 
game, with its chases and its alternations of success and discouragement. 

Now, however, the game was already much changed. Without having left the chateaux, 
it had become popular in the towns, where, for want of more space, it had to be pent 
up and confined within walls. This was, of course, a misfortune in one sense, inasmuch 
as the players lost the freedom and freshness of the open-air game ; but in another 
it was productive of great advantages, leading, as it did, to nearly all the refinements of 
Teimis as we know it. Hand^ball in the provinces had been known as la tongue pavmCf 
or had acquired that name in contradistinction to the game more recently invented, which 
took that of oofMrte paume, from which we derive our word '' Court," to describe the place 
in which Teimis is played. The French always call the place a jeu, whether for long or short 
Teimis. Formerly they called it a tripoty and this name has given rise to many conjectures 
and attempts at explanation. It certainly presents great difficulties, but the most probable 
solution is, that it was invented to express the great activity or dancing about (tripudioHon) 
which the game developed ; or, perhaps, as Furetifere suggests, it arose from the fact that 
these places were indiscriminately used by Tennis-players, and by mountebanks who danced 
(pripudiaient) on the rope. However this may be, these places existed throughout Paris as 
early as the middle of the fourteenth century. Charles Y. had one at the Louvre, which, 
according to M. de Clarac, occupied two entire stories of that palace. He had another at 
his Hotel du Beautreillis, the magnificent dependance of the Hotel St. PaulyC) which 
did not disappear till 1552, when the street of that name was made through the site 
of this royal retreat wUh the heauHfid vine-trelUs. The Court itself, one end of which 
abutted on the churchyard of St. Paul, was no less than 87ft. in length (the French 




0) Appendix n. 

(fi One of the FtoiB oarrespondents of the Daily New$ 
wzote, Oct. 12th, 1876 : *' I hAve jnat paid m Tisit to 
an old bnilding, half in mine, which must haye attracted 
the notice of many tonnBte on their way from the 
central part of Paria to the terminns of the Orleans 
line. TMb boilding, almost opposite to the Arsenal, 
stands at the comer of the Qnai des G^leetins and the 
Bne Petit-Mnsc, and is a fra§rment of the ancient H6tel 
St. Pftnl, a royal palace in which one King of France 
(Charles V.) was bnmt to death daring a masked 
ball. The palace, with its magnificent gardens, its Tine- 
yards, and its menagerie, (there exist now two streets, 
the Bne da Bean-TreiUis and the Bae de la Menagerie, 
which remind one of where the two latter stood), ex- 
tended from what is now the Faaboarg St. Antoine to 
the Seine, and coTcred an immense snrface of ground. 
The only remains of this palace are to be f onnd in 
the bnilding which oocapies the comer of the Qnai des 
C^lestins, and which, thoogh erery pane of glass is 
broken, contains a singnlar collection of books and 
fomitare. In one room are several Tolnmes of news- 
p^wrs bonnd, and the corerings are half rotted hj 



the rain which drips throngh the ceiling. The floor is 
littered with books, which appear to haye been lying 
there for years, and which are ready to cmmble into dnst. 
In a bedchamber are to be seen a gilt crown, several 
specimens of minerals, pictnres, literally cmsted with 
dnst, two or three msty docks, and a mass of hangings 
and cnrtains, which are foiling to pieces. In a bedroom 
on the floor 4bboye are flfty or sixty dolls monnted npon 
wire springs, which, to jndge by their appearance, most 
at one time haye been yery elaborately attired. In the 
reception-rooms, the decaying fomitare covers the floors, 
and one can hardly walk a yard without coming in the 
way of some object or other. Beds, tapestry, large 
mirrors, rare and precions cabinets, are lying abont in 
almost artistic confusion. I believe that the reason of 
this is to be fonnd in the fact that the property is, as we 
shonld say, in Chancery. Daring the siege of Paris, the 
hotel was occnpied by the National Gnard. This 
bailding was to have been demolished to make way for 
the new Boalevard Henri lY. ; bat it has since been 
arranged that the latter shall be pierced in each a 
direction as to spare this interesting relic of old 
Paris." 
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foot being about three-quarters of an inch longer than the English measure of the same 
name).0 

Laboureur, quoted by Strutt, relates that *' the Duke of Burgundy (1368), having lost sixty 
franks at paJm-pla/y with the Duke of Bourbon, Messire William de Lyon, and Messire Guy de 
la Tremouille, and not haying money enough to pay them, gave his girdle as a pledge for the 
remainder ; and shortly afterwards he left the same girdle with the Comte D*Eu for eighty 
franks, which he also lost at Tennis." 

The records preserved in the Chambre des Comptes at Paris give an ample and detailed 
description of the Hdtels St. Paul, d'Etampes, de la Pissotte, &c. Under Charles YI. these 
buildings included, among their numerous apartments, dea etuves (called also Chauffe-dauXf that 
is, hot-air baths and drying-rooms), an aviary, and a Jeu de Pavme. 

It is strange that Charles Y., who himself loved and practised Tennis, should have included 
it in the edict. May, 1369, prohibiting games of every kind within his dominions ; fortunately, 
however, royal edicts were then little heeded and soon forgotten, and so it was in this case. 
It is true that the edict was aimed at the people, and sought to restrain them from enjoying the 
games which were considered proper only for the nobles ; but, in the troubles which came soon 
after, this edict, with many others, was swept away, and the freedom of Tennis was re- 
established. In 1427 everybody could again safely frequent the iripota. ''Profiting by the 
terrible impimity brought by revolution," says a writer (*) on Tennis in France, *'the people of 
Paris forgot, while playing or seeing Tennis played, that an English king was enthroned in the 
palace of their prince." It was in this year that a very celebrated player is first known to have 
appeared, — a woman, a native of Flanders, — who seems to have beaten most other players at 
this game. The anonymous writer, whose Jow7uU(^) was already known to Pasquier(^), 
who quotes it on this subject, had seen this Amazon of Tennis at the tripot of the Bue 
Grenier Saint Lazare, — ^which, by the way, became the theatre of Mondory two centuries later, 
— and speaks of her as follows, under the date of Sept. 5, 14i27 : '' In that year, or a little 
earlier, came to Paris a woman called Margot, rather young, from twenty-eight to thirty years 
old, who was of the country of Hainault, and played better at hand-ball than any man had seen 
(anyone play before) ; and with that she played both fore-handed and back-handed very power- 
fully, very cunningly, and very cleverly, as any man could, and there were but few men whom 
she did not beat, except the very best players, and it was the Court in Paris where the best 
play was, in the Bue Grenier Saint Lazare, which was called the Petit-Temple." 

The mention of Margot, the Joan of Arc of Tennis, and contemporary of that great 
heroine, brings us to a necessary digression on the subject of the introduction of the racket, 
which has modified the game more than any other circumstance. First, as to the derivation 
of the word, M. de Paulmy(') tells us " it came from the Italians, who pronounced it rcuiehetki, 



0) The Paria old foot ia gireii in the " finogrolopsdi* 



R. (Bnfttih) w. 
=« lOee (H) = 12-792 

or =a 1*06578 (V) = 12-78936 

(B) ftppeun to be qiK>ted from Hntton'e "Oaanum," and 
(V) from Vegk 
O E. Fonmier. 



O A TeryonrionapriTate diary, kept during the reigns 
of Charles VI. and YII., and pnbliahed in the CoUecUtm 
dei MimoireM t4laUf$ d V hUtaire de France par MieKaiid 
et PavjauUU, 1*^ S^rie, Tom. 8. The paaaage quoted 
aboTe ooonn at p. 249 (eee Appendix ni.). 

{*) Beekerehee eur la Franeet Paris, 1596, Fol. 

(*) MOanget HrS$ d'lMM grande ^ibUoefci^iM, toL dee 
Jeum d'euereiee. 
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and the Spaniards call it raqudaJ^ Manage derives this from the Latin retis, retictia, retictdwin, 
thence reHctdatay and so retiquetta, raehetta.Q) This view is strengthened, if not demonstrated 
by the following passage from the " Colloquies of Erasmus," first printed at Bale about 1527. 
It occurs in a conversation between two youths who are discussing the question of what exercise 
they shall take : 

Nicolaus. — '' Nulla res melius exercet omnes corporis partes, quam pila palmaria ; sed 
aptior hyemi quam SBstati." 

Hyeronimus. — ** Nullum anni tempus nobis parum accommodum est ad ludendum." 

Nicolaus. — " Minus sudabitur, si ludamus reticulo." 

Hyeronimus. — '* Imo reticulum piscatoribus relinquamus ; elegantius est palma utL" 

BetictUum is used by the last speaker in a pimning sense, of course. The passage is doubly 
important, for it not only g^ves the Latin equivalent and, perhaps, the source of our word 
rackety but it also shows the simultaneous use of the hand and the racket. It was actually still 
in that day a matter of choice to players which way they would play. Exactly a century 
before this we have seen Margot described as playing " a la patthnef . . . et avec ce jouoit 
devant main derrifere main," &c. Pasquier, who quotes these words, takes it for granted that 
she played with her hand, and he has been followed by most, if not all, succeeding writers. 
Strutt goes so far as to translate the words thus : she ** played at hand-tennis with the palm, and 
also with the back of her hand ; " and I think he goes too far, because no one ever played with 
the back of the hand at Fives or Tennis ; they played those strokes with the left hand which 
they could not play with the right. This consideration seems to me to give another significance 
to that passage ; for, if the author of the Jowmaly quoted by Pasquier, had meant to say that 
Margot played equally well with her right and left hands, he would have said so explicitly ; 
and the words devamJt and derriere main, so far from proving that she used her hands, and not 
a racket, appear to prove, if anything at all, the exact contrary. These terms would be naturally 
applied to play with a racket, and would well describe the actions of striking, as we say,/ore- 
lumded and JHtck-Tumded ; and they (or their synonyms) are, in fact, still so used in France. 

The antiquity of the racket, even in this country, is shown by a passage in Chaucer's 
" Troylus and Cryseyde," where Troylus says : — 

" Bat oanstow playen racket} to and fro, 
Nettle in, dokke oat, now this, now that, Pandare ? " 

by which he alludes, evidently, to the beating to and fro of a Tennis-ball with a racket, 
and to the curing of the sting of a nettle by the application of a dock-leaf, from which the 




Q) Others deriye the word from the Datoh nUken, to 
stretch ; German, recken ; tight stringing being one 
characteristic qnaUty of the racket. E. Littr^, in his 
" Dictionnaire de la Langae Fran^aise," 1872, says : 
'* lC<^nage, with the approral of Dies, deriyes it from the 
Latin reUt a net, considering it as a contraction of 
retieheita. Bat the word is old in onr langaage, onder 
the form of raeheiU, or rasquette, and signifies the palm 
of the hand, the sole of the foot. It is the diminntiTe 
of the low Latin raeha, whidi means the wrist, or the 
tesos, and comes from the Arabic. The name of the 
will easi]/ hare come to be applied to the inatrn- 



ment which took its place. We most, therefor e, pa t 
aside the Latin deriyation from rete, Ex., (S89c. 2LIV.) 
' Les OS de la rachette de la main ' (Mondeville, fo. 21). 
* La rasqaette da pi^ est composte de qaatre os* (Lanfranc, 
fo. 37, yerso)." After all, quite possibly, this last may 
be the correct deriyation 61 the word. 

It is, perhaps, not oat of place here to protest against 
the yalgar spelling, which in recent years has made 
the game of Backets, as well as the implements need 
in it and in Tennis, appear as Racquets^ — a word which 
belongs neither to the English, nor to the French, nor 
to any other known langaage. 
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people derived in those days a sort of proverbial saying, " dock in, nettle out," here perhaps 
purposely inverted by the poet, — all in protest against the kind of inconstancy which F&ndarus 
is suggesting to him. There is much doubt as to the dates of some of Chaucer's works ; but 
that of " Troylus and Cryseyde," according to the best authorities, is probably not later than 
1378 — 1384. He uses nearly the same words again in the first book of his ''Testament 
of Love." 

That the racket, in one form or another, has been in use in other countries since much 
earlier times, is almost certain. Of the games of ball which have been f oimd, and are still 
found, to exist among the most remote nations, a few have always required the use of an 
implement approaching in character to what we call a racket. 

'' Among other games and exercises, the Mingrelian8(^) play Tennis on horseback. The 
players are drawn up in files ; the leader throws up the ball in the air, and his followers attempt 
to give it a back-handed blow with their rackets, four or five palms in length (the palm is 
between eight and nine inches)." (*) J. Long (') gives an accoimt of a game played by the 
Chippeways, much the same as La Crosae^i^) which has been recently seen in England, and 
requiring implements strung like rackets. A similar game, played by the Miamis, is described 
by le P. de Charlevoix; (^) and Jonathan Carver (^) gives additional details of this game, common 
to the Lidians, and resembling la longue pawme in many respects. Bossu (^) describes the game 
as played by the Choctaws with rackets 2^ft. (Ft,) in length : and a kind of Tennis, played with 
a glove armed with strings, has been a favourite for many centuries among the Basques, (^) who 
even transplanted it to Montevideo, (^) and to Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, founded by 
Diego Lorada in 156 7. (^^) References might be given to more authorities than those already 
quoted, but to no purpose. (^^) The fact is clear that a game, more or less perfect, and played 



(') Mingrelift, the anoient Cololiia, is one of the nine 
provmcea of (Georgia, 48° Lit. north, on the shore of the 
Black Stt. 

(^ J. F. Bernard, Beeueil de Voiages an Nord, Amst. 
12mo., 1725, torn. vii. p. 160. 

O Voyages cmd TrameU of cm Indicm Interpreter, 
London, 1791, 4to, p. 52. The first edition, 1774, is 
not in tiie British Moaenm. 

{*) The CanadMn Monthly and NaOondl Review for 
Kay, 1877, giyes a good aooonnt by " Shebaygo," of the 
newly imported game of *' Lacrosse," which, aocording 
to the Fieldf had found its way to Bngby, and promised 
to be introdaced into our other public schools. The 
writer goes into its " originee," which are traceable to 
the North American Lidians, whose tribes played and 
practised it immemorially, to inspire vigour, fortitude, and 
self -oontrol among their youth ; and he gives an account 
of the incident of Canadian history on June 4, 1763, 
which has made it interesting, — viz. the wresting of a 
fort (by name Michllimalrinalf) from the English garrison, 
by a body of Lidians in broad daylight, during a game 
of " Lacrosse." " Lacrosse," however, is not the name 
which the writer approves for this athletic and magnifi- 
cent game, in which the ball is kept going nimbly and end- 
lessly without touching the ground, and with goals 600ft. 
apart, by means of a bat in each hand, the loop of which 
resembles a mustard-spoon's bowl. The Jesuits first 
gave it the name of " Lacrosse," assuredly from no 
special reeemblanoe to the symbol of their profession. 



Its Indian name is *' Baggatiway," which is said to ex- 
press in the Chippeway Indians' tongue the characteristics 
of its playing. The probability is that ** Lacrosse " will 
retain its French name, although it is perfectly clear 
that the French have nothing to do with its introduction 
or adoption. 

(^) Journal d*%m Voyage da/ne VAm^rigue eepten' 
trionaXe, Paris, 4to, 1744, lettre XXII., p. 319. 

(*) TrameU through the Interior Parts of North America 
in the years 1766, 1767, and 1768, London, 8vo. 1778, 
chap. xi. p. 363. 

(^ Noweaiuo Voyages aim Indes Occidentdles, Paris, 
8vo., 1768, 2me. partie, p. 100, Louisiane. 

(^ In the Basque Provinces, the grame is called jugar 
al his, a term of which I have not been able to find any 
explanation. Whenever a public or private building is 
built in one of their towns, having a blank or dead wall, 
it is customary to pflkint upon it the following words, 
*' 8e prohibe jugar al hlS hajo la pena de dos dueados" 
much as, in our country, the warning to bill-stickers is 
exhibited. The glove, witii which the Basques play, is 
called a schistera. The game is mentioned by Mrs. 
Edwardes, evidently an eye-witness, in her novel, " A 
Vagabond Heroine." 

O Sobreviela et N. Gtorbsl y Baroello, Voyage au P4rou, 
de 1791 k 1794, tom. i., p. 224. 

(10) F. Depons, Voyage d la Terre Ferme, Paris, 8vo. 
1806, tom i., p. 295. 

(") In the North of France, and in Belgium, there is a 
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with a racket, is found all over tHe world wherever a new people is discoTered ; and we may 

faMj presume this game to be of great antiquity, since we know the conservatism of savage 

nations in all their customs. Moreover, it can be shown that the racket was used about the 

middle of the 13th centxuy, — a date much earlier than that which Pasquier attempts to fix for 

it, — hj an interesting passage in the Hiiioire de 8, Lovys IX. dv nom Boy de France^ Scriie 

par Jean Sire de Joinville,(^) in which the author describes the game of La Chicane^ or 

Tennis-on-horseback. He saysC) that '' the Byzantine authors speak of a pawns played on 

horseback, which they call by a barbarous term T(,vKayurnfpi€fyf which they also applied to 

the place in which the game was played, a space of vast dimensions. Their description 

would have been very insufficient and vague, unless we had had also that of Joannes 

Cinnamus,(') who, however, being a great purist in his style, omits the barbarous term 

T(,vKacyumipiw, He proceeds to call it a noble exercise, practised by the Emperors, their 

sons, and other princes of the Court." The remainder of his description gives a lively 

picture of the game. The young princes, separating into two equal bands, stationed themselves 

on horseback at each end of the arena. Thereupon, a ball made of leather, of the size of an 

apple, was thrown into the midst. Then the horsemen of both parties started at full speed, 

galloping towards the ball, and each holding in his hand a racket, '' similar to those which we 

now use in playing la paume ; the invention of which, therefore, seems to be not so recent as 

Estienne Pasquier would persuade us to believe." The object was to get at the ball and strike 

it with the racket beyond certain boundaries that were marked : so that the party which drove it 

the furthest remained the conquerors. The game, it appears, was dangerous (}uduB periculoBce 

plenus alecB)y and the players ran the risk of being thrown, or even dangerously hurt, since they 

were obliged to ride very hard, and lean over very much to reach the ball on the ground with 

their rackets. In this manner, according to Anna Comnena,(^) whose &ther Alexis was playing 

one day at this game, Tatticus, another of the players, was run away with by his horse, and 

accidentally wounded the Emperor in his knees and one of his feet, from which injuries he 

never entirely recovered. Cinnamus also relates that on another occasion, when Manuel, the 

grandson of Alexis, was playing, he was thrown to the ground and almost killed. 

This disposes of Pasquier's attempt at a conclusion as to the date of the invention of the 
racket. Cinnamus describes the racket, used by the young Byzantine princes, as '' a staff, long 
in proportion, and ending abruptly in a broad curvature, the middle of which was divided-out 



gmme of great antiqiiity whioh Ib still freqaently played, 
requiring great skill, and called Jevk ds Pa/ume au Toniif. 
It is played with a gloTe, to the front of whioh is fixed a 
stout pieoe of nntanned hide, nine inches long by fire 
inohes wide, so stitched as to form, when dry, a oiuTe 
corresponding to that of the hand, and as hard as wood. 
The ball is an inch in diameter, formed of strong white 
leather, and filled with powdered egg-shell or sand, so as 
to haye no rebound, and requires to be struck always 
overhand. On beginning the game, one player throws 
this ball upon a horisontal ' tamU,* or sieve, of a drum- 
shape, formed of a horse-hair tissue drawn over a wooden 
frame, from which it bounds enough to give him an 
opportunity of making his first stroke. The players are 
divided into two bands ; each party tries to send the ball 



to its opponents in such a way that th^ cannot return 
it, and, succeeding in this, they gain one point. There 
is, near the town of Amiens, a place called La HaiUoi, 
where the game may be seen any Sunday afternoon during 
summer. As a proof of its difficulty, it may be stated 
that the ball is seldom returned more than three or four 
times {The Otme qf PaUone, by A. L. Fisher, MJD. 
Lond. 1865, 4to., p. 37). 

C) Fd., Ftois, 1668, edited by Du Cange. 

(*) P. 186, Dissertation viii 

(*) De BebiM OesHs, original edit. Trajeoti 1652, 4to., 
lib. iv., pp. 286-7. 

{*) Byzantine History, iimuB ComtietuB iilexicu. Paris, 
1651. FoL, Ub. ix., p. 259. 
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with gat-strings, dried gradually, and plaited one with another, like a net." The French word 
Chieane is, doubtless, derived from this TivKavum^pioy. Chole was another game, much 
played in French provinces in the time of Du Oange, which bore some resemblance to the game 
described above ; and a similar game seems to have been known in early days in Persia, (^) if we 
may trust one of the stories in the " Arabian Nights' Entertainments," which describes the 
cure of a King of that country, afiOdcted with leprosy, by the advice of a physician named 
DouUb, who persuaded him to play the game with a staff, or hattoiry medicinally prepared for 
the purpose. 

According to tradition in western Europe, the Italians first began to protect and fortify the 
hand with a glove for playing Tennis ; and this was soon followed by the use of a double glove 
of stouter and stiffer material. Finding that this, in addition to the protection it gave to the 
palm, afforded also a greater power of driving the ball, — either in Italy, the mother-country of 
our game, or in France, where it was adopted, naturalized, and refined, — ^ingenious persons 
conceived the brilliant idea of stretching across the glove an elastic network (') of strings, such 
as were used in the furnishing of their "rebecs," or violins. To these gloves, with and 
without netted strings, handles were soon added, by an easy and natural step. The most 
mdimentaiy or instinctive knowledge of the lever would suggest the advantages of this 
addition; but it was not till some centuries later that the added handle assumed even a 
moderately useful length. From the plain but stiff glove, with a handle attached to it, came 
the haUoify an instrument much used in la longtte, as well as in certain varieties of la cowrie 
pawme, which will be presently specified. It was sometimes made of thin wood, on the 
elasticity of which it depended for its driving power, and was of various shapes, — ^round, oval, 
very narrow oval, and even square. More commonly, perhaps, it consisted of a mere frame of 
wood, over which parchment was stretched, and so formed the prototype of our modem 
battledore. The use of this implement created an unprecedented demand for parchment, and 
the makers of hattoirs (compelled to find the material, which was then very rare, in one way or 
another, at any cost,) frequently consumed in their manufacture precious manuscripts, too easily 
obtained from the ignorant ecclesiastics who had the guardianship of them. Colomifes(') reports 
that '' M. Chapelain said that one of his friends, a man of letters, had played at la longue pa/ume 
with a hattoir on which were legible some fragments of some of the lost decades of Livy, and 
that those fragments came from an apothecary, who had obtained from certain religieueea of 
Fontevrault several volumes of the same author on vellum, and had ignorantly sold them to 
a baUoir-maker'' With this implement, however, much force had to be employed, and 
there was room for but little skill, beyond the mere placing of the ball ; cut and twist were 
almost, if not quite, out of the question. It is not surprising that the racket should have 
supplanted the hattoir, not only because catgut could be more readily and plentifully procured 
than vellum or parchment, but on account of the greater effect on the ball which could be 
produced by its employment. Yet it was not till many years had elapsed, perhaps more 



J}) P. de LaTall^e, in his Voyage dana la Twrqwie, 

vMgypte, la Palestine, la Perte, describes this game 

M still praotised in Persia under the name of 

Calcio. 

(^ *' Network. — ^Anything retionlated, or deonssated, 



at equal distances, with int ersti ce s between the inter- 
sections " (Johnson's Dietioruiry, Ist edition, FoL 1755, 
2 yoIb). 

(') Colomidsana, OBnyres de St. Evremond, torn. tL, 
p. 191. 
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than a century, that it succeeded in taking the place entirely of the natural instrument, the 
bare or gloved hand. That they continued together in use has been sho^n by a passage 
quoted from Erasmus,0 and Pasquier(') adduces a confirmation of this in the following 
anecdote, though the accuracy of the date which he seeks to fix by it cannot be admitted. 
'' Some time ago," he says, '' when I was talking with a man called Gastelier, he told me a story 
that is worth repeating. This man had in his youth been a good player at la paidmSf and 
had for a long time been a huiasier de la cour, and, getting old, had resigned ; but, not- 
withstanding his age, for when he told me what I am about to relate he was seventy-six years 
old and more, he could never forget his former amusement, and indeed he never omitted to be 
present when there was a good game to be seen in the quarter in which he lived. It was a 
pleasure to him in his last days ; and I, young as I then was,^) and taking no less delight 
in it than he, not unfrequently guided him in that direction. Upon one day in particular, 
he told me that he had been in his youth one of the best players of his time ; but that the 
game was quite different then, for they played only with the hand, and drove the ball (j>elote) 
in such a way that it was often sent right over the walls. And at that time some played with 
the bare hand, and others to avoid hurting their hands, used double gloves. Some others 
again, more ingenious, in order to gain an advantage over their companions, added subsequently 
cords and tendonSy so as to strike the ball better, and with less expenditure of force, which 
became a common practice ; and finally, from that beginning, the racket such as we now see it 
was introduced, and the 8ophigHcated(^) glove fell into disuse. ' Ah ! said I to myself,' " adds 
the acute Pasquier, " ' truly there is much probability that the game of la j[>a>ulme comes from 
that, because the exercise principally lay in the inside of the open hand, which we call paJm ;' 
and afterwards, reading over the passage which I have now repeated, I was altogether 
satisfied." 

Le P. Labbe, in his iSi/ymologie des Mote FranqaUy gives the same accoimt of the origin 
of the French name of the game, '' dautant," he says, '' qu'on poussoit les pelotes de drap ou 
les ballons de cuir avec la poMme de la main, devant qu'on eust invents les raquettes et les 
battoirs ; " indeed, no other explanation is tenable. That the racket did not at once oust the 
hand, armed or unarmed, from the field or the Tennis-court, could only be due to its own 
imperfection ; for, had it possessed anything like its present beauty and strength, no human 
hand could, of course, have stood against it in any sense. There is an engraved portrait 
of James IL of England, when Duke of York,(') which shows the paltry appearance of even 
a royal racket in 1641 ; and players of the present day, with only twenty years' experience, 
must have observed the development of the implement during that brief period. In its 
earliest form, however, it soon became popular, and served to name and distinguish a fashion 
among ladies in the time of Catherine de M^dids, for they arranged their hair in crossed 
or plaited bands, precisely as the racket-makers wove their strings ; and this style of head- 
dress was called en raquettea. 

The influence of the game, too, made itself felt among all classes. In 1435, a shearer 



0) Page 6. 

O Beoherchea, p. 207. 

(*) Faaqiiier waa bam in 1528. 



{*) '* SopMsUquerie du Qan;* editionB of 1596, 1607 
and 1611. 
(») Hate 16. 
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of cloth in France, and a great lover of Tennis, wrote a ballad upon that game. When 
he was old and sick in bed, he wished by another kind of writing to expiate his sins and 
had his work reyiewed by a Dominican. He, accordingly, allegorised the game of Tennis. 
The wall, he says, means faith, which ought to have a 'solid foundation; and in other 
parts of the game he finds the Cardinal Virtues, the Evangelists, active and contemplative 
Life, the Old and New Law, &c.O 

We have now seen, therefore, both raquettea and hattoirs established in France, and 
gradually but surely supplanting the hand in the game that took its very name from that 
primitive and delicate weapon. Thenceforth the greatest players were never represented 
otherwise than racket in hand ; and Rabelais, in speaking of the students of law at Orleans, 
who made, according to him, ^*hel exercice de la paulme," always describes them as armed 
with the racket. He adds that Pantagruel, having gone to study among them, and very 
soon becoming more remarkable in the Tennis-court than in the law-sch6ols, laughed at 
himself on account of this superiority in his &vourite game, rather than in legal acquire- 
ments, by virtue of which every student was a good pa/umier first, and next a clever 
dancer; but had need of no more than a smattering of law to carry by assault the 
cueuOio^ or doctor's cap, and pass as coguiUan or doctor. ''He made," says Rabelais of 
Pantagruel, '' the arms and motto of the licentiates of that university to run as follows : 



" Un mieu/ en la bragaette, 
En la main one raqnette, 
Une loi en la oomette, 
Une basse danse an talon, 
Voj Tons \k pass^ ooqnillon." 



) or, roughly translated, 



In your pooket a stuff Tennis-baU, 
In your hand a racket witbal, 
In your oap a law let there be, 
Teaoh your foot to danoe merrily,— 
So yon'U win yonr Doctor's degree. 



The word esteuf in this passage requires explanation. It was the old name of the 
Tennis-ball in France, and was derived from the edot^ea or edovpes of wool (Latini stu^)^ of 
which it was made. The ball-makers, however, finding wool too costly, when a great demand 
arose for it in their manufacture, resorted to other materials which by their names as 
well as their nature falsified the etymology of the word eiteuf. Instead of good wool, they 
did not hesitate to put the first thing that offered, and especially bran, into the balls they 
made for lapcwme. They were, not long afterwards, restrained from this practice of adultera- 
tion by a Royal ordonnaneej which obliged them to sell only eiieufs '' covered with good leather 
and filled with good howrre" i.6., stuffing, hair, &c.(*) 



C) BriHih Monaehitm, hj T. D. Fosbroke, 8yo., 
London, 1848, p. 247, from Perlin. The authority 
quoted for this statement is a paper by Le Chrand 
d'Aussay, in tome V. pp. 156, 157, of Notice des Mcmu- 
$erU$ de la BibUotMque NaHonale ; but he does not give 
any of the original manuscript. Its title is " Ir« jeu 
tpifihtel de la paume ou de V^teuf** 

OM.de Gaisault, in a book which wiU be fully 
noticed hereafter, thus defines the three words used by 
the French to express the yarious kinds of ball ; 
" iUvtfe sze struck with the hand," he says t " they are 
made of howre and corered witii sheepskin. Peloiee 
are balls tied round with string, but not yet ooyered. 
BoUst are peloiee covered with white cloth." Balls were 
called by tiie Greeks ^mifmt (epheree) i by the Romans 



P%Ub, as some say, from the Greek verb riA^S?, to 
compress, on account of their compactness; or, as 
others hold, with greater show of reason, from the 
word wdkXm, which, according to Eustathius, Suidas, 
and Hesyohius, signified a ball, and was derired from 
the yerb v-ixXM, vibro. wdkXa, aays Hesychius, ^f»*fm 
\» wumi>Mf vfr^r«ff wtrinftifn, i.e., jnla est i variie sta/mim' 
bus eompaeta. Of rdxk* the Eolians made «'«xx«, from 
which the Romans got Pola [hence (P) Polo], and thence 
PUa by the change of o into i, as eimis from miwg, Festus 
uses ^e yerb PoUt, polUt, for pUA ViMt, The French 
Pelote, and Spanish Peloia, are taken from the Italian 
PiUotta, a diminutiye of Pila, as PaUone iB an ezaggera- 
tiye of PaUa, Mr. Story, in his Bcha di Boma, yol. i. 
c 6, giyes a description of PaUone, as still plior<^ ^ 
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Thii wise ordonnanee^ — so impoiiaiit in the historj of tbe gBme, — wms an edict of 
litmiii XL, an acute king whom nothing esci^^ed, a great sportmian for his time, and a 
godd Tennis-player so long as he eonld piaj at all, as indeed was his son after him. It is 
dated June 24, 1480, three years only befine his death, and senres to show the interest 
which he took in Tennis till the Utest period of his life. The lore which his son Charles 
VIII. had for the game has been already mentioned ; and the f dlowing anecdote, rebted by 
Richard de Was8ebonrg,(^) illustrates aptly the customs of Tennis and the manners of the 
Court during that reign. '^Moreorer we find, and I hare heard my father recount, he 
himself baring been present on the occasion, that about this time the Due d'OE^ans 
[afterwards Louis X£L], being at Paris, phiyed la paume one day at N6ele, or between 
the two markets (for I hare forgotten the exact place), in the presence of sereral lords 
and ladies, among whom was Mme. de Beaujeu [Anne de France, who was ngmUe without 
the title], and there arose a question about a certain stroke, on which an appeal was made 
to the spectators, and Mme. de Beaujeu gave it against the Due d'Ori^ms. At this he 
was Teiy angry, and said in a rage that she had lied, coupling therewith an abuaiTe expres- 
sum ; upon which that lady, being greatly incensed, cried out to M. de Lorraine, who was 
present and phiying: 'Oh! cousin, do you allow me to be insulted in this manner?' and 
then the said Due de Lorraine bestowed on the said Due d'Orl^ans a great box on the 
ears. Upon this the princes present arose and separated them. And from that day the 
said Due d'Orl^ans conceiTed a great hatred against the said Due de Lorraine." 

The abb^ FleuryO says that the king, .who was at that time staying at his chftteau 
d'Amboise, conducted the queen to the ditch of the chateau, to see the game of la pcmme 
played, April 7, 1498 ; and that they stayed there till two o'clock in the afternoon. I haye 




Itafy, bat doM xiot seem to bmye taken the trooble to 
Aeoertain the exact ijsteiii of marking in this Tiolent 
game ; he i hrnkt that the plajen aoore " denoe and ad- 
Taotage" a« in Tennis, and that a fixed nomber ol 
games makes a set. Since then, howerer, an account of 
PaUonSf by Dr. Raher has been pnbliriied (Bell and 
])al47ff 1865), in which the arcna^ implements, and 
manner of playing are fnlly set forth. It mnst be 
nmarked that Dr. Fisher is in error when he attribntes 
to Scaino (tee bekiw, p. 15) any acooont of the game of 
Backets, a game nerer seen hj Scaino, nor by any other 
writer nntQ yery recent years in this centnry. Scaino 
has, of oonrse, not one word on the subject. In 
oertain respects Pailtme resembles Tennis, inasmnoh 
as the ban is stmck across a line by two adyerse 
parties, who are drawn vp on opposite sides of the line, 
face to Caoe. The Conrt is di ffe rently riiaped, howeyer, 
•ad is thrice the length of a Tennis-coort ; the ball is 
different, inflated, and yery large ; the instniment need is 
a hraeeidU, a recent inyention in 1 555, when the raehtUa 
was already widely known and used. There is a goal 
element; and the ball, when forced into the goal at 
either end of the arcna^ connts for the striker, as in 
other games as well as in Tennis. This stroke is called 
a volata, or flight ; but mnst not be confused with the 
Tennis voUey or (Fr.) coup de voMs, with which, except- 
ing its common origin from vola/n, to fly, it has no 
more connection than sal-volaiile with a vot-ow-veiii. 
The volaia is the nnobstmcted fiight of the poUone 



into tiie goal or galleiy ; the eoQey is an obstniotioB or 
return of the ball during its fli^^t ; two completely dif • 
f ermt matters. PalUme seems a natoral deyekipment, 
like Tennis, of a primitiye ball-game of the aadenta, and 
eyen, perhaps, of that form of it called trig<mdU$, as the 
author of a recent little treatise (Mr. Trayers, of Hobart 
Town, Tasmania) ingeniooaly attempts to proye. Fdrfnr- 
ther particalars of PalUme, I mnst refer my le a det s to Dr. 
Fisher'sentertainingwork. Thi8game(orTennis)isintro- 
daced into a masterpiece of Italian Utaratme, Leopardi's 
Dialogue of HenMlee and Attae, The Earth, from old 
age and degenera^, is snppoeed to haye so shriyelled 
ap that Atlas no kniger feds it a bnrthen, and Herooles 
proposes a game at ball with it : " D meglio sar^ oh'io 
posi la olaya e tn il pastraao, e facciamo insieme alia 
palla con qnesta sfenusa. Mi dispiace oh'io non ho 
reoato i braociaH o U racehetie die adoperiamo Mereorio 
ed io per giocare in oasa di CKoye o nell' orto : ma le 

pngna basteranno " Thero is a description of 

an existing ^feristerio, or Ckrart, for FlaUone, at Borne, 
in the Ckrman Aihenmum (1876). It appears that the 
PiUoHa is still used by Italian yovfths in the game of 
TamimreUo ; it is a smaller and lighter ball than the 
PoUofie, or eyen the PaUa. This game is also described 
by Dr. Fisher. (For Boman baU-gamea, tee ^pendiz 
IV.) 

fy In his AntiquiUa de la QmUe helgique (fol VC. 

.) 
O Hiet. BceUeiaeHque, tom. xyi., sect 119, p. 438. 
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alr8ad7(^) quoted the aocount giyen by Comines of the king's death ; but he puts the date 
of it on the 27th of the same month, and says that the king had neyer before taken 
the queen to that place. However this may be, the &ct remains certain that he died of 
the injuiy he receiyed on that occasion. 

We haye abready seen that Louis XII., while Due d'Orl&ms, played la paume. It is, at 
least, probable that he continued to show foyour to the game after his accession to the 
throne; nor was his son-in-law and successor, Fran9ois L, the accomplished soldier and 
enthusiastic patron of the fine arts, the man to allow this sport to fall into desuetude. 
The latter was, as the French say, Ixm jaueur et beau joueur, and a characteristic anecdote of 
him is preserved by Louis Quyon, and is found in that writer's Le^onB,(*) a curious and 
uncommon book: A certain monk, while playing with the king against two lords, made a 
brilliant stroke which decided the set in the king's &your, who then exclaimed, " Ah ! that is 
the stroke of a monk ! " "Sire," replied the monk, " whenever it may please you, it shall be 
the stroke of an abbot." An abbey happened to be vacant at the moment ; and this the monk 
received, as a reward, both for his stroke and for his witty rejoinder. 

Henri 11. was the best player of all the French kings. It was to him that Babelais 
alluded, without doubt, when he extolled the address of Pantagruel at la paume ; indeed, 
that character was intended, in this respect if in no other, as a portrait of Henri Brant6me 
tells us, in his Mdmoiret^^) that " he played, and played very well ; but he would never play- 
haekf but always pla/yed-up (aeeandoU or UerQoU)^^) which was the most difficult and most 
dangerous place. And so he was the best second or Uera (but better tiera) in his kingdom, 
and was very fond of it. He was much delighted when the queen his wife and madame his 
sister came to see him play, as they often did, and gave their decisions, like the rest, from 
the windows above." From this it appears that it was usual for spectators in French 
Courts to be present at the windows above the play-line, as in the print of James Duke 
of York,(*) which will be described in its proper place. 

Brant6me adds that the king was very fond of the game, ** not from avarice, for 
what he won he made over to his partners; if he lost, so much loss to him, for he paid 
for all ; but the games of those days were only for two, three, or five hundred crowns 
at the most, not as now, for four, six, or twelve thousand; on the other hand, pay- 
ment is no longer so reg^ular as it then was, and many honourable arrangements have now 
to be made." 

It was in the Louvre still that Henry IL played; not, however, in the old Court 
which Charles V. built, but in a new Court built by Fran9ois I., on the side of the 
Petit-Bourbon, towards Saint-Ghrmain I'Auxerrois. 

These Courts, for they were two in nimiber, were built '' en forme de baraque," uncovered, 
and rather narrow, as shown on the plan, Plate 2.(®) It appears that Fran9ois I. asked the 



(1) Pttge 8. 

O Ijon, 1625, 8 Tola. 8to. 

(') Amtt., 1722, ToL ii., p. 46. 

(*) " Tieroer — serrir de tiers d'nn oM^ aa Jen de p*ame 
ei ienir one plaoe yen la oorde." — DietionnairB ds 
ISrivaua, The terms Hen and tiercer are nnknown now 



more than two played on a side in enclosed Conrts, — a 
praotioe now qnite disused. The second is a player who 
stands np at the galleries to yolley on the serrioe-side, 
and on the haiard-side defends the grille. 

(S) Plate 16. 

(") This is taken from Let Envirtme du Loumre, vers 



in any but la Umgue pcnume ; at that time, perhaps, VOrient, d^ojgrU un |>2an MB. de la aeeonds woiHd du 
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Yille de Pans, March 15, 1527, bj lettenC) to coostnict a qoaj ootnde the cmtam of 
Charles Y., taJdng in the M, towing-path, and lemoring a house at the oovner of the 
Bne d'Antroche which projected. Tliia qoay was not jet made in 1590, but the projecting 
house was expropriated, as well as all the houses on the west side of the street, in front of the 
Lonrre. Shortly afterwards thej were refdaced bj the Jmx de Powne, on each side of the 
Owehd, occupjing the sites of sereral houses and of a timber-jaid, whidi had prerioaBlj 
formed the comer of the street and qnaj. Sannd places the date of the bonding of the 
Jeux de PammUf as well as of manj other great works about the Lonrre, in 1530. The Tennis- 
conrts were doubtless Terj |dain on the outside ; bat their interior was certainly adorned with 
scolptores. Among the receipts,^ there is an item, dated January 17, 1533, to the following 
effect: ** To Barth^lemy Qu^ {aUae Getty) 300 eecue sol, lot two designs made by him, in 
which are depicted sereral hitUnree de premie (dc) eatiree H nfmphee, which the King has caused 
to be placed in the taUe of the Jeu de Pammte dm Low/reTi^ 

Henri IL seems, from all accounts, to hare been a really fine player; and he would 
probably hare carried off the silrer ball (JPSteuf ^argem£)^ or championship of the game, had he 
cared to enter the lists. Brantdme again, speaking of the Due de Nemours, bom 1531, says that 
** he lored all sorts of games, and was so nnivenal that he excelled ip alL . . . He played 
Tery well at la pawme and le baUan (balloon-ball) " : and again he rdatee that he (Brantdme) 
^ knew two Tery great ladies, beautiful women, who loved the Due weU, and cherished both 
in secret and openly such a flame as the ashes of discretion could not conceal from observation. 
He had even frequently seen them leave the church before vespers were over, to go and watch 
the Due playing at la jpaume or le haUon.^* 

While contributing much to the success and refinement of the game, this favour of 
successive princes bred also a jealousy, which prevented it from becoming popular by various 
severe enactments. In spite, however, of numerous edicts forbidding the practice of the game 
among the lower classes. Courts were every day built, and the people imitated the passion of 
the nobles for la paume. A new decree, dated June 18, 1530, ordered all Courts, ezcex^t 
those frequented by the nobles, to be closed ; and forbad the building of any new Courts, 
even in the suburbs. As usual, this decree was but little noticed, and the people played away 
as merrily as ever. Then the Parliament interfered. Once before, in 1452, in a case preserved 



^ 



XVJ, BikU, provenant d$$ Arehiive$ de Bt Qermain 
VA um § rr oi§, In which 

A if th« Ouiehst du Louvre, 

0, tht T<mr d/u OMn, 

V, ihe Arche d'AuMehe, 

L, the DSpendoMce de VH6UI de VtUeroy, 

V, tht Mvr d'eneeinte de Philippe Augugte,uid 

O, O, th« Mmplaeement dee Jeum de Pawme. 

0) Arch. n6g. H. 1779, fol. 12 r>, 

C) Aieh. n6g. J. 960, foL 14 to- 

(') On a plot of gronnd, ooonpied bj the Maison dn 
CroUMuit and other neighbooring hooMS belonging to 
the king, two Conrte were established (Ssdo. XVL) of 
whi/jh HanTal gires ns the dimentions : thej were 7 toieee 
sod 2^/eeif in depth (» 44ft. Sul Fr.) [HanMmann, G. E. 
Baron, and Adolphe Bertj, HieMre Q&iUrale de Parte 
(Yieoi Parie), Parie, 1866, FoL, p. 184]. The same work 



makee mention of other CSonrte at Pmis in earlj times ; 
in 1868, in a oonrt-yard near the Bne Fromentean, there 
was a Jen de Panme, in which the king and princes 
nsed to play (p. 161). Again, in the Bne St. Honor6, 
western side, was a house without name (1458^, bnilt on 
an acre of ground given to J. Dannpy P^rier, September 
22, 1392. In 1533 it had the sign of La LiherU, and 
contained a Jeu de Paiune, which had ceased to exist in 
1681. This Court was called the Jeu de paulme de OUol 
in the summary of a title-deed of 1589, but elsewhere 
always the Jeu de Pawne de la LxberU (p. 298). In the 
Bne de Champflenri, western side, was a honse called 
"liaison de la Flewr^de-Vye'* (1487—1624), and also 
(1608), "dn Plat d'eetoMig :" in this there was also 
a Jeu de Paume as early as 1588 and until 1700, 
haying for at least some time VInuige de Saint-Nieholae 
for its sign. The " Maison de la Fleur-de-lys " 
bought by the king, December 2, 1667. 
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in their rSqiMbreB^ they had condemned certain vUaina for having presumed to play the forbidden 
game. A little less than a centuiy later, July 24, 1543, they backed up the Boyal edict with an 
Act insisting on the discontinuance of all building of new Courts. 

In 1540, Benyenuto Cellini arriyed at Paris, being then 40 years old. The King took him 
at once into his seryice, and gaye him a place called the little Nello (le petit Netle), a sort of 
castle, in the hands of the Proyost of Paris, who made no use of it. In hir autobiography(^) 
he says, " My castle had a Tennis-court, from which I deriyed great benefit ; at the same time 
that I used it for exercise, there were many habitations in it, occupied by several men of different 
trades, amongst whom there was an excellent printer." Cellini afterwards got into trouble for 
tfuming out one of these men, who was a servant of Mme. d'Estampes ; she was offended at 
this, and tried to set the King against Cellini. 

The new Court in the Louvre built by Fran9ois I., but probably remodelled and covered 
with a roof by his successor, marks an important era in the history of Tennis, illustrated also 
by the publication of a rare and interesting book, the Trattato deUa PaUa, or treatise on all the 
varieties of ball-play then known in Italy, by Messer Antonio Scaino da Salb, Vinegia^ appreeso 
OabrM OicUto de* Ferrari et FraieUif MDLV., 12mo. Among a number of note-worthy facts and 
observations, this writer(') gives several illustrations, one of which is a careful plan of this same 
Court in the Louvre at Paris (Plate 8). From the passage (p. 161) in which he says that this 
Court will serve as an example of the larger Tennis-court, '' under the favour of that most 
valorous and Christian King Henri, built with great architectural beauty," he seems to mean 
that Henri 11. built the Court, and not his father, as common report informed us. However 
this may be, he gives us here a plan of a very large Court existing in 1555, and almost identical 
with the Tennis-courts of the present day, with the exception of its great size and one or two 
smaller points of difference. These latter will at once strike the eye of a Tennis-player, viz., 
the absence of the short wall between the dedans and the main wall, and the additional 
perforation, or haxard, in the wall at the other end of the Court. The corde is shown hanging 
across the middle of the Court, where we now have a net ; and, parallel with it, is drawn the segno 
prmcipdlef equivalent to our serviee-line. There are four posts in the dedans, at various distances 
apart, and the doors between the first and second gaUeries are really doors, there being none at 
the corde; but, on the other hand, there is a gaUery on each side more than we have at present, 
to make up the greater length of the Court. The French foot, consisting of 12in., was about 
three-quarters of an inch longer than the English foot, as before stated ;(') and this old Court 
seems to have been 114 French feet in length, whereas modem Courts run only from 9Sft. to 
d6ft (English). Scaino describes it as ''of very notable size, as befitting the greatness of 
a king ; of four stories (fascie) in height, and finished with a great wall : wherefore the game 
becomes free, and almost magnificent and royal, from the wide extent of the Court, but not too 
long or large for good play. It is surrounded by a most beautiful portico, which the French 
call galerieSf very convenient both for the assembly of many barons, desirous of being present to 
witness so noble and royal a battle, and also for the ball to run along" (in service, &c.) . • . 



0) TnnaUted by Thomas Nn^nt, vol. 17 of AutohiO' 
graphy of BnUnmit PerBom, London, p. 72. 
O ▲• SoainowM* priest and DootorctfTheolosy, born 



1524, died in his native place, Salo, near Brewiia, 1618 
having spent four years at Borne anid elaewhefe. 
(*) Page 5, note C). 
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^ The main wall ia plain^ but Hatker in one party where it begina to projeet fiiiihti ofw Ika 
floor, forming a figure called bj the French iamb<mr (tamimrmo) ; and tUa coming ooft Matpdyg 
is the occaaion of a rarietj of boonda which the ball, encountering it» makea witih 
various effecta, at the handa of good playera, and rerj beautifal to aee." He adda thal^ 
procured this design from France, aet oat according to the French foot-nde, he was nnwilling 
to make any alterati<m in that arrangement (*) 

It can hardl J be denied now that the form of Tennia with ioMnftoiir, griOe^ daimm, and 
galeriei, which we know, aimilar aa it ia to the game which mnat hate been phijed in tUa 
Court of Henry IL, ia of French inTentkm. Scaino ia a writer of large knoidedge on Urn 
subject, and seems to hare been acquainted with all the Italian forma of the game of hall ; 
and yet, when he haa to deacnbe that which ia almoat preciaely the aame aa we now hate 
it, he is compelled to take his example from France, where a perfect Court eziated, i^arentfy 
because there was none such in Italy, where his countrymen still played hand-baD, and had 
but recently inyented the hracdale (p. 116) with which they played Poflone. How then can 
the racket be deriTed from the hraeckde^ or the atill more modem aooaiio, aa aome wnten 
would haye us belicTe? The aea»iio, also deacribed by Scaino, was a wooden inatrament, — 
so called from a &ncied reaembknce to a bench, — ^with which they atruck a amaHer ball than 
the paUone^ but still, like that, inflated. Moreorer, he has no other names for the grSU, 
galerie»^ and iambawr^ but those inyented in France. The conduaion aeema irreaiatible, thai 
the receiyed form of Tennis is a direct descendant of some game of daaaic timea, jnat aa an 
the Italian forms of PaUone^ da SeannOf Ac, which we now know to haye been deiekped 
about the same time with it ; but that it is in no way deriyed from any of these latter games. 

Scaino deacribes four kinds of Court: one large, for the racket; one small, also for 
the racket ; one dosed, for the hand ; and one open on one aide, alao for the hand, llioaa 
intended for play with the racket were generally the largeat, he aays (p. 161), becanae of the 
racket's great driying-p')wer. There were in his day already many of the amaller yarietiaa 
(p. 166) ; ao he, '' in order to preacribe the dimenaiona of thoae to be built in the future, and 
to arrange more fittingly those which were then in existence, with the aid and adyice of a wiae 
and yery excellent architect," proposes a form which has (Rate 4) a pent-house on two aidea 
only, that ia, dal eapo and deOa dettrcLy because the Court is already small : in the capo onty two 
small hasarda, at a distance of lit from the wall at each comer, lOin. wide, square, and ^/tL 
from the floor. The pent-house was to be 8ft high at its junction with the wall, and 7ft high 
at its outer edge. The side-gaUeries were for spectators. It was to haye no tambour, but 
possessed a haxard in the end-waU (seryice-side) at 4|ft from the floor, 2^ft long, 1^ 
wide. This Court was better adapted for play with a wooden bat {palMa) than the laiger 
Court (Plate 8). Varieties of the jpoJeea are giyen in Plates 4 and 5. 

The third plan (Plate 5) is for a dose Court for hand-play, but conyenient alao for the jMtlflte 
arpaUeUa. At the eapo end (p. 170) waa a breast-work of pUmks, 3ft high and 3ft diafeani 
from the door in the side-waU by which the Court was entered ; and this extended 8ft along 
towards the foot of the Court ; and to this, at its end, another plank was fixed with a slope of 

0) Then u a Fm du Lowfrt •( ds VK6UI cU Bourbon I Paume, in Pari* a irav9n Im Agm, 8*, Uw. du^i. !▼., p. 
m 1576, dioiriBf the eloTAtion and roof of Jnm d$ \ 27 (Fmu, FoL, 1876). 
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l^ft., to meet the wall on the right. This was to rise 8ft. from the floor ; and, at its junction, 
came the coYering which did duty for tavolato (or pent-house), extending to the wall and 
all along the wall of the capo del giuoco, for the ball to roll over. This made an enclosure 
round the door and an imitation of the tanibour, as well as a gallery which could accommodate 
many spectators. That part of the parapet (or breast- work) which joined the wall might be 
made to open and shut, to give admittance to the Court. 

Another plan (Plate 6) was that of a Court for hand-play only, being too small even for 
wooden bats. It was open on one side, and had no pent-house. Spectators could sit on the 
open side. There was a hazard at each end, and the pillars on the open side gave irregular 
bounds to the ball and rariety to the game. There was a tambour on the service-side. 

Scaino calls all these Courts stecccUi, or lists. His measure, for all except that of the 
Louvre, is the old Boman foot (= about llf English inches). To discuss his whole work in 
this place, woidd be too serious an interruption to the chronological course of the present 
account of Tennis; and some further remarks which his book suggests must, therefore, be 
reserved imtil we come to the consideration of the game itself; but, before taking leave 
of him, I will quote his statement that he had been studying for some years in Ferrara, 
when a point raised in a game which was being played by Alfonso da Este, Prince of 
Ferrara,(^) gave him the first idea of writing this book, which he dedicated to that prinbe. 
He excuses its imperfections on the score of his youth and the novelty of the subject ; ** but," 
he says, " why not treat this giuoco deUa paUa as an art, as other arts have been treated ? " 
and he compares it more particularly with that of music. He defends himself (p. 135) for 
not having entered on a disquisition as to the modes of playing practised by the ancients, on 
two groimds : first, because he can find, among all who have written on the subject, no 
clear or concise account of their games ; and he thinks that, without some such intelligible 
description, it woidd not be well to " waste oil and labour (as they say) with obscure, intricate, 
and uncertain discourse : " and, secondly, because it is better to consider this, like other arts, in 
its most perfect form, ** as it is to-day (1555) in its various shapes," — that is, six (p. 122), viz., 
Qiuaco deUa corda^ deUa lunga, con paJione da pugno^ con paMa picdola da ma/nOy con la ra/iheUay 
and con lapaMa da Scanno, It would have been well if some other writers had followed the 
good example set by Scaino. 

Cardinal Bembo, a learned liUSraieur of the sixteenth century, bom at Venice in 1470, — 
at first the secretary of Leo X., and afterwards made a cardinal by Paul m., — writing to 
his friend Christophe de Longueil, says : " Your letter has delighted me exceedingly, as I see 
that, greedy as you are of literature, you do not, while devoting yourself to it, forget to 
study your health. The haU-playy in which you take exercise before sitting down to table, 
I especially approve. May I perish if I do not prefer your games (^dea/mhiMiun^yulaa)^ 
discourses, and literary skirmishing (concursationes) to all the honours and dignities of 
Eome!" 

Of Charles IX, Brant6me says that, ''when it was fine, he was always out of doors, 
either campaigning or in action, or playing la Paume, and particularly la longue Paume, of 
which he was very fond ; and there he exerted himself too much, leaping, playing paiUe- 



{}) Mentioned in bitter terms by Byron, Childs Harold, oanto iv., zxzvi. — xzzTiii. 
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wiatne, and, in shorty in many pleasant but Tiolent exerdseB ont of the honae, for he ahowed 
a atiange hatred of in-door life, aajing conatantlj that 



or, freely translated. 



Lesfjonr dM nyumis, palais el 
Estoit le ■^alobre dm fiwMm;' 



99 



A life in hauam, fmhynm, tad roomt. 
Is little better than a life in tooibs. 



That the king played too much is certainly tme; he is said to haye played six hours 
a day, — too long for anyone, eyen though of great strength, both constitutional and muscular, 
for neither of which he was renuu-kable. There can, therefore, be little doubt of his intense 
loye of the game ; but it was a selfish loye, for he continued the pains and penalties, under 
whidi it was forbidden to the yulgar,« as rigidly as his fother and grand^ther before him. 
He was in the midst of an interesting game when a messenger brought him the news, 
about two o'clock, on Aug. 22, 1572, of the assassination of CoUgnjQ) by Maureyert **Par 
la mort Dieu!** he said, " will they then neyer leave me at peace ?" 

Tallemant des R^uz(^ tells us that "Nompar de Caumont, since then Mar^chal and 
Due de la Force, was at Paris during the massacre on St. Bartholomew's Day" [24-25 
Aug^ust, 1572], ** from which he had a miraculous escape ; for, while he was left among the 
dead, a pmimier perceiyed that he was alive, drew him out, and took him to the house of 
the old Marshal de Biron, his InTiRmATi^ at the ArsenaL He was very grateful for this 
service, and gave the man a pension, which was always regularly paid to him." 

Henri in. was no tennis-player; he was too effeminate to like so manly an exercise. 
Henri lY., however, was of a different mould : '' As an instance of the hold that Tennis 
gains over the minds of its lovers, it is told of Henri of Navarre, afterwards Henri Quatre, 
that even after the horrors of the night of St. Bartholomew, and at a time when not only 
the lives of hundreds of his best friends and followers had been sacrificed, but his own 
head was in the most imminent jeopardy, he could not refrain from rising at daylight the 
next morning to continue a game of tennis before the * lever ' of the king."(') 

A similar case of absorption in the game, and consequent indifference to surrounding 
affairs, is given by Sir John Norris, in a letter to Queen Elizabeth, on the subject of a 
timiult at Antwerp, Jan. 9, 1582 :".... The Marshall Biron was the night before gone 
oute of the towne to set all thinges in order against the Duke's coming to Burgerhault. 
The Duke of Mountpensier accompayned his Highnes, and so did the Count de la YalL 
The Count de la Marahe (ate), not thinking of any suche matter, was playing at tennys, and 
from thence conducted by the burgers safelie to his lodging." (*) 



0) In an iUnitration of MiUtary cmd ReUgunu Life 
in the Middle Age; by Paul Laoroix (London, 1874, 4fco., 
p. 416, Fig. 821), Tiz., the Mastaore of St. Bartholomew, 
Parifl, Aug. 24, 1572, the principal subject is the mnrder 
of Colignj. To the left the admiral ii seen leaving the 
I/)nTre, and while reading a memorandnm ie wounded by 
an arqnebuM fired b j Maurevert from a window. In the 
l>aokgronnd one of hia equerrioe is communicating the 
faf;t to King CharI(»R IX., whom he finds playing at 



Tennis. It is from a German engraving, a reprint of 
one of the supplementary plates of the collection en- 
graved by Jean Tortorel and Jacques Perrissin. 

(2) Historiettee, 1854, tom. i., p. 250. 

(') M. W. Freer, Henry HI., King of France €md 
Poland : his Court and THmee, 8 vols., London, 
1858. 

{*) Queen Eligaheth cmd her TVmM, by Thos. Wright, 
ToL ii., p. 181, 1838, 8vo. 
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It has been constantlj said ihat the father of Mathuiin Eegnier, the first satirical poet 
of France, was a irijpoiier at Chartres ; this is not true, as has recently been discovered, by 
a search made in the Begisters of the Echevina of that town. It is true that Jean Begnier 
built a iripotf or Tennis-court, at Chartres, but not as a mere speculation. A house, with 
a garden abutting on the ramparts, belonged to him; and, in order to fence this in, and 
protect himself from annoyance caused by the proidmity of these ramparts, he had had 
to construct a wall of some considerable proportions. To recoup himself for this, he 
built a jeu de patUme against this wall, having sought and obtained on April 25, 1579, the 
necessary permission for these works from the proper authorities. (^) 

Another great contemporary French writer, Montaigne, records an accident that befell 
his own brother, who received a mortal injury from a Tennis-ball which struck him just 
above the right ear, making no wound nor mark, but from the effects of which an apoplexy 
ensued which carried him off, only five or six hours afterwards.(') 

Arrived at the throne, Henri lY. continued his devotion to la Pawme^ without which 
he coidd not have maintained during peace the energy and activity which distinguished 
him in time of war. He had no sooner made his triumphal entry into Paris (1594) than 
we find him hard at work in the Jeu de Paume. Pierre TEstoille, who held the post of 
grand audiender in the dumceUerie de Perns, a scrupulously accurate writer, who tells us 
the good and the bad impartially about all those of whom he writes, — the good with pleasure, 
and the bad with perfect simplicity, — ^was the author of an interesting book, the Jowmal 
du regne de Henri IF. Therein he recounts as follows : " Friday, the 16th of September, 1594, 
the King played la paume the whole of the afternoon in the Jeu de la Inhere with 

M. d'O Saturday, the 24th of the same month, the King played the whole day at 

la pa/ume in the Jeu de la Sphere. He was stripped to his shirt, and that was torn all 
down the back, and he wore grey breeches (chauasei), called jambee de chien, and was so 
tired that he could not get to the ball ; and he said that ' Ae woe like an ass, hecoMse he failed 
in the feet.* Afterwards, at the instigation of an advocate named Duret, who told his Majesty 
that, if he would like some fun, he shoidd cause a nacquet, who was skulking (') in the gallery, 
to be searched, when there would be found upon him, under his cloak, a gross of balls, 
which he had stolen, he bade M. d'O. have this done, and when it was found, as Duret had 
said, the King laughed long and loud ; and, having sent for the na^quet, he lectured him 
for some time, and derived much pleasure from the affair." Nacguet was the old French 
name for the marker in a Jeu de Pawne, but acquired an opprobrious sense, and fell out 
of use ; it gave rise to the verb naqusUer or nacquetter (to wra^le, cheat, dun, or fawn, 
according to its various senses), which is still to be found in the Dictionnaire de VAcademie. 

L'Estoille continues : " Thursday, the 27th of October, in the same year, the King having 
won at la paume 400 crowns, which were below the corde " [this was the place where wagered 
money was invariably placed in old times], " he caused them to be collected and put in his 
hat by the nacquets, and then said aloud: 'J have these safe; no one tnU rob me of them, 



0) Eztraet from the B^gi8t.,yol. ii. (1576-1607), fo. 80. 
(Recherches 9wr M^^ Begnier, par Ernest Conrbet, PtoiB, 
1875, Sto., with a plan : imprimd d vingt e9empl<M/re$, 
d la Ltbrairie J. ChivravQ/y Aind.) 



(*) Appendix V. 

(') ** Qui foMoit le mitouard :" CotgraTe giyea 
mitauturd, a eat, also a hypocrite. 
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for they unU not pose through the hcmda of my treaswren.^ .... About the end of May, 1597, 
the King sent for the chief men of his Court, and others whom he knew to be the most 
wealthy in Paris, and demanded money of them in such a manner that they could not 
refuse, had they wished to do so. Meanwhile he passed all his time in playing la paumey 
and was usually at la Sphere, where Madame la Marquise [de Vemeuil] and Mesdames 
de Sourdis and de Sagone watched him playing every day; and he borrowed money 
from Madame de Monceaux, whom he caressed yery much, and kissed before everybody's 
eyes. Still his Majesty never ceased to be vigilant, or to put in order all that was necessary 
with regard to Amiens for the following month ; and, when that time came, he bade adieu 
to the Tennis-court and to love, and set out on the march in person. .... The King 
often said, and that very loudly, even while playing la pavme, when he wished to affirm 
a truth so that everybody should hear it : * That is as true as it is true that Biron was a 
traitor,* "(}) Biron had been the last of the malcontents after the accession of Henri IV. 
to the throne : he was condemned and beheaded in 1602. 

Fond as the King was of la pavme, he evidently did not neglect the afEairs of state 
nor cease to watch the tactics of the Spaniards, both of which demanded his attention ; but 
it is remarkable that he should have matured his plans while engaged continually in his 
favourite game, with the beauties of his Court for constant spectators. 

At the end of the sixteenth century there was a good player, named Fesson, who owed 
to this talent his admission into the service of the Cardinal de Guise, which gave him the 
opportunity of saving the life of De Thou during the Ligtiey in 1689.(*) He had better, 
however, have followed la pawne than politics, which cost him his life, as it did also to Becquet 
the tripoOery another determined ligueur, Fesson, who fled from Paris during the famine, 
was arrested at the first line of trenches, and M. d'Aumont, who well knew his political 
character, had him hanged on the spot. Becquet was also executed with similar summariness, 
shortly after the King's return. (•) 

Philip in. of Spain was no less fond of the game than his neighbour. It is related 
of him that " he was, at the age of 24, of small stature, but healthy and of a good com- 
plexion; very religious, and an example of goodness and good manners. He ate well, but 
drank no wine ; amused himself in hunting, which led him to be constantly in the coimtry ; 
he willingly undertook journeys ; and passed the rest of his time in playing Tennis and 
dancing." (*) 

M. Tissot, in his Lemons et Modeles de lAHerature Fran^isey relates that Pas8erat,(^) the 
friend of Balf and Bonsard, had lost an eye at la paume. He may have suffered some such 



0) Sdiium d€ la Hay«, pabliahed bj the brothen 
YaiUant, 1741, torn. U., pp. 104, 109, 129, 360. 

O Mtm. delav%edeJ.de Thau, 1714, 12mo., p. 202. 

(>) L'EstoiUe, Ifaj 4, 1594. 

{*) ReloMume di Spagna di OtUriAiio Bon, Amb*. 
■oiatore Straordinario a Filippo III. nel 1602. (N. 
Baroiii e Q. Berobet, lUIamoni degli eiati Buropei, ^., 
■erie i., yol. i., p. 846, Veneiia, 1856, 8yo.) 

(*) Pasterat, who was part, or prinoipal, author of the 
Satyre M^ipp^^ was bom at Troyes in Champagne, 
Oot. 18, 1534 ; was professor at the Coll^ Dn^^essis, 



and afterwards at the CoU^ de France ; and died 
Sept. 14, 1602. Called after the Greek cynic, this 
satire made its appearance in the time when the Lea^rae 
was plotting to keep Henry of NaTarre from the throne 
of France, and to make the country an appanage of 
Spain and a slaTe of the Church. A few qniet literary 
men and poets put together a master-piece of fierce 
humour and grotesque, sarage satire, which made the 
pretensions of the plotters odious and ridiculous to 
the minds of all impartial men. The 8€Uyre MMppie 
was said to bare done more for Henry lY. than the 
Tictory of Irry. 
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accident in a TenniB-conrt, but it is difficult to belieye that it could haye happened to him 
while playing the game. 

With the intention, probably, of excluding for ever from the TripotSf or Jeux de Pwwme^ 
such rascals as the noMiuet mentioned in the anecdote quoted above from L'Estoille, and 
in order to protect those who played there from losing their money and even their clothes, 
as well as the balls, the Corporation of PavmierB-raqiiettierSi by the favour and advice of 
the King, obtained a charter, by virtue of which markers were obliged, before they could 
perform their functions, to pass through the stages of apprevUia and compcLgnon: this was 
first registered Nov. 18, 1610, and renewed under Louis XV. in 1727. 

The noc^tee^, however, were not the only robbers who frequented the Tripots at this epoch, 
as appears from a very rare little book, published at Paris at the end of the reign of Henri lY., 
"La Caballe des Matois,"(^) from which a few verses may be quoted, illustrating veiy 
graphically the manners of those days. 



• • 



Comme le ohangement 
Appoite on oontentement, 
Ainai le Umgnide eipaoe 
De noa tonra de passe passe 
Nons porte de tons cottes 
£s jeax de panme hantei. 
Uk toate notre oaballe 
Fait one partie esgalle. 
Puis desgnisant tout respect, 
Met la Tiotoire en snspect, 
£t fait qDe le jen Tarie, 
Jusqn'ji oe que Ton parie. 
Mais aossitdt qae Ton Toit, 



Oa bien senlement qa*on oit 
Le olinqnetis des pistolles, 
Nons oommen^ons les brioolles. 
L'nn tire dans le tambonr ; 
L'antre d*nn expert deatonr, 
Pendant qn'an tiers il babille, 
Laisse mettre dans la grille ; 
L'aatre en oriant fait da fea, 
Desrobe qninze d'nn Jen ; 
Si bien que oette indnstrie 
Nons fait gagner la partie, 
£t jager k pins de yoiz 
Qne nons sommes vrays matois. 



Such players as these ftiaimB would now be called simply black-legs; and we must 
not suppose that the ncicqueU, though they often shared with them their ill-gotten 
plunder, were always as bad as the swindlers described in the above passage. A &vourable 
example of their character was shown by that nacqud who rescued the young Oaumont; 
for, although he was in the first instance, perhaps, tempted by the hope of finding booty 
among the victims of the terrible slaughter of la Saint Barthelemy, he proved his cdurage 
and humanity in saving the young Huguenot's life at the risk of his own, and well deserved 
the reward which he received for this generous action. It would seem that he was one of the 
markers at the Court in the Bue Verdelet, close to the scene of the adventure. This Court, 
which had already existed probably for many years, was situated in a remote quarter, near 
the ramparts ; at the end of the world, in forct, as the name of an adjacent street (bout du 
monde) indicated. Nearly all the Courts then constructed in Paris were in similar localities, 
owing chiefly, no doubt, to the large amount of space required for these buildings, and the 
low price at which it could be obtained there, as compared with the value of land in more 
frequented parts of the town : but also, perhaps, to fear of the authorities who would, in out- 
of-the-way districts, give a licence which they could not allow to these forbidden tripots in 
more conspicuous positions. The Court in question continued in existenqo in the eighteenth 

(*) 12mo., p. 48. 
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century. J. J. Bosseau lodged there, in a garret beneath the tiles ; and, as he went every day 
to the house of his patron, M. Dupin de Francueil, he walked necessarily through a passage 
which communicated with the Bue Plfttri^, where the financier liyed. Though not attracted 
naturally towards an exercise for which his constitution as well as his inclination unfitted him, 
he must have occasionally stopped on his way and seen the play in the Court, or he would nerer 
have penned the following passage, which occurs in his Emile : ** One does not defend oneself," 
he says, " against a foiling shuttlecock, which hurts nobody ; but nothing makes the arm so 
quick as the necessity of shielding the head ; nothing makes the eyesight so sure as the need 
to protect the eyes. To spring from one end to another of a Tennis-court ; to judge the bound 
of a ball which is still in mid-air ; to return it with a strong and certain hand ; such games 
become a man ; they tend to form him." 

During the reigns of Henri IV. and Louis XIII. the McuraiB du Temple became coTered 
with houses ; but long before that there had been jeux de pcmme there. One of the best known 
of these, that which was called the PetU-Tem^le, in which the celebrated Margot exhibited her 
skill and strength, has been already mentioned. Near to that was another, in the Bue Michel- 
Lecomte, called that of La Fontaine^ which served Mondory for a theatre when he had been 
driyen by a fire from the Petvt^Temple. Another again, that of the PdxULouvrey very well 
known in the reign of Louis XIEL, was not far from these, and afforded shelter in 1632 to the 
Th^tre du Marais, in which admirable ballets were given by Morel. This, as we have already 
seen, was no unusual mode of using Tennis-courts; and it was fortunate that the actors of 
the time, little favoured by fortune, and houseless wanderers as they were, cotdd sometimes 
find such hospitality. There were, indeed, few Courts which were not so used from time to 
time, and the only exception was, perhaps, the one which was known as la PerUy " the best 
kept in Paris," as Sauval says.(^) This was famous even in the sixteenth century, and had 
scarcely a rival but that of the Bue Grenier Saint-Lazare in its own neighbourhood, and, on 
the other side of the Seine, towards the Faubourg Saint-Marcel, those of the Bracque and 
the Ome MUle Didbles, A setter, painted on the sign, gave its name to the first of these latter : 
it was known to Babelais, who represents the young Gtirgantua and his companions as taking 
their exercise there on coming out of school, — " This done, they issued forth, conversing still 
on the subjects of their studies, and disported themselves at the Bracque or near to it, and 
played at ball, la parnney and la pUetrigoney (') developing their bodies as gallantly as they had 
before exercised their minds." 

The Bnuxfue Court was in the Faubourg Saint-Marcel ; that of the Onae MUle Diablea^ 
the origin of whose strange name is unknown, was only on the borders, in the Bue Neuve 
Sainte-Genevi^ve, near the Estrapade. It subsequently took the name of la Sphere, (') 
which had been also borne by the Court, doubtless nearer to the Louvre, in which Henri IV. 
played and at the same time held his deliberations on state-affairs. In the Faubourg Saint- 
Qermain, the Bue Mazarine was hardly bmlt before Courts appeared on each side, the most 
famous of which in the seventeenth century was that which faced the Bue Guen^gaud. In 



O Tom. L, p. 166. 

O This game, evidently the same as trigonaUst thus 
proved to be still existing contemporaneonsly with la 
j^aume, makes Mr. Travers' theory, by which he attempts 



to derive PaXUme and Tennis from it, difficnlt of 
aooeptance. This passage had, perhaps, escaped his 
notice. 

(S) Sauval, i. 138. 
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this, probabljy Moli^re began liis career as a comedian of the lUustre ThSdtre, before going to 
the proyinces, — ^whence he neyer returned to it. It was only his ^oifpe and repertoire which came 
back, when, after his death, his widow and comrades, driven from the Palais Boyal hj the 
intrigues of Lulli, found an asylum where Moli^re himself had begun life in the humblest line. 
On its site is now the Passage du Pont-Neuf . 

Lippomano, the Venetian ambassador, writing from Paris about the end of the sixteenth 
century, says (}) : '' There were more than eighteen hundred Tennis-courts in yarious parts of 
the town of Paris, and it was calculated that the sum of one thousand crowns was daily spent 
in the purchase of rackets." We may, however, rest well assured that most of these rackets 
and Courts were not what we should now dignify with those names ; popular as the game 
without doubt was in Paris, it is quite impossible that there could have grown up suddenly, 
since the prohibitory edicts mentioned above, so vast a number as this of first-rate and very 
costly buildings. It is more likely that many, perhaps the greater part, were uncovered Courts, 
surrounded or not with walls, as the case might be, where a variety of la cowrie paume was 
played, or still, perhaps, the elder game, la longue paume, against which, as far as we can 
learn, no interdictions had ever been published. In any case, it is veiy dear that the game 
was universally popular in Paris. 

A drinking-song by Jean le Houz,^) the poet of Yire, shows once more the widely- 
spread favour in which Tennis was held at this time in France. The whole song consists 
of allusions to la paume, and metaphors taken from the game ; and is sufficiently interesting 
to the Tennis-player to warrant its reproduction here. 



On a Yen6 oeoy, poor estre ben : 
II iaat Voeter, de pear qn'on ne le jeite. 
Voism, je yay tirer de jeu, 
Pnisqne nostre partie est fitiote. 
Poor gaigner qninze, il faat mettre dedans, 
Par BUT la langae, A non par bub la chorde. 
Ponr none jnger voioy dee gens 
Lesqnelz nona mettront k oonoorde. 



Si je faiflois encor trois pareilz oonps, 
Le premier jen j'anrois de la partie. 
Tir^fl, maintenant o'est k vona ; 
Car ma soif elle est amortie. 
J'ay encor bisque k prendre snr le jen ; 
j'attendray que la soif enoor vienne 
Qoand le pot sera presqne ben, 
n sera temps qne je la prenne. 



In Italy Tennis was no less popular. At Bome, where it was common, that young and 
intractable painter, Michael Angelo da Oaravaggio, was playing one day at Tennis with a com- 
rade, when they quarrelled, and Caravaggio killed his friend. Though dangerously wounded 
himself, he contrived to escape from the dty. This happened about 1600. After a variety 
of adventures, Oaravaggio died in 1609. 

When Louis Xm., called the Just, came to the throne of France, at the death of his 
father, he was but nine years of age, and Marie de M^cis, as regente, ruled France by 
her instrument, the Florentine Concini, afterwards Marshal d'Ancre. A part of the 
young king's education, or at least of his amusement, was la paume. To instruct him in 
the art of playing the " royal game," Pierre (}entil was appointed, and received a regular 
salary of 500fr. per annum. He is almost the first pwumier whose name is known to us : 



(*) Henry III., ^c, hit Court cmd Times, by M.W. Freer. 

(^ An adrooate, about 1600, at Yire (CalTados) : Les 

Va/um de Vire, PubU^ powr la premiire foie twr le M8. 



Autogrobphe du Poete, avee une IntrodueUon et dee Notee, 
par Armand Gaste, Paris, 1875, 12mo.,p. 124 : ChMMont 
du Vau de Vire, 2nd BecneU, Xm. 
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be ii the fint, without exoeptaon. Oua cwn W Arro » hm^ oeoaped the postiMi ^J^^ 

It is ■omewhat itruifr^ howerer. thas hi* €X3AflD» hi» hixiftav> «Hipcd BOMe» ann bo 

fA hii functianB at the French CVvnri has b«ai jowevei Kftrmwt \aow at J"**^"Jr*^ 

cme amffle docmnent. Thi« t«t f x-vnouM-^ f *Il axao ibt hudi K«e few ye«n •««» •" 

fxintenta will, therefore, not he losi to ih* lasher rf iht faane. Ii » wrirtai ott ^wimtt 

cirdinaiT engroftfiing-hand of the i£iDe« aui » a rftoenfi far s^izr in pajJ-eni 

qiMdfied during a year, and is sdiTDtsL cvT'-siTrf^rKUiiifi. ana aa«»d- ^cnh", it inn* K 

a« foUowB: ^Im my praiemrf ^luae if-fs tuttk CemmrSii^ ami Smtiagj nf *« **^',^T* 

rmioed from M, Baym^mi jnUwimaia. O/^nirtSi/^ /r Lir mm Jf«H«» « *» Cowefl <^ SaU 
7VaB«r«r, , . . Af «« r/ >«if UmarM hurm /wL «*uJL a» mid Mmfi^ *« ^^*.**"jj^ 
ronnderoHtm of lif mrru^ wki^-dik W Uf rrtwwrMfl iw.n*f »# wiawf ff 2*0 fear m tmMmg 
King io jUay la jwume. «riii waiL-^i kwk la* ««« wmasZ iflifli aaia«^ ^ -^ 

mOMed,. Sr. Wmm «« m* «m*»a; affv vi^W c fcaf «•?«« ^-^/^/^7>^^ 

tike iiuiiA iiffy <^f JiJ« ow awwM«i m MmtfnM am w^hav. V^ 

Ren* (iflm£L ihiSL. w** ihe Eiic* n.w*;flr:xlfl£: n » T«c*iie, a^ ^^^^^J^J 
th« liH^ mrlLt rf h« iCjkT wirf v^wr this lija cc i» ijairwmzM, Ha aaluy << 5(»fr- C**"^ 



jitsr annum, wini >e7^» rve iia-* a$ mu;^ 3>:w * waii: v "U* d3««ii Tanie 



WM Boi "ktipw ii* Wx>:cL : a:r d-d !:» tvt*: toltcI -cnafc tj* inBcriMkm. Iwe hi* mtewt 

C:^ €xis»£ aiic as F.Hti*aeKi«^ a»= <^ wcmaa:; ihfw ««t. 3i3«»i » haxe heea 
rw: fcTsaiiei v lik* f rnnfr i^IjkV. «Ji v dai< , aai 3>m 'atjc-:CAiCT- Itml lie ia» << Fimn^M L. 
thinip. oil* ^A4b»7 wa* v: a ^tms rxicii rif-rcih rj Hfar. PT. 

jL^aamitr J^vchu JTjrmama* .i^wi^yttr. If 14. Jf«.4>M JIimw«» muami^ cc^ FkL\. the» « «hown 
JL fc T^ -i^a? iBKtMr ii •r;:^xk V rciiiiiiw. d^Kc-.b^ a* L* J*« at »i«««f. ia ihekft oora» 
vt -JUt 0«r n C*«w: zS^m:^ Of ii» ^.roosL .Nf ihe tow Km* 7 » ai aorartte cn^FT- «e 
Tf^i mxL^«» § iarias* xh* iw: Ccsrw. .w ^^xvwd aad -irf rchfir T3»KW«d. a* iher tlien 

TiA iJLh^ Gxfli^-*. 3. ii* i«i:r:T*D:a: cif ihf T*:ia.-v cfi F.aiiArw-riftMi. ^^0* w that the 



O.iur. zr-SvLr.l-r -^ firr.e»i c©f «* V^zi>r-i d.'« a: ir.fi: iht« » a»:«iier ww of it by 



5Ii=«R =L :•*?:: -Ts ry liias lan* h ex^d^iily hai ^i«x aJrnaiy aifcs^ A mn^ C*«it, 
-mta. Ji :f ATPr E»r- azii tteiraflr aoa^M f wC f c«r Ti*yf« ihax fee rwvc » r<« *^ "^ 
fciiL V. ftiQK -mexi. fx -a^r aa ihe tc^i rane. Txtt aaLX'Xr ci -hf «^ *i« ^^<*^ " 
tfill •( ':^ K*a. ix 'i^ Jvriuk it KM»e^ 

A fCBilAT Ti?w :if ^2^ OaanMrw £i^iur m Sflji« tJfl-mt* « I-bw- • J * Afiniitf ate 
a teawTL? -y A. FrasEri. If 14. shv-^ ih* TfaaaMT.xrs P^ak ? ^ ax .-od X.'amiai ^"^^^^ 

•oi-.r: a: -c^c.:ra.TXL aai -pni xiri-icttiK^ rcK-«[. Ii wa* fr.TiL ii» ?aia« ihai Lot* XIIL 



-.r-* a >=s«.^ 2Kr.i Itax 4. l«r,K^ Oirdaa: de Bi:hftbf^ ir wxdA hf «y^ liw hi* 
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could not get hifl wages or expenses paid : '' Le panvre La Lande, que je vous montr^ dans 
Yostre jardin, n'a sen encor avoir nn sol ny de son voyage nj de ce qne je luj ay donnd." 

He writes again,(^) December 11, 1640, from the same palace :''.... je nay ven ny 
ony parler de IT- le Qrand [Ecuyer, t.e., Cinq-Mars] depuis ier cine heures du soir qui 
vint icy sans me dire qun seul mot qui estoit que y venoit de jouer a la paume puis sortit 

ausi tost, U deuierd n hauU quU ny a jphia moyen dan eaufrir " This is most interesting, 

and gives a very different complexion to the relations of Cinq-Mars with the Cardinal and the 
king, from that which has been commonly believed to be historically true. In a postscript, 
the king adds, '' 8i IT' le Qrand va a Buel et quil vous parle de may gardes moy vne oreiUe," 
1.6., be careful to repeat to me every word that he says ! 

About this time, the great French artist, Jacques Callot, etched and engraved a print, 
which has provoked much controversy, into which we need not enter here. Enough, that 
the print is dated 1616, and that it is doubted whether Callot executed it at so early a 
date as that ; it belongs, probably, to a time twenty or thirty years later. The subject is called 
Le Miracle de Saini Mansuy ; and in it appears Jean Porcelet, Bishop of Toul (Meurthe) on the 
Moselle, representing the Saint, and followed by a prince, who is attended by his courtiers. 
The scene is by the side of the river, and in the distance is Mont St. Michel. The 
Saint is bringing back to life the prince's son, who has been killed by the blow of a 
Tennis-balL A ball lies by the boy's side, and at his feet is a racket. He is supported 
by a servant, who lifts him up by the shoulders. In the middle-distance there are jousts 
and other games. It is remarkable that the racket is strung diagonally, as in Scaino's 
plan of the Court in Uie Louvre, 1555 (Plate 3). The game seems to have been here played 
in the open air. 

Among many instances of Courts being used for theatrical and similar shows, one is 
mentioned by Tallemant des E&i.ux, in which Jean le Camus, who afterwards became a well- 
known Maitre des Bequetes, when a boy (about 1630) narrowly escaped death from a lion, 
exhibited on a stage in a Jev, de paulme. (*) 

In 1632, C. Hulpeau published (Paris, 12mo.) a book called Le Jeu BoyaZ de la Pavme, 
containing the first set of laws of the game now known to exist, which must be noticed 
more fully in a later chapter. A reproduction of his frontispiece, a rough etching, forms the 
frontispiece of the present work. 

In the month of May, 1641, a curious pamphlet, which, as I believe, has never yet been 
described, was printed at Paris, under the naine of '^Cabmin db Lvdo "Film Beticvlo, 
Bbllo comparato, victoria, & pace perpetua inde-ventura." The author's name, unknown 
to Bnmet and to fojne, is B. Frissart, who begins his work with an adulatory address to 
the '' EMiNXimssiMO Casdinali Dvgi De Bicheliev," two pages in length, in which he 
explains that he intends to draw a parallel, in his poem, between a long and well-contested 
game of Tennis and the war waged by the two great kings of Prance and Spain, in which, 
after many interruptions and renewals of hostilities, the most Christian king, Louis Xm., 
came off victorious, and prescribed the terms of peace to the Catholic king, Philip lY., his 



Hon de LeUret Autogra^hes, &o., lot 99), and was 
booglxt (with the other two) by Et. Charayay for 
960&S. 



(*) This letter is in the posseaaion of the author. The 
italics show the wor ds underlined by the king. 
C) Appendix VH. 
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vanquished opponent. M. Frissart also tells us in this pre£ace that lie was then '*the 
oldest of living Tennis-players, and, unless his vanitj deceived him, the steadiest." 

Next follows his Carmen, seven and a half pages long, in which he introduces his 
subject, the emblematical pUa pahnaria, or Tennis, and alludes to some evidently well-known 
players by name, as Briio, so called because a native of Britain ; parwue Bohriceua, named from 
Robrica(^) the place of his birth, and *'hard to beat, beyond his apparent strength;*' the 
peaceful Cherro (? Chdreau), with lips ever closed ; Oaldinua (? Gkiudin), '' with painted eyelidB, 
a man of weight, both in years and merit " ; and OrimalduSy '* as big, but also as swift, as a 
horse." It is not possible to do more than guess at these names, thus disguised in a Latin 
dress. He then proceeds to mention the real players, the two kings, and how they had 
often played, but without either of them being able to gain a decisive victory; and he 
describes their alternate successes under the simile of brilliant strokes at Tennis, made first by 
one and then by the other, with the constant result of night coming on before the game could 
be finished. At length a day is fixed, and there remains nothing but the choice of Court to be 
made ; and that of Nancy is finally selected. He hurries thither, but finds every approach 
guarded, and is obliged to bribe the huge, hungry, and thirsting German guards with ample 
offerings of wine to gain admittance. This accomplished, he finds within a welcome from 
the ''friends of Mars and of the game," and observes the walls, the doors, and the rest 
of the Court, as well as the various company assembled there. Among the latter, he mentions 
one, *' a Spaniard, full of perfumes, sitting in the primie XysUs (first gallery, or on the front 
bench), and hreaihing forth smoking odowra from his ihrocU!" This votary of tobacco seems 
to displease the assembly, which is presently gratified to see the ball, that is being tossed 
to and fro, strike out his frowt teeth and smash his nose ; which clearly proves that no net 
then covered the galleries. The kings at length appear, the French sovereign followed by 
a noble train, and the Spanish king attended by grandees, by natives of the Spanish 
colonies, and by Indians ''of revolting aspect." They enter the Court simultaneously, the 
Spaniard dressed in black and his antagonist in white, but both of noble stature and presence ; 
and there they shake hands, while the grandees and peers embrace each other. After 
arranging the seats of the judges, with one for an unseen but all-seeing referee, understood 
to be Richelieu, they settle the amount of their wager, the Spaniard proposing to play for 
the earth, the sky, and everything beneath, much to the discontent of the onlookers, who 
find themselves included in that siun; and the set to consist of the best of five games, 
— ^whoever first gained three to be the winner. Incidentally, this marks the old practice 
of making the set consist of any number of games on which the players chose to agree. 

This introductory part is interesting rather to the student of history than to the Tennis- 
player, and it is not possible to dwell on it at greater length here. The game is then conducted 
in the form of a dialogue, occasionally interrupted by a third speaker, in the person of the 
marker. This is so curious, as illustrating the game at that date, described by an 
exporioncod player, that I give it nearly at length, verbatim et Uteratim, side by side with 
a translation. 



(M Pi)aitioQ do U Qaule ot do U I^onnaiBe-Troiai^me. 
On oroit doToir U ftx«r & Longu^ en Anjou {Diet. 



O^ograpMque, par I'Abb^ Ezpillj, Amst.,' 1770, FoL, 
torn. yi.)« 
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INTEELOCVTOBES. 
Bex GalloB, Bex HispaniiB ; Signator. 
o. Mittito retionliim, eligo reotoB : nimne ego Beotns P 

Ergo pilam exoipies prior. En prnlnsio : sed nnno 

Mitto pilam in teotom, exdpe. 
H. Nil moror, ysqne paratus. 

o. Hanc infra fnnem misiBti, quindecim habemns. 

Eia age Inde, pedem mnri attigit absque resnltcu 
H. Hio etiam fortona Talet. 
o. credo, an quoqne mnlta, 

Aptaqne dexteritas : Triginta habeo. Exdpe. 
H. mitte. 

a. Serpentem per teoti oras, non sorto, sed arte 

Mitto pilam, pvde sio sine salta allabitnr yUo 

Sflspins. 

H. exoepi primo. Disqnire. 

8. seonndo. 

a. Qoadraginta St qninque. Pilam exdpe. 

H. Inde, Tolatu 

Hano semper ludam, tibi qnam do mitto. 
o. sedillam 

In ludi firma stans sede remitto fenestram. 

Primnm ego yinoo trinm Insnm. Dens annne cosptis. 

Eooe pilam mitto. 
H. aodpio. Bone Inpiter adsis. 

En metam longinqnam habeo satis : O bene faotnm : 

En aliam : signa signator : sed bene sign*. 
8. Stat transire, dn» sont metsB. Prima seonndo 
Lnsnm extra. 

H. nnmero ter qninoe. 

o. Indioet vnos. 

8. Metam Tno digito pila transilit. Altera postL 

H. Hano rinoo. 

o. hano & ego. Signator ooUige Tooes. 

QnsB Signatori tox hado andita petenti P 

(Nesdo quid petis, hnno sed iaotnm yioit Ibems.) 

O praodamm hominem, qni qnod nesoire fatetor 

ludicat. 
8. effngit : Tennis sine oorpore tox est. 

H. Ad spectatores refero. 
o. Befero qnoqne ; sed qnos P 



THE SPEAKEBS. 
The French King, the Spanish King : the Marker. 

FR. Throw np yonr racket, I choose the smooth [or right 

side] : am I not right ? 
Therefore yon first shall receive the ball. There 

goes the first stroke : C) but now I serve the ball 

on the pent-honse ; take it. 
8P. I delay not, ever ready. 
FB. This yon have pat below the cord ; I score fifteen. 

Come now, play ; that was a dead nick. 
8P. Here again fortune prevails. 

FB. I believe it ; and also much art and dexterity com- 
bined : I score thirty. Take this. 
BP. Send it. 

FB. I send the ball creeping along the edge of the pent- 
house, not by luck, but by art, for thus it most 

frequently falls in the nick [Fr. pied"] without 

any bound. 
8P. I took it at the first [bound] : enquire else. 
X. At the second. 

FB. Yiye and forty. Beceive the ball. 
8P. Play on ; at a volley I shall always play this [ser^ 

vice], which I thus return. 
FB. But I, standing in a firm podtion, return that into 

the window of the Court [the grille]. 
I win the first of the three games. God prosper 

this beginning! 
Lo 1 I serve the ball. 
8P. I take it. Gk>od Jove, be favourable ! 

Behold ! I have,[made] a rather close chase : O well 

donel 
There is another : mark, marker, but mark well. 
M. You must change sides, there are two chaseB.(^ 

The first at its second [bound has gone] beyond 

the chase. 
8F. I score fifteen. 
FB. Let him alone decide, 
n. The ball wins the chase by a finger's breadth. The 

other is at the door. 
8P. I win this. 
FB. And I too. Marker, gather the votes. 

What sentence is this that is heard by the marker 

when he asks P 
(I know not what you ask, but the Spaniard won 

this stroke.) 
O ! what a wonderful man, who pronounces upon 

that which he says he does not know ! 
M. He has fied : the faint voice is bodiless. 
8P. I appeal to the spectators. 
FB. I appeal too : but to which P 



Le coup d$ DieUf counting for nothing, as was usual then. 



O Here the players change ddes. 
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H. SospeotoB habeo nnlloB. 8P. 

o. neo ego : arbitrinm dent, fb. 

Qai prope sunt metam. 
H. qiUBre ergo Notator ab iUis. sp. 

8. QnaB leperi referam P M. 

H. Difltmota vooe referio. sp. 

8. Hano omnes metam Qallnm yioisse profati, x. 

Ore Yno dixere mihi, pila perdidit : Estis 

Qniadeni. 
H. pila bis tectum non attigit, ipse sp. 

Ter deoiea numero. 
o. oedo. FB. 

H. banc mitto. 8P. 

o. hanoqne lemitto fb. 

In fomlom teoti. Qoot iaotoB, quotqne reiectns 

Post pilnlam ! Trioeni : ranmm prvterijsti, 

Qoadraginta A qninque babeo. 
H. Bed tn qnoque mnmm : sp. 

Nob qnadrageni qnini snmnB. Eia age, mitto. 
o. Sum potior. fb. 

H. nunramqne paree : St BSBpioB, & none, gp. 

Et quondam : properemns, amat Tiotoria cnram. 

o. Lade igitnr. Signom longinqnom babeo, potiorqne. rB. 

H. Cnr potior P 8p. 

o. lamiam tetigxt pila nostra tabellam : fb. 

8. Trandte : boo Bignnm lateres tree k pede diatat. m. 

H. Exoipe. BP. 

o. sum. Tandem petijt tna spbemla fila. fb. 

Signator Bigna binoB me Tincere Insos. 
H. Sudatnm nimis est, none totnm absolnere Indum 8P. 

Hand potie eet, alia peragam Tioe. 

o. Lex data nobis fb. 

Non patitor, magnoqne omnes damore repugnant : 
Mnlti etiam inolnai dori prope raosnia ditis, 
Capti propter noB omnes in pnloere belli. 
Deniqne A, extremsa dinersa ad littora gentes, 
Imperij, inrisqne sni, qneis snmma potestas, 

Lnsns enentam expectant, finemqne labonun. 
BnrBOB an expectas, yt nox oertamina toUat P 

Integra, si protrabis Insnm, victoria nostra eet. 
Sunt Indi leges, snnt antiqnissima inra. 



I snspect none. 

Nor I : let tbose give tbeir judgment wbo are near 

the cbase. 
Ask them, tberefore, marker. 
GOiall I report wbat I bave gathered P 
Repeat it with a dear Yoice. 
Th^ all, baying said that the French [king] won 

this cbase, have with one voice told me that the 

ball lost it. Ton are fifteen all. 
The ball has twice faUed to reach the penthouse iC) 

I myself score thirty. 
I yield. 
This I serve. 
And I return it into the luiw.p) How many mih- 

ings to and fro after the ball ! Thirty all : you 

have gone above the wall, 
I score five and forty. 
But you too [have gone above] the wall : 
We are foriy.five all. Come then, I serve. 
I have advantage. 

Deuce again : and very often [we stand so] , both now. 
And formerly: let us hasten, for victory favours 

diligence. 
Flay therefore. I have a good chase, and advantage. 
Why advantage P 

Even now my ball struck the board [IV u]. 
Change sides : this is chase three. 
Beceive this-C) 
I am here. Tour ball at length has gone into the 

net.O 
Marker, score me two games [love]. 
We have sweated too much ; it is not now desirable 

to finish the whole set. I will finish it another 

time. 
The agreement we made doee not allow that, and 

everyone opposes it with a loud clamour : 
Many also, imprisoned near the walls of stem Pluto, 
All taken on our account in the dust of war. 
Lastly, remote peoples too on various shores, 
Wbo have perfect power of empire and self-govern- 
ment. 
Await the issue of our game, and the end of this toiL 
Do you look that night should once more put an 

end to our contest P 
My victory is entire, if you defer the match. 
[Surely] there are laws of the game, and there are 

very andent customs. 



(1) = two faults. 

(^ ** La lune est un trou au haut de la muraille, 
qui est du o^t^ du Toit oh Ton sert" {AcadSmie 
des Jeux, 1728). This hazard is not mentioned by 
De Garsault, 1767 ; but is described by de Man * * * eux 
(Manivieux P), an amateur of Lyons, who wrote a 
TraiU aur la ConnoUsance du Royal Jeu de Pavme 
(Neucbatel, 1783, 8vo., pp. 84, 85) as a feature of the 
Quarr^ Court n the Bue Beaubourg. Here it was a 
round hole, 8in. in diameter, in the middle of the end* 



wall (service-side), and at a height of 5ft from the 
fioor ; and, according to this writer, a ball struck into 
it at any time scored four strokes at once, or a complete 
game, in that Court. A similar hazard, but placed 
much higher, appears in the representation of a Court 
at Tubingen {see Plate 36). 

(>) This must mean the first-stroke, not the ser- 
vice. 

{*) The window -net, above the play-line ; or, perhaps, 
the fringe of the cord. 
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Niino Bemel onmino innfti exaniUtfe Ukbores. 



Onmibiu hoc Btadiom est, oapiant nuno prnlia finem. 

H. Yime, yoIo : forinnaiii omnem teniare neoesse est. 

Qui nihil ex numeris tot haberent yinoere vidi, 
Non bene tarn oceptis respondent yltima semper. 



o. Sed tamen in noetram inolinat yiotoria partem : 

Convenient spero yertas fortanaqne in ynnm. 
H. £et data lex fateor, 0i4;>iat disoordia finem. 

Yltimos ille dies sit bello. Ego transeo, mitte. 

o. Ter qoinos, sub fane est : Triginta, absqne resnltn. 
B. Omnia ennt adnersa mihi, lateresqne pilaoqne, 

Jpeaqne retionla, A sol ipse, buc attrahe telas. 

Ynde yagmn inoertnmqiie pil« non indico saltnm ? 

Longinqoas habeo metas. 
8. Transite. 

o. Notator. 

Dio p"™*"™ ngnnm. 
8. Lateree tres k pede distat. 

B. Ecoe pHam in tectum mitto. 
a. miseamqne remitto 

Ooins in fornlum. ' Bestat none ynicns ictus. 

8. Yltima meta pedi est : foruhim intra, sine tabellam. 



o. Hanc ego si yinoo, toto certamine yinoo. 

B. Lude, irilam mitto. 

a. exoipk): sonat iota tabella. 

Tree lusus numero : cessit yiotoria nobis. 
B. Tto superi ! hasne potest fieri te yinoere metas P 

Cado Tolfliia : fortona omnis superanda f erendo est. 

Instanratiui sed lusus lege teneris. 
o. Kon alia, quam qusB pnDscripta est, lege tenemur. 
81 tsmen est alter mundus, dedueere Luna 
Qoem poesifl, Indo. Deztril leuique, retr($que, 
Supri^ etiam rok onmes testari yoce : quid illi, 
Omnia qui yidt superest, quod yinoere possit ? 



It is good that we should now bear this labour once 

for all. 
It is the will of everyone ; let our battle have now 
a termination. 
8P. Tou will it P so [then] do I. I must [now] risk my 
whole fortune. 
I have very often seen those win who had nothing 
scored to them, [for] the end does not always 
answer so well the beginning [as might be 
expected]. 
FB. But yet victory leans to our cause : 

Yalour, I hope, and fortune will meet on one side. 
sp. I confess, we have a rule laid down } so let the 
dispute now have an end. 
This must be the last day of our war. I cross 
overiC) serve. 
FB. Fifteen, it is below the oord : a dead nick, thirty. 
8P. Everything is against me, both the chases and the 
balls. 
And the very rackets, and the sun himself too; 

draw the curtains this way. 
How is it that I do not judge the wayward and 

uncertain bound of the ball P 
I have [mode] close chases. 
X. Change sides. 
FB. Marker, call the first chase. 

X. It is chase three. 

8P. See, I serve the ball on the penthouse. 

FB. And I return it still piore swiftly into the little 
hazard [le irou]. But one stroke only now 
remains. 

X. The last chase is at the nick [Fr. au pied, = better 
than half-a-yard] : play to the little hasard or the 
board [Vais], 

FB. If I win this, I win the whole match. 

8P. Flay then ; I serve. 

FB. I take it : the board is struck, and resounds. 
I score three games : the victory has fallen to us. 

8P. Ye Gods above ! Is it possible for you to win such 
chases as these P 
I yield willingly : every [kind of] fortune is to be 

overcome by endurance. 
But you are bound by the law of repeated games.(^) 

FB. We are bound by no other law than that which was 
prescribed at first : but if, however, there be 
another world, which you can bring down from 
the moon, I play [you for it]. On the right, on 
the left, behind us, and above, all with one voice 
are agreed : what remains for him to win who 
has [already] won everything P 



0) "Ayant perdu la preoKl^ partie, faut changer 
de plaoe " {La Maiton AeadinUque, Paris, 1659, 
12mo. ; Let formu, fc^ lor$qu*il m iovs vn Prim, 
ArtieU F., p. 158). oMBia sodi custom as this seems 



to be the only way of accounting for a change of 
sides between tiie end of one game and the beginning 
of the next. 
CO A sort of retnn^match. 
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I cannot here print more of tliis amusing pampUet, wliich has taken up too much space 
as it is. It seems to me doubly interesting ; both as a picture of the game, played in a Quarr^ 
court, with le trou, la hme, and Tai^, but without a dedans; and also of the manners and 
politics of the day, with the usual abject adulation of Eichelieu, sitting as arbiter of the strife 
between the two most powerful nations of the Continent, even in the last year before his death. 
In the pamphlet before us, he is made, in the sequel, to dictate the terms of peace ; and the 
poem concludes with a eulogy of him, spoken by Louis himself. 

During this, and the ensuing reign of Louis XTV., la pavme flourished exceedingly in 
France. The popular Due de Beaufort was a great player, and none the less popular for that : 
the following anecdote is related of him by Guy-Patin,(^) May 14, 1649 : " No one is talked 
of here but M. de Beaufort, for whom the Parisians, and especially the market-women (le$ 
femmee de la Halle), have a particular affection. While he was playing in a iripot in the 
Marais du Temple, four days ago, most of these market-women went in knots, to see him 
play, and to pray for his prosperity. As they made a clamour in entering, the people of 
the house complained, and it became necessary for the Due to leave the Court and make 
them be quiet, which he could not do without allowing these women to come in, a few at 
a time, one after the other, to see him play : and, perceiving that one of them was looking 
upon him with a favourable eye, he said to her : * Well, gossip ! you have insisted on 
coming in; what pleasure do you find in seeing me lose my money?' She answered him 
immediately : ' Monsieur de Beaufort, play on boldly, you shall not want for money ; my gossip 
here and I have brought two hundred crowns, and, if we must have more, I am ready to go 
back and fetch as much again.' Then all the other women began crying out that they had 
money at his service, jEor which he thanked them. More than two thousand women visited 
him there that day." 

Anecdotes of play and players might be collected almost without end. Tallemant des 
Reaux (*) tells one of La Chaisnee-Montmor (about 1657), who, when playing and losing, used 
to throw the balls, the ball-basket, his racket, and clothes, into the grille, — and himself after 
them. He gives another example of a player, not of Tennis, but none the less worthy of 
imitation, who, when he lost, was in the habit of giving a crown to his servant, to go outside 
and utter a few good, round oaths for him. 

In 1657 the Dutch Ambassador, having had an account made of all the principal establish- 
ments of Paris, found that there were then there one hundred and fourteen regular iripaU.(^ 
He expresses some surprise that the nimiber was not larger, though it seems large enough 
to us of the present day. Soon came the Fronde, however; and it then fared ill with tripoU 
and players. M. de Beaufort (^) was hardly in a position to play, nor his admirers from 
the market to see him play, and offer him their purses. Paris was besieged by the king^s 
troops, a famine raged throughout the town, and few people thought of la pa/wme. One of 



Q) Lettres, torn, i., p. 43, La Haye, 1707. Patin was 
Doctor of Medicine of the Faculty of Paria, and pro- 
feesor at the College Bpyal. 

(') Historiettea, Paria, 1857, 8vo., vol. vii.. p. 400. 

(') Journal d*un Voyage d Ports en 1657 et 1658, 
8yo., 1862, p. 249. 

(^) A. Dumas, in one of his amusing noyels, Vingt 



ans aprSs, gives a very graphic but quite apoaiypiial 
account of the Duo's escape from the ChAteau d« Vln- 
oennes, by means of communications from his friends, 
forwarded inside a Tennis-ball, thrown to him, whik 
playiog on the terrasset by a supposed oonntrymaB in 
the ditch below the walls. The story, of course, is band 
entirely on the Duo's well-known partiality for tiie 
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the wittiest MoMmnadei of the time, called le Mimttre d^EUU flcmh4, describes the miseries 
to which Fkuris was subjected, without omitting the hardships of the poor pa/umier$f who could 
no longer get any money wagered saua la corde : 



L'Oroi^tan ut pn$ pour Mot^ 
n n'a ni fMdtre ni haiume ; 
Bt Cknuin, iSoiMiiur, et Sereot 
Ne gagnent phu rien ^ la paume. 



' The monntebank looks foolish now, 

»^, , 1 + il With stage or drug he nought can do ; 

or, treeiy transiatea, ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ Sanmnr. and Seroot 

At Tennis never win a son. 



Here we have three more names of jpattmiera, which would otherwise have been lost, to add 
to the meagre list, at the head of which stands Margot, followed long after by Becquet and 
Pierre (dentil. 

La Fontaine, writing to his wife, September 9, 1663, speaks thus of one of his relations, 
Fran9ois Pidoux of Poitiers : '' In any case, my kinsman of Ch&tellerault remains eleven hours 
on horseback without inconvenience, though over eighty years of age. What distinguishes 
him, particidarly from his relations of Ch&teau Thierry, is that he loves sport and la. paume, 
knows the Bible by heart, and writes controversial works ; otherwise, he is the most cheerful 
of men, and thinks less than most men about business, except that of his pleasures." Q) 

We owe to an Italian artist, Mitelli, a very curious print, (') representing a gamester 
surrounded with cards, dice, money, rackets and balls. These latter are roughly etched, 
as is the whole plate, but afford a presumably truthful idea of the rackets and balls of his 
day (1675) in Italy. Plate 9 gives a correct facsimile of these, and it will be seen that the 
rackets, which have their handles protected with leather, have no middle-pieces at all, and are 
strung, as in Hulpeau's frontispiece, in the same direction as now, up and down and across 
their heads. These two examples stand, as far as our present knowledge goes, alone among 
representations of rackets before 1700. It is difficult to believe that they are simply more 
&ithful than the careful prints by Scaino, Callot, <fcc., hitherto seen : it seems rather more likely 
that the manner of stringing was passing then through a transitional stage, and gradually 
approaching more and more nearly to the modem style. 

In 1676 a comedy by Thomas ComeiUe, called Le Triomphe des Bamea, was acted at 
P&ris in the Theatre of the Hdtel de Gu^n^gaud ; (') and the BaXld of the Ghme of Picguet 
was one of the Interludes. In this the four Knaves, the Kings, and the Queens appeared ; 
and the trains of the last were borne up by four slaves, the first of whom represented Tennis, 
the second Billiards, the third Dice, and the fourth Backgammon. 

In 1682, when Louis XiV. was but forty-four years of age, the immense work of building 
the Chateau of Versailles was completed, and the king fixed his residence and the seat of 
his government there, and there kept his splendid Court. It has always been a source of 
surprise that Louis XIV., who was in his youth fond of Tennis, and practised it as an 
exercise and amusement, should never have built a Court in this palace, nor played the 
game in his riper years. Wlien, however, he left the palace and came to live in Paris, the 



O Higt. delavieetdes auvr, d$ J. dela FontoMM, by 
Walokenaer, 1 toL 8to., Faona, 1824. 

O l^lu* ^ ^o. 9 of a set of 26 platee, exoeedingly 
iwre, to be foimd in the British Mnsenm, in vol. iii. of 
the works of ICtdH, and entitled Lx YaNnguATTBO 



Hobs dell' Humana FxlicitA Gonsacratx All' 
Em"®- bt Bkv"<>- Pbbnc"- Cabd. D. Gig. Nioola 
CoNTi Invknzionx Disxono ED Intaolio Di Giuseppe 
Maria Mitelli, Pittoiie BoLoaNXSE. 1675. 
(') There was a Court close by, see p. 22. 
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construction of a Tennis-court was put into the hands of Nicolas Crett^ the king's pa/umimrf 
at a cost of 45,503fr. ; and the works, begun in 1686, were brought to an end by the 
last days of December of the same year. The king's sons, the princes of the blood, and 
nobles of the Court, began immediately to frequent the jeu de jpawns ; but Louis XIY. 
not only never played, but never even appeared in the dedans. This is clearly shown by 
the curious Memairea of Dangeau, who, as is well known, kept a daily and minute journal 
of everything that happened in and about the Court of the grwnd monarque. The Tennis- 
court is partially seen in a view of VeracdUes en 1667, which occurs in the great work by 
M. Gkvard upon that palace, (^) engraved by Petit from a picture of the time. It is 
marked distinctly on a plan, engraved by Leroux, in the same work. (*) 

A little later, but still imder Louis XIY., we find the race of pavmiera more prosperous 
than it had been. Dangeau (') writes thus: ''The king (Oct. 26, 1687) saw the great 
players of la paume perform, and granted them the privilege which they solicited. They will 
in future play twice a week at Paris, and will advertise publicly, like the comedians. They 
are five in number : the two Jourdains, le Pape, Clerg^ (^), and Servo." Perhaps, this last 
name should be Sercot, as in the passage from the Miniatre d^Etai fiomb^y quoted above. 
The game appears to have become here more of an exhibition than an exercise enjoyed 
by the public. The king himself was not the man to favour it in practice; he loved no 
exercise, nor did his health permit him, at least before the operation efEected by F^lix, to 
join in any active sport. He was fond of billiards, a game which at that time obtained 
much of its vogue from his preference. Mazarin encouraged the quieter and more sedentary 
pastimes, such as hocca^ biribi, and other games of hazard borrowed from Italy. The Abb^ 
de Saint-Pierre, clear-sighted in this, if in no other point, reproaches him bitterly with the 
consequences of this baneful influence : '' Men preferred games of chance," he says, '' and 
ceased to play active games, such as la paume, le mail, <fcc. ; they became weaker, more 
unhealthy, more ignorant, and less polite. The women, led astray by the same attraction, 
learned to respect themselves less than before." 

Louis XV. did nothing to change this state of things for the better ; la pavme had none 
of his sympathy. In a book, however, called Cirimonial Diplomatique dea Coura de V Europe, (^) 
we find the following Extraii du CSremonial de Fra/nce : '' When the king plays la paume, the 
cloak-bearer presents a ball to him with one hand, while he holds the sword in the other. 
He also marks the cost of all the sets which the king loses while he plays, and the king pays 
all, whether he win or lose. When the king has left off playing, the master of the Court has 
to supply the officers of the chamber and wardrobe with a collation, if it be after dinner, and, 
if it be the morning, with a breakfast." 

The game now continued to decline in popularity. Courts became less numerous, because 
there was less demand for them, and good players were less often seen. Of the latter, 
however, there were still a few, particularly one named Cabas8e,(^) who gave his name to a 
singular, back-handed stroke, by which he ''boasted" the ball into the dedans from the 



0) Tom. i., B^rie 1. 

(^) OiUeries Historiques d$ VersaiUes, 16 toIb. Gr. in 
Fol., 1837— [1847]. 

(') MdiHon compUtey torn, ii., p. 57. 



{*) We find another player of thia name, pouiblj 
this man's son, a little later, 1740-1753. 
(*) By Dnmont (Amsterdam, 1739). 
(*) M. de Man * * * eux (p . 33) spells this name CovotM. 
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either of these. M. Bessi^res, at Lyons, was a fine player, but had a mania for judging every 
ball geometrically, and attributing to chance every bound which did not fall in with his theory. 
M. Turlot, of Dijon, played a neat and solid game, as did also M. Arthaud, at Grenoble. 
M. Reverdy, however, of Ch&lons-sur-Sa6ne, was by far the best amateur of France. He was 
equally strong in judgment, return, and cutting the ball ; he was tall, had a good volley, and 
distinguished himself particularly in playing an up-hill game. In fact, he was cool, even 
when playing a match on the result of which some heavy stake depended ; he never wrangled 
nor lost his composure, but played the tenth set as calmly as the first. Q) 

In spite of the decreasing popularity of la paume, the Tennis-courts of France were now, 
if not more accurately and elaborately built than before, at least more scientifically planned 
and described. M. de Qarsault, in his Art du Paumier-Baquetier, etdela Paume, M.DCCLXVIL, 
which was adopted by the Academie BoycUe, and is now extremely rare, begins thus: ** La 
Paume is the only game which can take rank in the list of Arts and Crafts, the description of 
which has been undertaken by the Eoyal Academy of Science; seeing that, being itself 
an Art, it is executed by the help of another, which has its own instnmients and special 
manufacture, viz., that of the Backets and Balls. It was raised to the rank of a Corporation 
in 1610, under the title of the CommunaiUe des MaUrea PaumierB-Ba^quetiers, Faiaeun d^Eteufa^ 
Pdotes & BaXle9,(^) "They alone have the right to keep a Jeu de Paume, and to make 
the rackets & balls used in this game, or in that of the volant (shuttle-cock). After 
describing the place where the game is played, and the manufacture of the Backet and 
that of the Ball, which constitute all the art of the MaUre-Pavmier, it would appear that 
the object of the Academy was entirely accomplished ; and so it is, with regard to that 
mechanism the aim of which is to minister to the Art of the game itself. All bodily 
exercises, subject to constant rules, have justly acquired the title of Arts par excellence \ 
the mind has need only, in their execution, of the resources of the body, with the help of 
certain instruments; such are the Arts of Horsemanship, of Fencing, &c. In like manner, 
let us no longer consider la paume as a Oame, nor as a mere pastime without any use, but 
as an Art which, with the aid of only a few instnmients, becomes a veiy salutary exercise, 
by means of which youth may gain robust health and that activity which is so necessary 
in the course of life. This exercise is, therefore, in such estimation that edifices are built on 
purpose for it, as others are built for learning the art of riding. The King has a Tennis- 
court in each of his Boyal Mansions, at Versailles, at Fontainebleau, at St. Germain,(') and 
at Compiegne ; M. le Due d'Orl^ans has one at Yillers-cotterets ; and M. le Prince de Cond^ 
one at Chantilly. One may compare the art of 2a paume for the Infantry with that of 
Horsemanship for thei Cavalry, and both officers and soldiers who shall have practised it 
will find themselves by far superior to those who know only their ordinary exercise, or 
even that of the sword : for the former liberates the arms alone, and the latter directs the body 
in but one way ; whereas the bending, starting, and running, which are necessary in -this 
Ghame, make the body equally supple throughout, and train it, if I may say so, in every 
possible way." The author then proceeds to describe the Court, two kinds of which were 



0) De Man » » • enx, pp. 150, 151. 

O These three yarieties have already been described 



and defined aboye, p. 11, n. O. They seem to have been 
simultaneously in use. (') See plates 7 and 3. 
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in use in his day, — ^tbat whicli was called Le QuarrCf or the Square ; and the other with 
the dedans, which is almost the same as that of the present day, and but slightly different 
from the old Court in the Louvre, of which a plan was given in Plate 3. Tennis-players 
will be able to judge of this at a glance. 

Plates 10 and 11 are reduced copies of the two plans given in de Garsault's book, corrected 
by his own measurements, with a description of the Q^arre Court, which has now become 
a thing of the past, and also of that with the dedans. Both plans are drawn to a scale of 
French feet, and I must remind my readers that the French foot, or pied du Boi, = about 
1279 English inches. 

" Every Tennis-court," says de Oarsault, in his precise and invaluable treatise, '' is a 
long rectangular building, contained by four walls : two of these are plain, and form the 
sides of it in its length, and a gable at each end in its width. The ground, which this 
carcase should contain, will be 96ft. long and 36ft. broad, so that, when all the internal 
constructions are made, the area of the Court shall be 90ft. long by 30ft. in breadth. The 
two side-walls shall be about 14ft. or 15ft. high; but at their extremity, adjoining the 
gables, they shall be 4ft. or 5ft. higher for the distance of 6ft. or 7ft., after which they 
shall be finished with a slope in the direction of their thickness (see Plate 13) ; and these 
four raised pieces [of wall] are called the vpper joues (cheeks) |a, a, a, a. On each side- 
wall seven timber posts shall be placed, at equal distances from each other, h, h, h, &c. 
These posts shall be 14ft. in height, and shall support the main roof: it is through the 
spaces intervening between these posts that light is admitted throughout the Court; and, 
for this reason, the building must be placed somewhat apart from other houses or great trees, 
so as not to be darkened, but to have a sufficient light. This, then, is what may be called 
the carcase of the building: let us now pass to the interior constructions. At 5ft. distance 
from the inner side of one of the side- walls, and parallel with it from one end to the other, 
a low wall is built, of various heights ; that is to say, 7ft. high at each end, for the distance 
of 18ft. on the left [the hazard-side] and 13ft. on the right : all the rest of the wall shall 
be 3ft. 4in. in height. Now, — as the two ends of this wall, raised to the height of 7ft., must 
receive a wall-plate, to run at that height from one end to the other, — in order to support this, 
seven light, round, wooden posts, turned like little pillars, with bases and capitals, are fixed 
upon the low wall ; viz., two at 10ft. from each . 7ft. wall, two more at 10ft. from these, by 
the side of an opening of 2^ft., which gives entrance to the court ; another post at the other 
edge of each of these openings ; and one post at 10ft. from each of these last, exactly midway 
in the length of the area of the Court : all these posts are marked g, g, g, &c., and the central 
post, /; the 7ft. walls are marked d, d, and are called the joues (cheeks). TTpon the plate, 
of which we have spoken above, is placed the lower edge of a [wooden] roof [or pent-house] 
sloped at the angle of 45^ (nc), the top of which rests on the side- wall ; and the whole of this 
forms a long corridor, called the gaMery, C, C. At right angles with this gallery, which we 
have just described, and at 5ft. from the gable inside on the left, another low wall, but plain, 
is built, 7ft. high, h, which ends in a square opening, i, one side of which is made by the 
main wall [opposite to the gallery] ; it is at the height of 3ft. 4in. from the floor, and its width 
is 2ft. 9in. This wall, h, supports another pent-house, similar to the first, and they are joined 
together in their angle [of intersection] : this jimction is marked by a dotted line. 
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" In the gable at the other end of the Court, and opposite to the [square] opening described 
above, there is on the level of the floor another square opening, Z, 16in. each way, contrived 
in the thickness of the wall of the gable itself. At the point where the gallery ends, a board 
(rats), m, is attached, 1ft. in breadth and 6ft. in height, behind which a hollow is made, the 
effect of which is that the board, not touching the wall [except at its edges], gives a different 
sound, when struck by a ball, (}) to that given by the wall. 

** The whole area of the Court is paved with flags of Caen stone, each 1ft. sqiiare, makin g 
90 rows of flags ; and the ceiling, level with the tops of the great posts first mentioned, shall 
be of fir-boards. 

" The post, /, at the centre of the gallery described above, shall be pierced at 6ft. from 
the floor with a hole, through which must pass a central cord, from which a net shall hang 
down to the floor. This cord crosses the whole width of the Court, separates it into two equal 
parts, and is attached, at the same height of 5ft., to a hook fixed in the main wall [opposite] ; 
and, in order to be able to stretch it more or less, a winch is placed in the low wall, below the 
post, /, and holds one end of the cord : the latter, for appearance sake, is covered with a tissue 
of strong thread ; and this cord, with its net, hangs gradually lower and lower by its weight 
as it crosses the Court, so that it is hardly more than 2^f t. high in the centre. The winch serves 
to raise it more or less, according to the wishes of the players (nc). For the winch, see Plate 13 : 
and for the curve of the net, Plate 12." Here I may mention, as instances of the negligence 
with which such matters as those detailed above have been carried out in this countiy, that in 
the Court at Hampton Court, undoubtedly the oldest extant in England, and probably the model 
of all our other now-existing Courts, the net was, till recently, fixed at the height of 4ft. llin. 
at the post /, and at that of 5ft. 5in. at the hook in the main wall (*) ; while at Lord's, where all the 
principal matches are played and the best play is to be seen, the net, instead of being equidistant 
from each end of the Court, is nearer to the dedans than to the other end by 1 ft. In this 
latter Court, the galleries are all of wrong sizes, and no two of them correspond with each 
other ; and in both Courts there are irregularities and imperfections too numerous to describe. 
It is needless to say that these are really imperfections, and cannot have been purposely 
so arranged ; for in a game of great skill and precision, like Tennis, it is evident that the 
difference of inches here ajid there must be of importance, and may be sometimes fatal to all 
judgment and calculation, however able and rapid they may be. 

De Garsault goes on to describe the jeu a dedans of his day, which, he says, '' should be 
in all its internal proportions the same as the jeu quarre ; but it must be bounded at ike other 
gable by a third pent-house, of the same dimensions as the former two. It is this additional 
pent-house which makes the essential difference of this with the quarre Court ; moreover, this 
has no trou [the little hazard on the floor-level, on the service-side], nor aie [on the same side, 
as described above], but it has a tambcmr. All this is to be explained. Ab nothing can be 
taken away from, and no encroachment made upon the interior of the Court, and since 
this third pent-house should have the same depth as the others, it is necessary that 



Q) It was only a ball which atmok this h^ore drop- 
ping that scored a stroke (de Man * * * eox, p. 83 ; also 
Hnlpean, art. 10 ; &g.)> Bee also the discnsaion of the 



Tambonr, p. 37. the hole in the nei-poet. 



(^) Since this paragraph appeared in The Field (1876), 
the donrt has been repaired, and this error has been 
rectified by lowering the hook to the same height with 
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tlie wall of this gable should be put back 5ft. ; so, the carcase of the jeu a dedans will be 
[by so much] longer than that of the quarrS, Moreover, this pent-house is supported 
only at each end by a plain wall 7ft. high : that which adjoins the jaue of the gallery, A, 
shall be 4^ft. in length, and that which is at the other end, D, 8^ft. The space between 
these two ends is [partially] enclosed by a low wall, 3ft. 4in. high, which leaves an opening, B 
[above it], 22ft. long by 3ft. Sin. high. This corridor takes, then, the place of the trou and 
the board (Tats), mentioned in the description of the QuarrS Court, and is called the deda/ns. 
In building a Court intended to have a dedanSf an additional thickness of 16in. is given to 
the main wall on the hazard-side; and this is continued, from top to bottom, for 18ft. 
from the gable, and is finished with a cant, or sloped face, which should have a surface of 26in. 
The remainder of the wall is continued of the usual thickness. It is this cant, or sloped face, 
which players call the tofn^otir, E." Neither Scaino, nor de Garsault, gives any explanation 
of the origin of this tenn. I have been told by an old French player that he remembered 
a Court in Paris, in which the figure of a drummer (tambowr) was painted at the top of the 
so-called projection ; but it seems most likely that this was done only in the way of decoration, 
for there is nothing to prove that such figures were painted in early Courts, nor does the figure 
itself help us to accoimt for its position there. We have seen the hoards placed in the Jeu 
Quarre^ as a hazard to be played for ; and the griUe was, as it is still, generally filled in with 
wood, the sound of which, when struck, proved in each case that the ball had reached, or entered, 
the hazard. It is, therefore, not unlikely that the tambour also was at first encased with wood, 
not indeed for a hazard, but to make it, possibly, easier of construction, smoother, and truer 
than it could be otherwise made ; and, perhaps, also to give additional variety to the game, 
which seems to have been always a great object to players of former times, as we frequently see 
in Scaino's book. He constantly suggests tambours, openings, and doors of wood, simply 
to complicate the game. A ta/mhour^ thus constructed, would resemble a drwn to some extent, 
when struck by the ball; and the name, once given to it, might naturally be afterwards 
recalled by a picture of a drummer above the tomdcmr, when the reason for the name was 
lost and already forgotten. 

After describing the two kinds of Tennis-court used in his day, de Oarsault proceeds to 
explain the names applied to their various parts. It will be seen that, in the plan of the Court 
with the dedans, Plate 11, only those parts are lettered in which it differs from the QuarrS 
Court, Plate 10. In reproducing de Gkirsault's description, I give the English equivalents of 
the French terms, wherever these last have not been already incorporated into our language. 

The space on the left, from the corde [net] to the end-wall, is called ^devetB le Jeu 
[hazard-side], and on the right from the cordej f lefond du Jeu [service-side]. The corridor, C, 
in which one finds oneself on first entering the Court, is called the gcUerie [gallery], and the 
spaces between the posts are called the auverU [openings, or galleries]. Each of these has its 
particular name, and the names are the same on each side of the corde : the nearest to the 
net is called the premier [first gallery] v, v ; and the next the parte [door] z, z ; then comes the 
second [second gallery] y, y ; and lastly the dernier [last gallery] x, x.(^) These are distinguished 

from each other, on opposite sides of the net, by being called le dernier au fond du Jeu [last 

■•~— — — — ' — ■ ■ . 

(') De Garaanlt tnnsposes the parte and §econd by a derioal error, whicb I liaTe oorrected here. 
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gaJIeij femoe-side, or simplj, last gallery], and le dernier deven le Jeu [last gallerj, hazard- 
sidej, Ac In modem Courts it has been found more oonrenient to continue the low wall under 
the openings called porte$t and to take off from the premien^ on each nde of the net, a space 
sufficient to allow the players to pass to and fro, and to gire standing-room for the marker, 
vhere he has the best chance of seeing and mj^rtrng accorately the chases on either side. The 
older arrangement is still in force in the Conrt at Fontainebleaa and, perhaps, also elsewhere. 

The wooden roof which corers the gallery is called the toU [pent-honse], and the two ends 
of wall beyond the galleries, the j(me$ [cheeks, bat we hare no name for these], d^d; the return 
of the roof is called the toU de la grille [grille-penthouse, but we have no name for this], A, 
because the opening at the end of it is called the griJU^ t. The hole which is opposite to the 
yriUe is called the petU irau, I ; and the board on the other side, the aU^ m. 

We haye neither of these last, of course, in any English Court now standing. There 
was, until recently, such a Court at Vienna ; but it is no longer used. 

In Courts with dedans^ the plain walls which support the third pent-house, and are of 
different lengths, are called, one, the mur du petit dedans^ Ay — ^because it has a foot more in length 
than the other, and consequently makes the opening of the dedans smaller on that than on the 
other side of the half -court-line o, o, — ^and the other, the «iicr du grand dedans^ D : the whole 
opening is caUed the dedans, B. The latter name, as well as that of the ^riZZe, has been adopted 
by English players, generally with a pronunciation which would excruciate the delicate French 
ear ; but it is a great pity that we have neither adopted nor translated the other terms, and also 
a few more, for which I can give no English equivalent that is in use. The plate, for instance, 
which runs along the tops of the galleries and dedans, and supports the rafters of the pent- 
house, is called by the French bandeau. It is frequently struck by the ball, and often furnishes 
matter for questions that have to be decided ; and yet we hare no name for it in English. If a 
committee, of sufficient authority, could invent a nomenclature for these anonymous parts of 
English Courts, or Anglidse the French names, they would confer a lasting benefit on 
English Tennis. Failing this, I have attempted to supply the need. 

The tambour, E, has already been described. There were formerly wooden corridors 
running completely round the building, as described by de Oarsault; but of these I need 
say little here. Their object was to support nets to stop stray balls, and to carry curtains 
to keep the sim's glare from the Court. These corridors are no longer so used, nor have I 
ever seen them in existence. Nets are still attached to the openings between the great timber 
posts, h, b, &c, ; but the openings are generally glazed and provided with blinds, or have their 
glass painted. The nets serve both to protect the glass, and to prevent those balls from being 
lost which would otherwise pass through the openings. 

The net attached to the carde has been already mentioned. There are other nets, 
covering all the openings of the galleries and dedans, which were a recent invention when de 
Garsault wrote (1767), for he tells us that they had only been a few years in use, in order to 
make the galleries safe for spectators. " Formerly," he says, " they dared not stay in the 
galleries, for fear of receiving blows from the balls, by which, iodeed, some people had been 
dangerously hurt ; whereas one can now watch the play at one's ease, and ladies can be present 
without running any risk." We have seen in the Carmen de Ivdo pUcB, quoted above, that in 
1641 these nets were a luxury utterly unknown. (See p. 26.) 
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Another net was called tHe rahai ; it was placed over the end-pent-houses. To support it, 
several light iron rods were fixed, about 10ft. or lift, above the pent-house, at regular distances 
apart, on the interior face of each gable. These rods stood out 3ft. or 4ft., and to them the net 
was attached. Its use was double ; first, to strike down the balls which bounded up to it from 
the pent-house ; and secondly, to catch those which, being sent above the play-line, dropped 
from the wall above, which was covered with matting, that served to deaden the force of such 
balls as struck it, as well as to lessen the reverberation of noise within the Court. 

In English Courts no rahat nor matting have been used for many a day ; but there is 
a trace of the rahat at Hampton Court, where the wall at the play-line, over the pent- 
house at each end, is finished with a wooden plate, the outer edge of which is turned outwards 
for several inches beyond the plane of the wall. Above this again, in the same Court, the 
real end- walls, or gahlea as de Gbrsault calls them, stand back some 6ft. or 8ft.; and the 
effect of this is that the balls, which pass over the rudimentary rahat mentioned above, are 
caught by the wall which supports it, and which stands up about 4ft. above the floor of the 
corridor which intervenes between it and the gable- wall, and gives a passage for the marker 
when he goes up to collect the stray balls, to open the windows, or arrange the blinds. 

It seems a pity that this rahai is not still a part of the internal fittings of a Tennis-court. 
Many good strokes are, for want of it, allowed now to fly up from the pent-house and be lost 
to the striker ; whereas, striking an inch or two lower, they would, perhaps, have decided a 
stroke, perhaps a game, or even a set ; and, if returned to the Court by the rahaiy when too high 
to do this, they would offer a sufficiently easy return to the player. It was, indeed, partly in 
the latter's interest, probably, that this contrivance was originally placed there ; for it was never 
the custom to score against the striker such strokes as touched the roof, until a very recent 
date. The roof was always considered, technically speaking, good ; its use was to protect the 
players from sun, wind, and rain ; but not to limit their play, as did the side-walls, end- walls, 
and other limits of the Court. On this head more must be said hereafter : the practice was 
as here stated down to 1800, (}) without doubt, and it explains the use of the rahat. 

The whole interior of the Court is painted black. At that time (1767), the master of the 
Court himself prepared this colour, and de Qursault gives a recipe for making it, — a half- 
hogshead of bullock's blood, fourteen bushels of lamp-black, ten ox-galls to dilute the 
lamp-black, &c. ; the whole to be mixed cold. Nowadays the painter is called in, and the 
master of the Tennis-court no longer mixes his own paint, nor paints his own Court. " When 
the Court is much used," says de Garsault, '^ this colour is renewed twice a year. The floor 
and roof are left of their natural colour. It is evident that black is used in order that the 
players may the more readily perceive the ball, which is white, and follow it with the eye. 
The exterior walls also round the entrance are painted black, as a sign for the Court. In 
Spain the Tennis-courts are white (*) and the balls black." 

0) See P. BaroeUon's R^Us et Principes de Paume. and 17th oentnriea it was popular among the nobles, it 

(^ This onstom is foUowed, as I am told, in some has since then fallen into saoh disuse that nobody in 

Indian Backet-oourts at the present day, with the inten- that aristocratic country has thought it worth while to 



tion of avoiding the absorption of heat from the sun 
by black walls. 

There is, I belieye, no treatise on the Juego de pelota^ 
as Tennis is called in Spain. Though during the 16th 



write about a sport which is now confined to the lowest 
classes of society. fSrancisco de Alcozer, a Franciscan 
friar, published at Salamanca in 1559, 4to., a Tratado 
del juego ; and another ecclesiastic, Francisco de Luque 
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In England, as far as we know at present, Courts have always been painted black ; and 
Scaino (p. 159) tells ns that '' in Fnuioe thej have black walls and white balls/' from which 
it appears that this arrangement also was of French invention, as well as those which have 
been already traced to that ingenious nation. 

Beside painting the walls, posts, &c.y of this sombre but useful colour, certain lines on 
the floor were also marked out with it ; two in the direction of the leng^ of the Courts viz., 
one 0, 0, which divides equally the whole area of the Court lengthwise, from end to end ; and 
the other, p, about 13ft. in length from the hazard-side end-wall, parallel with the side-wall 
and at 7ft. from it ; this is called the Pass-line. All the others run across the Courts and 
serve to mark the chases, which will be explained hereafter. All these lines should be 2in. in 
breadth. In England they are usually painted yellow, except the last-gallery-line, which is 
frequently (but faultily) coloured blue. 

Those letters on the plans which have not yet been explained are: B, the principal 
entrance ; s, the buffet for refreshments. 

At Z, on the service-side in the Jeu Quarr^, was the place for a kind of small catapult, 
which the marker used in serving to the first player, when the Court was used for the je» dm 
volant, or shuttlecock. This game was fashionable in the last century, but not generally 
popular, as it was excessively fatiguing ajid expensive. The Urgent d'Orleans brought it 
chiefly into fashion, and it was always played in a Tennis-court De Gkursault describes the 
game. 

In Plate 12, a Jeu k Dedans is represented, seen from the dedans itself, in which spectators 
are seated. This and the next, Plate 13, are also taken from de Qarsault's book. In the latter 
plate we have a Jeu Quarr^, seen from the side-galleries, the pent-house and nets being removed 
from these, as also the net from the dedans in the former view, in order to show as much 
as possible of the interior. In the Jeu Quarre, we see the whole length of a Court with the 
windows, over some of which the curtains are drawn, the posts supporting the roof, a player 
at each end, the one at the service-end seeming about to strike a ball which he holds in his 
hand, and behind him, on the floor, the little hazard or trou in the end-walL Behind the 
player at the other end are the griUe, seen in perspective, the pent-house, and the rabai 
above it. At the ports on the service-side stands the marker, racket in hand. In Plate 12 we 
see the tambour. In both plates, the figures of the players are too tall to be in proportion ; 
but it seemed best to reproduce de Gkirsault's plates faithfully, even with their faults. 

Such, then, was a French Tennis-court in 1767, carefully set out, and described for a 
great work like that of VAcademie des Sciences. De Ghbi^ult's book, which is historically most 
valuable, contains some more information, which must, however, be put aside for the moment. 



Faxftrdo, wrote Fiel dewngano contra la oeioBidad y los 
juegos, Madrid, 1603, 4to. Both these aathors mention 
the juego de pelota as one which was to be allowed in 
a moral and Christian oommnnity, as contribating to 
the derelopment of the limbs, Ac. ; bat give no descrip- 
tion of the game. A third, Antonins de Obregon A 
Zereoeda, wrote a commentary on the Ethics of Aristotle 
for the nse of Philip III. when a Prince (Pincia, 1603, 
Fol.) ; and, among the sports and pastimes in which a 
king might indulge, he enumerates the chase, music, 



dancing, the juego de pelotaf Ao. Ghregorio Leti, in his 
Vita delDuca d^Oesuna (Amst. 1699, 12nio.), relates an 
anecdote which proves that the game was mooh in fashion 
at the Spanish Court towards tihe beginning of the 17th 
century. The game is still played a good deal in Spanish 
schools and colleges, but generally with no other imple- 
ment than the hand : and the baU is not hard. At 
Madrid there are still "yards" where people obtain 
admission by i>aying. and play either holos (bowls) or a 
rude Tenuis [$ee p. 7, note (")]. 
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It is now time to resiiine and, as rapidly as possible, conclude this sketch of the foreign 
history of the game, from the point at which we left it (p. 34), to the present day. 

The Comte d'Artois, who was very fond of la pavme, received a still more severe lesson in a 
Tennis-court than that which was administered to the young Prince de Cond^, as related above 
(p. 33). About the end of May, 1780 (*), he was one day engaged in playing a set in one of the 
principal IripoU in the Rue Mazarine, when his skill was far outshone by that of his partner. 
He soon became irritated by his own want of success, and by the constant applause which his 
partner's strokes received from the gallery ; and, using some of the coarse expressions then 
too often employed by persons even of the highest position, he ordered everybody out of 
the dedans. A single officer remained, to whom the prince cried, " Did you not hear what I 
said ? " " Yes, indeed, monseigneur," he replied ; " but, as I am neither the 6 . . . nor 
the y .../.. . that you mentioned, I have remained here." The prince bit his lips in 
silence. 

The foremost ia>mateurs in Paris at this period were M. Desjobert,!^. de Can de Chatte- 
ville, M. de Ber(emon, M. de Vomarde, M. Meunier, and the Marquis de Champcenet. The 
first of these, possessed apparently of small advantages, and weak in constitution, soon' 
achieved, however, superiority over all the rest : he was a pupil of the great Masson, whom 
he imitated in everything. When he took lessons of his instructor, he was in the habit of 
wearing shoes, the soles of which were weighted with lead, to train him for running to take 
distant and difficult strokes. The others had all some particular excellence ; but their names 
and styles have passed beyond the reach of modem interest. (*) M. Labbd was another 
player, distinguished by the finesse of his game. At Lyons then was a M. Bicard, of 
first-rate excellence, and M. Imbert, specially good in the four-handed game ; and many 
others.^) 

The MSmoires Secrets tell us again, under date of Jime 5, 1780, that, to save himself 
from similar insuUe, which could scarcely be avoided in public tripots, the Comte d'Artois 
began to build a private Court for himself in the Bue Venddme, on the Boulevard, close 
to his own palace in the Temjple. This Court was known to P. Barcellon, who wrote an 
important littie book, called B^lea et Principea de PaiimeX^) to which further reference 
will be made hereafter. P. Barcellon,(') himself a great player as well as a writer on the 
game, notices a peculiarity of this Court, which will be appreciated by Tennis-players. All 
the angles of the openings were acute, so that a ball which touched inside the edge was 
sure to enter {^) the opening, and only those which struck the edge itself could reboimd 
into the Court. This, the latest built of the old Courts, had been, before the time of its 
conversion, the scene of the triumphs of the great Charriers, father and son ; the younger 
of whom, Ajxi6di&e, would take the service, with imperturbable coolness, and as often as 
eleven times running, from the pent-house by a volley, and return it boasted into the 



0) M4mtnres Secrets, torn. xv. p. 197. 

(*) De Man • • • eox, pp. 151-3. 

(») Ibid., pp. 158-158. 

{*) A Pa/rU, CheM VAutewr, rm de Seine, No. 1442, ou 
MoMorvM, No. 1580. De VImprimerie de Dekmce, An 
Vni. (1800). 



(*) Described by De liian * * * enx aa a singnlarly 
graceful player, weU-made, and a model of precision in 
his play, and of amiability and honesty in his character 
and conduct. 

(*) See definition of enter, among Definitions at 
end. 
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dedans. He mm fint-nte among the players of his day, though he was defonned in 
both feet 

Female players were not wanting at this period : about 1760 there was a Mile. BnneU 
who played fairly well, and frequently engaged in a match with the Prince de Cond^. She 
would nerer put on male attire, howerer, bat contented herself with a short skirt and an 
easy jacket, which placed no restraint npon the actirity with which she flew from, nde to 
side of the Court : she slightly resembled, in fact, a scarecrow, according to the historian 
of those time8,(^) who describes her as then sixty years old, though she still played occasionally. 
He is yet more severe upon the wife of Masson, who kept the Court in the Bue Grenelle 
St. Honor^, being then in her twenty -ninth year, possessed of a vigorous wrist and some 
aptitude for Tennis, and able to cut the ball well and to volley it readily ; but blest with 
a captious, jealous, and morose temper, which prompted her to quarrel about every stroke, 
when playing a hard game, while the marker was afraid to give an opinion unfavourable 
to her for fear of receiving a ball or two upon his body, and a poor dinner afterwards. 
Masson himself, too, in order to preserve the serenity of his menage^ always agreed with 
his **petUe coco,** as he called her, in her judgment; and the unfortunate amateur soon 
found himself obliged to submit to some loss and to quit the Court, rather than remain 
longer and fight out the battle. 

As de Man • • • eux justly remarks, however, if a woman, with sufficient strength and 
skill for the game, and the ordinary charms and attractions of her sex, made Tennis her 
profession and kept a Court, there is little doubt that her commercial success would be 
immense. (') 

The Court of the Comte d'Artois, that last of Mpoi$, fared as many of its predecessors 
had fared: it became a theatre, like most of the Courte of the seventeenth century. The 
FoUeS'Mayer first, then the FolieM-NouveOes, and lastly the TkSdire D^cuet found an asylum 
there. When it was built, in 1780, it was already almost a rarity in Paris. There had been in 
1657, as we have seen, more than a hundred Courte, where now, including this, there were no 
more than ten.(*) The other nine were as follows : 

2. One in the Bue Beaurepaire, but little frequented ; 

3. Another, Bue d'ficouffes, the last in the Marais, and equally little fashionable ; 

4. Another in the Bue des Francs-Bourgeois Saint-Michel, a very old Court, which Ghrapin, 
who kept it, had distinguished by the name of Jeu de Paume de Montiewr, although the Comte 
de Provence, already very fat, had probably never struck a single ball in it. The printing- 
establishment of Bignoux was installed there in 1862 ; 

5. That of the Bue Yerdelet, already mentioned, which was still in existence ; 



0) De Man • • • eoz, pp. 160,161 ; he miB-spelle her 
SAine as Fanel. 

(^ I myself remember a youxis woman, the nieoe of 
old Qarom at Fontamebleao, and sister of S^raphin 
the Paris marker, who had a rery fair style of play, and 
tanght the game well. I endeayoored onoe, by simn- 
lating an entire ignorance of Tennis, to persuade her to 
give me a leseon, bat to no purpose : either she detected 
my nuBt or her modesty prevented her from affording me 



the long-desired pleasare of seeing a really fine fsmsli 
player. G. Lambert has told me that he has seen a maldi 
of Tennis played by two young ladies, while a tiiizd 
marked the game. 

(*) DeMan*«*eux (p. TiL) saystherewerailiirtsw, 
and he names (p. 84) that of the Sue Beaubouig, a Jen 
Qoarr^ : there was also still extant, perhaps, a Couri 
in the Bue Hyaointhe at that time ; but the thirteenth I 
cannot niame. 
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6. A Court kept by the celebrated Masson in the Rue Grenelle Samt-Honor^, which, 
except the last mentioiied, was the only one left in the Quartier du Louvre ; 

7. Masson had another and a more important Court in the Bue Mazarine, with a passage 
running into the Bue de Seine ; 

8. Bergeron,(^) another great player, had a Mpoi hard by in the same street ; 

9. Cormier had another also here ; and 

10. Desvertus yet another in this street of trvpoU. 

Masson(^ was bom at Ptois in 1740. At the age of five-and-twenty he was in his full 
power, and could beat all his compatriots and contemporaries. The elder Charrier, who then 
kept the Jeu du Conde d^Artoia^ was his most formidable rival. The latter was a very brilliant 
player ; he had also the strongest and neatest volley of his time off the boasted force, and 
hmiself forced with great accuracy, when playing against Masson. Both these players volleyed 
and returned the most difficult strokes with such ease that it was long uncertain which had the 
superiority ; but Masson succeeded in placing the ball continually in the defaui of his adversary, 
or (as we say) a/way from ^tm, in so masterly a manner as to justify the odds which he gave 
him, — ^nearly fifteen. Charrier, on the contrary, always uncertain where to place himself, and 
surprised by the unexpected attacks of his opponent, lost little by little his own power of attack, 
and so consequently also even that of defence, against a player who kept him ever in suspense 
by the sudden and unexpected nature of his stroke. Each of them gave many proofs of science 
and resource to the gallery always crowded with spectators, who watched their contests ; but 
Masson was the longer-headed of the two, and he alone of French players, by this one quality, 
was enabled to conquer the redoubtable Charrier. One of the greatest matches ever won by 
Masson was that which he played against Clerg^ and Charrier before the King and the Court 
at Fontainebleau, giving them ludf-fifteen. Against the best of the amateurs he also played 
matches of the most difficult combinations. One of these was, that he should deliver the 
service seated in a barrel, in which he remained after serving, and from which he leapt 
continually in order to return each stroke of the amateur. On the hazard-side, again, he 
awaited the service seated by the grille in his barrel, which he had to leave precipitately to play 
his first-stroke, and in which he was compelled by the terms of the match to take refuge, 
before the amateur returned the ball again. To jump from the barrel, judge and play the ball, 
and once more seat himself therein, seemed the act of but a moment ! 

De Man * • • eux tells us that Masson wore spectacles, at that time a most unusual 
thing. He is said by Barcellon to have been the first inventor of a clever manner of returning 
a seemingly impossible stroke, — a ball which dropped perpendicularly from the pent-house, so 
dose to the wall that he was able only to receive it on his racket and, as it were, throw it over 
the net. This resource was, however, condemned by Barcellon, as opposed to the principle 
of Tennis, that the ball must be returned by a positive stroke or blow of the racket ; " for," 



0) He Mems to have oome from Neven, where his 
fitter kept aGoart. He is deaoribed by de Mim * * * eux 
ae a Tery fine young player, with great powers of inven- 
tion and exeontion, nnriTalled volley and cat, and 
manreUont judgment and pradenoe. He, after Charrier, 
approached meet nearly to the great Masson. 

O Of this gxeat plajer there is a fine and rare 



folio mezBO-tint portrait by Brookshaw, from a pic- 
tnre by Mortimer, FvhlUh*d According to Act Oclr- 6. 
1769 &y J. Wesson in Litct^ld-strcet 8t Awns 8oho, 
It represents Masson, fnll length, leaning on a pillar, 
and holding a racket in hui right hand. The in- 
Boription below is, '* Monsuub Masson, the Tsnnib 
Platxb." 
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he says, " if I had the right to keep the ball on my racket daring a quarter of a Becond, I 
should have that of keeping it there a quarter of an hour, and of advancing as far as the eofd, 
in order to throw it where it might seem best to me. Thus, every ball which is not atruek with 
the racket loses the stroke." Barcellon's judgment here is admirable as usualy and should 
be law. 

Masson was a methodical man, and amassed a little competence. He became proprietor 
of his Court, and of a house attached to it, in the same street Of his three sons only one 
attempted Tennis, but he never became a tolerable player. 

In 1789 the Tennis-court at Versailles became the scene of a remarkable event in hiBtoxy. 
The fitats G^nerauz, called together May 5, disagreed on the verification of powers. On 
June 19 the Tiers fitat assmned the name of " Assemble Nationale," upon which the King, 
by the advice of Necker, closed the doors of the chambers, and announced a royal sitting. 
Enraged and offended by the closing of the doors, at which a guard of soldiers was placed, the 
deputies, headed by Bailly their president, held a meeting, June 20, in the Tennis-conrty where 
they swore never to abandon their labours until they should have given a constitution to 
France. A representation of this occurrence, under the name of Le Serment du Jeu de Pautnef(}) 
designed by Louis David, and engraved in aqua-tint by Jazet, is now a rather uncommon print. 
That famous day was the first of the immortality of the Tennis-court of Versailles, and the 
lafit of its prosperity. While crowds came to see it, players kept away, and play ceased there. 
On the 20th of June of the next year a number of patriots, calling themselves the SodM du 
Serment du Jeu de Paume, met in the Court, and placed there, just above the hook supporting 
the net on the main wall, and enclosed in a frame of verd antique marble, a bronze plate, on 
which was engraved the memorable oath taken there by the members of the Tiers fitat twelve 
months before. In spite of all changes and revolutions, this plaqus of bronze has remained 
where it was fixed, and still bears witness to the event which has made the Court famous. 

At length, on the 7th Bnmiaire, An II., the Convention, at the suggestion of Ch^nier, 
decreed the Tennis-court from that time forth a national monument ; the only thing omitted 
on this occasion was the payment for the building thus acquired for the nation. Valued at 
the date of the revolution at 64,575fr., it was the property of a man named Talma, an uncle 
of the celebrated actor. The latter, taking advantage of the favour shown him by General 
Buonaparte, asked and obtained the hitherto unpaid price of his inheritance. The first Consul 
thus paid the debt of the Convention. 

Since then, the Tennis-court has been put to many various purposes. By Napoleon it 
was lent to Ores, who painted there his Pestif^r^s de Jaffa and Battle of Aboukir. At the 
restoration it was turned into a store-house and work-shop. Louis Philippe, imitating Napoleon, 
allowed Horace Vemet to use it as his studio ; and here that artist painted the Taking of 
Smalah and Battle of Isly. Under the late Emperor, and at the instigation of the Qenerals 
Itegnaud de Saint-Jean d'Angely and Montebello, it was once more converted to its first 
use ; and in August 1855, ** old Barre" and " Biboche" opened this famous Court again, 
before a crowded gallery, with a brilliant game. In 1862, and for a few years later, it was 
very well managed by F. Dalmand, a fail* player and most respectable man, who had been 



C) Tho piotoro of this in the VerBailloa Qallery ia by Augnuto Couder. 
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in the Paris Court under "Biboche;" he now (1878) keeps the Court at Fontainebleau, where 
he succeeded old (Jarcin.(*) 

J. Edmond Barre, to whose name we are thus suddenly introduced, bom Sept. 2, 1802, 
at Grenoble, where so many famous pawmiera have first seen the Ught, was the son of a player 
of only second rank. His father brought his family, including J. Edmond, to Paris in 1808, 
and estabHshod himself as master of one of the Courts in the Bue Mazarine, where he 
remained, earning an honourable livelihood, during a period of thirty years. In 1826 he was 
named paunUer du roi, with a pension of 1200 francs. Prom him, and from Barcellon, Edmond 
Barre received his early training in Tennis. In 1825 he had arrived at the strength of the 
best amateurs ; seven years later his powers were fully developed. In December 1827, he 
received the order to appear at Fontainebleau, and to play before Charles X. and his son 
the Due de Berry, both of whom were very fond of the game. Many gentlemen of the Court 
at that time were keen amateurs and played well ; of whom General Pr^val, the Due de 
Polignac, the Due de Guiche, the Comte de Clermont, the Due and Comte de la Boche- 
foucauld, and the Due de Mouchy were among the best. They were all, however, astonished 
by the performance of young Barre, who was now in his twenty-sixth year. He played 
alone against the two finest players of the day, Am^^ Charrier and Marchisio, and 
held his own, delighting everybody with the elegance of his style and sureness of his 
judgment. The king rewarded him for this exploit by appointing him pawmier du roi, with a 
pension. 

On the same occasion he had played a game with the Comte de Beignac, an officer in 
the Lancers of the Guard, in which he gave the latter ''all the walls," — the longest possible 
odds of that kind, — and had won the match with ease. At its conclusion de Beignac said, "If 
you will give me my revenge in a few months, I will beat you, for by that time I shall have 
improved." To this Barre replied, ** Comte, I will return next May, and I will give you the 
same odds a^ain; and I undertake to walk on foot from Paris to Fontainebleau before the 
match." This was a bold wager ; and he who made it must have not only had great strength, 
but also great confidence in his strength. On the 5th of the following May, Barre started 
from Paris at daybreak, and at three o'clock in the afternoon, somewhat tired with his walk, he 
arrived at the place of rendezvous, having accomplished the distance, nearly forty-three miles, 
in ten hours. After an hour's repose he entered the Court, and played the match, which he 
won, apparently, with as much facility as on the previous occasion. He now enjoyed, as none 
knew better than he how to enjoy, a good dinner, with his adversary and some other amateurs, 
and then walked for an hour about the town. The next morning he travelled back to Paris on 
foot in company with his colleague, Louis Labb^, who enlivened the journey by jumping over 
every ditch or other obstacle in the way, as if he and his companion had had no more than a 
walk of a mile or two before them. 

In 1855 Barre was appointed paumier de Vempereur, with a pension of 1200 francs. While 



C) Qarom, the unole of S^phin, died at the age of 
eighty, only a few weeka before hie brother-in-law, 
Barre (January, 1873). He boaated that he had 
taught many generals and manhals of the first Empire, 
in hiB Ooiurt in the Bue Haiarine, having put a 



racket for the first time into the hands of Polignao, 
Chrammont, de Gniohe, Panl-Lonis Conrrier, M. Doene 
the father-in-law of M. Thiers, — and many others. 
Oarcin had a mania for Latin quotations d tout propo$. 
See p. 42, note O. 
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the memory of this great man, — for it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that he owed his pre- 
eminence as much to mental as to physical qualities, and that he would, therefore, have been, 
in all probability, equally great in whatever sphere he had happened to be bom, — ^while his 
memory is still fresh in the minds of all but the youngest players of this generation, no long 
criticism is needed, to place upon record what all must remember, — the ease and faciliiy of his 
style, combined with a weight of stroke and a mastery of tactics, such as few players have ever 
possessed. Though it would be, perhaps, easy to multiply the nimiber of his qualifications, these 
were the principal ; and any one or two of them would suffice to make an ordinary player of 
almost the first rank. Another great characteristic of him was his good nature^ for it was more 
than mere good or even tefnvper, which may be only the residt of calculation or constitution ; 
Barre, on the contrary, Maii hon, as his countrymen say. There is not an authentic story told, 
or known, of his ever having taken advantage of his enormous opportunities and skill, to win a 
large stake from a young or inexperienced amateur. As a player, — though he soon became rather 
fat, and was positively corpulent in later years, — his attitudes have been not inaptly compared 
to those of Greek statues ; had he been always young, handsome, and athletic, he could scarcely 
have possessed greater grace than he derived from his marvellous powers of judging the ball 
struck by his adversary, of placing himself to receive it, and of returning it in the best and 
most decisive manner. It need scarcely be said, he acquired this grace involuntarily, for true 
grace is never otherwise acquired. P. Barcellon, in his little treatise already mentioned, has a 
special lecture on this head: " Do not let us seek," he says, ** what is called lee grdcee, an affecta- 
tion which is hurtful to the player and ridiculous in appearance ; most of those who have this 
mania sacrifice to it that which is essential ; they adopt a stiff manner ; they become slow, and 
lose much time in poeing themselves ; the ball, if at all quicks leaves them no time for their great 
X>reparations ; therefore, they want aplomh, and play always too late. True grace is nothing 
more than facility of movement ; the great players have never adopted any other. Masson* 
that celebrated player, was never maniere ; all his positions were good, his movements supple 
and easy. He never made great sweeps of the arm or useless preparations ; and his method, 
which may not, perhaps, have seemed beautiful to everybody, was nevertheless admirable in 
the eyes of connoisseurs. Bergeron, again, whose manner is so easy, took good care not to 
amuse himself with the affectation of a graceful style ; he knew too well its disadvantages. 
Finally, I have cited here the four (}) most famous players in the world, none of whom has 
ever sought any other grace but that of nature." Let it never be forgotten, that the writer 
of these words was the master who taught Tennis to Edmond Barre ; his pupil's style was 
never marred by any affectation of grace, but he had that of nature in the highest degree. 

If required to sum up the distinctive features of Barre's executive skill in as few words as 
possible, one might fairly say that his service was more varied than that even of most great 
players, and some varieties of it (as e,g. the giraffe), when successful, impossible of return : his 
first-stroke was as heavy and as well-placed as that of any player, before or since his day : his/ofiC0, 
both direct and off the main wall, was, when he chose, terrific, not being always cvA and so 
robbed of its speed, but frequently shmg^ and with great violence : his defence^ owing to his 
great judgment of his adversary's stroke and penetration of his design, was marvellous : and 



{}) He had already giyen the names of two other great players; remarkable for other qualities. 
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his ToUej, BO long as he retained his eyesight, seemed absolutely certain. Though possessed 
of a stroke of wonderful weighty he would, howeyer, not use it perpetually, in and out of season, 
as is too often done by the most brilliant player we have now living, — ^who alone equals, if he 
does not even excel, Barre in the severity of his stroke. The latter knew better than to waste 
energy, and would pai a ball down into a comer, far from, his adversary, when a more eager 
player would have cut it down therewith crushing but imnecessary vigour. 

Then what a merry companion he was ! How his jolly voice rang through the Court, as he 
joked and laughed with players and spectators ! and yet, with all his jovial fun, he never 
offended anyone, nor forgot what he thought due to his superiors in worldly position. Tennis- 
courts are not so gay since his death. Poor Barre, who had been petted and caressed all his 
life long, though never spoiled, — who had so often dined at night with those, gentle or noble, 
who in the morning had been his pupils or antagonists ; who had enjoyed life, as he himself 
said, as fully as though he had had a fortune of 10,0002. a year, never having wanted friends, 
a dinner, an opera-box, or any luxury that he desired, — poor Barre ended his days in poverty. 
All his little savings had been lent to a grandson, who settled in Australia, where he soon lost 
the whole of them. Then came the war with Germany, and the loss of his pension at the 
down&ll of the Empire. The siege of Paris, — with the want of good, and necessity of eating 
bad, meat, — gave the old man his coup de grdee. With broken health and spirits, he came again 
to London in the spring of 1871, when a subscription was set on foot, which amounted to about 
4001. in two months' time, and was presented to him by those who had admired his play in 
former days of prosperity and now commiserated him in his adversity. He did not long survive 
this, but died at Paris, Jan. 20, 1873, in the seventy-first year of his age, and only a few weeks 
after the death of his brother-in-law, Oarcin, at Fontainebleau. 

A portrait of this extraordinary pawmier, representing him as just about to deliver a service, 
was painted, and also engraved (full-length. Folio, in mezzo-tint), by W. Bromley, and was pub- 
lished in 1849. The likeness is tolerably good ; but the position of the right arm, with the 
elbow dose to the side, must not be taken as a faithful representation of Barre's manner of using 
that arm. Moreover, neither he nor any other player would begin to serve, while balls lay round 
him on the floor in dangerous proximity, as they are absurdly made to appear in this print. 



Charles Delahaye, called ''Biboche," — a nickname which to French ears describes his 
short stature, great activity, and mercurial vivacity, — was bom Jidy 24, 1825, at Amiens, where 
his father kept a Tennis-court ; and Charles was thus a true enfcmt de la haUe^ as his countrymen 
say. His &ther, Henri Delahaye, held successively the Courts at Amiens, Compiigne, and 
€(eneva ; for some years he was attached to the Court kept by Blanchet in the Eue Mazarine, 
at Paris. He was never quite a first-rate player, but his style was exceedingly graceful, 
and he taught uncommonly well. In the year 1840, his son, Biboche, began his apprenticeship 
at the Court in the Passage Sandri^, where his quickness and intelligence were soon noticed. 
With the tuition and advice of Barre, as well as of M. Mosneron and other good amateur 
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players, he made rapid progress^ and soon acquired a strong game. Hie had in 1848 
already passed the point at which '' Peter" Tompkins stood, then the best of English players. 
It was not, however, until two years later that his powers were fully developed. In June, 
1851, he succeeded in winning a match against " Peter^s " distinguished son, Edmund 
Tompkins, on even terms, at Oxford, and also a return-match, shortly afterwards, in the 
James-street Court Anxious to repair his defeat, Tompkins went to Paris in 1858, determined 
to beat Biboche, if possible, in his own Court. M. Mosneron, a most accomplished player, 
with no great service, stroke, or /oree, but who in ingenuity, address, and resource, equalled 
or excelled the most experienced paumien, had succeeded the Baron Nanteuil de LanorviUe 
as the best of French amateurs, and received only half-15 and a bisque from Biboche. With 
him, therefore, Tompkins, who had no acquaintance with the French Court, was glad to have 
a little preliminary practice. Finding, however, that M. Mosneron was more than a match 
for him at that time, he wisely postponed his contest with Biboche for another year or 
two. This was the last success of M. Mosneron, the kindest and most genial of men, the 
cleverest of players, the mentor of all beginners, and for many years the most constant 
habitue of the Court and of the dedans. Antoine Anselme Mosneron was a native of Nantes ; 
he died at Paris, March 28, 1869, when only in his fifty-ninth year, but he had ceased to 
play long before that 

In the month of April, I860, Edmund Tompkins again made his appearance at the 
Court in the P^uuage Sandri^ ; and a match was soon arranged between him and Biboche, 
to be decided in &vour of whichever first won five sets, — an plus lot einq parUe$f as the 
French call it ; or, as we say, the best of nine sets. On the first day of this capital match, 
Monday, April 8, Tompkins won two sets out of three. It had been agreed, as the English player 
was anxious to return home within a reasonable time, that the match should be finished, if 
possible, that week; but in the course of this first day's play Biboche accidentally hurt 
his arm against the wall, near the winning-gallery on the hazard-side. In consequence of 
this injury, it became necessary to put off the next day's play until the ensuing Saturday, 
when Biboche succeeded in winning three sets. On Monday the 15th, they met again, to 
finish the match, and began a set which lasted an hour and a half. Biboche, who had at 
first the lead, broke his racket, and so lost ground : Tompkins seized the opportunity, and 
quickly raised the score to seven games all. The victory in this most important set now 
remained for some time uncertain, each player alternately losing and winning the advantage- 
game*. Biboche, however, at last succeeded in winning the set, and so the match; five sets 
to two. 

When the Comte de Momy and M. Mosselman, wishing to save the game from being 
neglected and forgotten, acquired the lease of the Court in the Passage Sandri^ thej made 
Biboche, in whom they had implicit confidence, the director of it; and in that position he 
acquitted himself with intelligence and credit Having soon after this become himself the 
lessee of the Court, he continued to manage it until the time when it was pulled down, 
to make room for the new Opera House. To replace it, the new Court was built on the 
Terrasse des Feuillants in the Tuileries (hardens. It has a showy exterior, but is not a 
very exact reproduction of the former Court: the dedans, however, communicates with a 
spacious mtlon, the dressing-rooms are very comfortable, and the whole estabUshment is 
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admirablj managed, under a committee of its members, by Biboche. His bealtb, unfor* 
tnnatelj, Has Mled bim for some years, and it is long since tbis brilliant jHiitmier bas been 
able to play a serious matcb. 

ffis want of beigbt never seemed to be a disadvantage to Bibocbe ; bis activity apparently 
gave bim tbe same reacb tbat taller players bad, and equal facility in getting to tbe ball. 
His cut was severe, bis farce tremendous, and bis game generally was ratber wbat tbe Frencb 
call a J€u de (rteoZe, tbat is, a game in wbicb tbe player makes a free use of tbe side- walls by 
bocuHng, botb in attack and in return. He bad also some terrible service ; sucb, for instance, 
as tbat by wbicb be, in a great measure, won bis matcb against Edmund Tompkins. Tbis 
was a drop service, struck bigb into tbe air, and was given witb an extraordinary amount 
of over-band twist, and witb all tbe strengtb and energy of bis litbe frame. Tbe ball, tbus 
delivered, dropped on tbe service-pent-bouse, about six incbes from tbe edge, and about midway 
between tbe winning-gallery and tbe grille- wall : it tben dropped on tbe floor, not six incbes 
from the side-wall, to wbicb it clung closely. It was very difficult to return tbis service 
at all, and scarcely possible to make a stroke off it. 

As an instance of tbe ingenuity and boldness witb wbicb be would give odds, wbicb may 
be compared witb tbose given by Masson and a few otber great players, it may be recorded 
here tbat be once played a matcb, fully equipped in tbe uniform of tbe National Guard, 
in beavy marcbing order, witb knapsack, musket, sbako, cross-belts, &c. It is scarcely 
possible to exaggerate tbe inconvenience of tbis costimie : besides tbe great weigbt of it, 
and tbe difficulty of carrying in bis left band safely a musket witb bayonet fixed, tbe 
cross-belts impeded tbe free action of bis arms, and caused excessive fatigue. His antagonist 
was, of course, only a moderate player. (^) 



One of tbe numerous Courts of tbe Bue Mazarine survived as late as 1839. Its master 
was tbe excellent paumier named Blancbet ; and tbe Due de Berry frequently played tbere witb 
MM. de Guicbe, d'Escars, de la Bocbef oucauld, de Clermont, de Polignac, Ac. Wben Blancbet 
bad closed bis Court, — ^tbe last in Paris, — la courte paume would bave bad no resting place 
tbere, bad not a company of amateurs (1840) combined to foimd tbat of tbe Passage Sandri^, 
by tbe Bue Basse du Bempart, and on a portion of tbe garden of M. Fontanilla. After a 
prosperous existence of twenty-one years, unbroken by any sinister event, except some of tbe 
incidents of tbe Hourdeqxiin (') affair, tbis Court also bad to give way ; tbe site was required 
(1861) for tbe new Opera, as tbat of tbe game of longue paume in tbe Cbamps Slys^es bad 
been appropriated for tbe Palais de Tlndustrie. Tbe latter found refuge in tbe garden of tbe 
Luxembourg, but it was more difficult to find a resting-place for tbe former. At lengtb a site 
in tbe gardens of tbe Tuileries, upon tbe pretty Terrasse des Feuillants, was given by tbe 



^ 0) I<cmii LnbM played a match, oarryin^r on hia back 
his marker, Dvret. Barre eometimes played agrainst 
amatean of fair powers, he strikmg every ball under 
his leg, or lafi-handed, or with the handle of his racket. 
O Honrdeqnin, chief of the Office of Pnblio Beads, 
was tried in 1842 for misi^propriation and oUier 



offences, connected with the demolition of buildings in 
Paris and compensation due to the owners, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the Passage Sandrie. On 
November 4 of the same year, he was found guilty, 
with others, and was condemned to four years* penal 
serritude, and to pay the expenses of the trial. 
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Emperor Louis Napoleon ; a club was formed, and the last new Court was built in Paris, the 
first game in which was played on the 29th January, 1862, by the same two great players who 
had opened the Versailles Court. 

From this account of the Tennis-coxirts of Paris, it results that all the stories, commonly 
received and repeated, of there having been more than one hundred Courts there until the 
Itevolution, when they were swept away, seem to be without any foundation. If there had 
been that ntmiber, the game must have been exceedingly popular, and the wxna-efdotteB would 
hardly have destroyed the Courts frequented by the people ; but there is evidence to prove that 
there were then the Courts which are named above, and those only, and no more. 

In the whole of France there exist now only six Tennis-courts : one at Paris, mentioned 
above ; one at Cannes, on the Boulevard des Pins, opened February 1, 1876 ; one at Deauville, 
opened about the same date ; one at Fontainebleau ; and one at Versailles, in which there is no 
play at this moment. The sixth, which is little known, is at Draguignan in Provence. It is an 
old Court, the walls of which are white, and the floor of parqueterie ; the balls used there are 
black. No charge is made for playing in this Court, which is maintained by the municipality. 

There is said to be still a Court (^) also at Bayonne ; but I can find no authentic account 
of its present use. 

La courte Pavme was formerly played in each of the following French towns, besides the 
capital : Agen, Aix, Alen9on, Amiens, Angers, Autun, Avignon, Beaune, Besan^ion, Blois, 
Bordeaux, Bourges, Caen, Ch41ons, Clermont, Compifegne, Dijon, Grenoble, La Bochelle, 
Laval, Lille, Limoges, Lyons, Marseille, Metz, Montpellier, Nancy, Nantes, Nevers, Nimes, 
Orl^ns, Poitiers, Eennes, Eheims, Eouen, Saumur, Strasbourg, Tarascon, Toulon, Toulouse, 
Tours ; and in the following foreign towns, — ^Bale, Brussels, Chamb^ry, Geneva, London, 
Madrid, Manheim, Mantua, Prague, St. Petersburg, (') Turin, and Vienna. (*) 

Of the Courts at Beaune and Chalons we are told by de Man * * * eux (pp. 49, 50) that 
the batteries were not of masonry, but of planks of oak, badly joined together; the floor 
consisted of bricks, broken and uneven in a hundred places, as rough as the stones in the 
streets ; and the woodwork of the roof was like that of a garret. It was nearly impossible to 
judge the ball in these circumstances : driven against such roof-timbers, then not counted out" 
of-cowrtj and dropping afterwards upon such a floor, it made a variety of bounds which 
disconcerted the finest judgment: it would sometimes roll along in the roof, and even stop 
there occasionally, while the players waited below, with necks stretched and eager gaze, 
watching for its return within reach of their rackets. When it struck the batteries, they gave 
back a sound like a drum, and almost equally discomposiDg to a stranger. The Court at Beaune, 
in particular, was like a stable, minus the mangers, the requisite height being apparently 
obtained by the removal of the hay-loft. It was, however, in the Ch&lons Court that 
M. Eeverdy,(*) the best of French amateurs, a himdred years ago, formed his style : to find 
that his judgment was exquisite, after such a training, is no surprise. 



Q) Called, in the i>atois of tliat conntry, a TringiMt. 

(^) This Court, whioh was not bnilt on the ground- 
floor, as usual, but on the first or second floor, was kept 
for many years by a paumter named Croizette ; he was 
succeeded by Guillaume Benaud, 1833-47 ; he, in turn, 
by Constant Delahaye, the brother of Biboche, who 



died in 1848 ; and the last marker there was Hippolyte 
Qaroin, the brother of S^raphin, from 1848 to 1866. 

(S) The name of the marker here was Bftntetmer, 
or something similar; but how spelt, I oannot 
tain. 

{*) 8ee above, p. 34. 
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The Court at Bordeaxix, built about 1780, was already almost deserted when 
de Man • • • eux wrote. He tells us that, 200 years before his day, there were seven Courts 
at Lyons, where only three existed then, and only one of these was much frequented. At 
Maoon there had formerly been three Courts; but they were all then converted into ware- 
houses, or stores for wine, &c. 

The position of the jeu de paume at Compiigne is indicated in a plan of that palace. (^) 
There is also a plan(*) of the Palais du Te at Mantua, in which the Court is carefully set down. 

Tennis was introduced into Vienna by the Emperor Ferdinand I., who brought the game 
with him from Spain. There were four Courts here during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The first of these, attached to the Imperial Palace, was burned in 1525, rebuilt, but 
in another place, and finally given over (1741) to Selhers, the Impresario, and made into an 
Imperial Theatre. Another Tennis-court was then built, close to the Imperial Palace, where 
play was kept up till 1855. Since then, it was first transformed into a museum, and lastly into 
Public Of&ces. Prince Vincenz Auersperg had also a Court in the garden of his town-house at 
Vienna, where Tennis was played as recently as 1872. After his death, the Princess did not 
care to maintain it for its former use ; and it was turned to other purposes. Latterly, indeed, 
there had been few amateurs there beside the members of the English Embassy, or English- 
men passing through Vienna. Both the Viennese Courts were Jeux Quarr^s, without tambours, 
and smaller than English Courts, or at least than those of modem days. 

The other old Courts at Vienna perished long ago, or were converted into theatres, as 
early as the seventeenth century. 

There was at Prague also a fine Court, in which the Emperor Eodolph IL used to play : 
the house is yet standing, and has a very handsome front. 



La lonque Paume was still played in 1862 at Amiens, Apremont, Arpajon, Arras, Avismes, 
Beauvais, Biarritz, Bondy, Braine, Breteuil, Bruy^res, Cambrai, Chantilly, Chateau-Thierry, 
Chauny, Chennevi&res, Compiigne, Crespy, Dammartin, Ecouen, Ermenonville, Fimes, Genlis, 
Guise, Ham, Jeancourt, Jouars, La Fert^-sous-Jouarre, Laon, Luzarches, Mantes, Meaux^ 
Maignelay, Meleaux, Moncomet, Montdidier, Mouy, Nanteuil, Nesle, Noyon, P^ronne, Petit- 
Brie, Pontoise, Pont Sainte-Maxence, Pontlevoy, Bavenel, Eheims, Eoy, Roissy, Tartigny, Tricot, 
Valenciennes, Vally, Vaudeuil, Villers-Cotterets, and Vernon. 

In 1820 Tison, then an elderly man, kept the ground for this game in the Champs-£lys^es 
at Paris. The best players were then Lefebvre, an excellent back-player ; Dupressoir, a Picard ; 
L'Arriv^e; and Bajot, a derk in the Marine, and the author of a poem and a Treatise on 
Tennis, now extremely rare. 



(^) This and the next are to be fonnd among 
Plans de PUuigwra OhAteaum, Palai$ et BSndences 



de 8<mueraMi8 de JFVanee, d^ItaUe, fe, Paris, Fol. 
(1806 P) pi. 14. (2) Ibid, pi. 28. 



II. 

TENNIS IN ENGLAND. 



TENTHS, if we may belieye the testimony of Ballads and Bomanoes, was very early 
domesticated in Britcun. The old writers, however, painted the elder time with the 
same manners and customs as their own, and could not imagine or represent the heroes 
of antiquity with any other sports than those with which themselves were familiar. Thus, in 
the Bomance of Three Kings* Sons and the King of BicHy^Q) the hero, " Le Despurueu, that 
now is named Sumome by the Kynge's daughter," being put to the test by the king as to 
his accomplishments, soon showed that " no man did so wde as he yn rennyng pleyyng at the 
pame in shotyng and castyng of the harre** 

Again, in the Ballad of The TurTce and Gomn,(^) the Turk says (1. 140), — 

Thou ahalt see a tenisse ball 
that nener hnight in Arthnr's hall 
is able to giue it a lout : 

and, a little later, the king (of Man) says, — 

Gawaine, &ire mot then fall ! 
goe f eitoh me forth my tenniase ball ; 
for play will I and see. 

The ball, when brought, is thus described : — 

The ban of brasse was made for the giants hand, 
There was noe man in all england 
Were able to carry it. 

We must not, however, on this accoimt too hastily conclude that Tennis was known in 
England in pre-historic times. 

The writer of the article on Tennis in Bees' Cyclopcedia, 1819, with a wonderful fiuality 
of assertion, and unsupported, as it appears, by one atom of evidence, informs us that Tennis 
was " Introduced here about 1222 [6 Henry HE.] by persons of superior rank and &unily, 
who erected Courts or oblong edifices for the performance of this exerci8e."(') Bis 



C) HarL MS. 326, f. 28. 

O Percy Ballads, 4to., 1867, voi. i., pp. 95-97. 

(') If it were true that Henry m. brought the game 



to this country, and set the fashion of building Tennis- of his reign, 1240. 



courts, we should expeot him to haye erected one at 
least at Windsor, a place of which he was yery fond ; bat 
we do not find this to haye been so, although he made 
important additions to the domus regis in the 24th 
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precision as to the date is delightful ; but in none of the early chronicles or modem histories, 
that I have been able to consult, have I found his statement corroborated, though in itself it 
carries no great improbability, if we remember the extent of intercourse, of one kind or 
another, which existed between France and England in that reign : all affirmative testimony, 
however, seems to be wanting. The same writer proceeds to discard the derivation of the word 
Tennis given by Johnson and earlier authorities, and to put forward another, from " Tennois, or 
Sennois, in the district of Champagne, France, were balls were first made and the game, as it is 
said, first introduced." This remark, reminding one, as it does, of a famous hon mot of the witty 
Sophie Amould, suggests the conjecture that the writer himself, and not the birth-place of the 
game, was in Chamjpagne when he wrote. Why did he not derive it from the place, mentioned 
a few lines lower on his own page, ** Tennis, a seaport in Algiers, whose inhabitants were the 
greatest cheats in the countiy, and as little to be trusted as their road," on the ground 
that equally dishonest persons have sometimes professed our game? He would have been 
as near the mark as by his own shot. 

Johnson follows the authority of the Etymologicon Innguce Angliccmce^Q) in which we find 
"Tennis, lusus Pito sen <r<fxupofAaxia^ genus. Minsh.(') deflectit i, Lat. Tendendo, vel. Gr. 
rctvfi), vel h, Fr. G. Tenes, accipe, quod Geltse, omnium in hac arte peritissimi, dicere solent 
cum Pilam percutiunt ; vel. k Fr. G. TerUe, Tentorium, quia sc. sub Tentoriis plerumque 
Inditur." 

The Promj^torivm partmlarum (•) gives only Tenyee pley ; Tenisia : which does not 
help us. 

There seems to be some confirmation of the derivation from tenez in the Latin poem, 
Carmen de Lvdo PUcBy 1641,(*) in which the server frequently uses the expression excipe in 
delivering the service. 

Another derivation might, perhaps, be based on a passage in the account ^ven by 
John Nichols of one of The Progreaaes of Queen Elixaheth (•) which is to this effect : " The 
same day after dinner, about three of the clocke, ten of my Lord of Hertford's servants, all 
Somersetshire men, in a square greene coiui;, before her Majesties windowe, did hang up 
lines, squaring out the forme of a tennis-court, and making a crosse line in the middle. 
In this square they (being stript out of their doublets) played, five to five, with the hand- 
ball, at bord and cord (as they tearme it) to so great liking of her Highness." By this 
striking passage we are irresistibly reminded of that form of Tennis, familiar to many 
players, especially those who have played it in France under the name of Bestee, which 
we in England call Long Fivea^ and in which all the rules of Tennis proper are observed, 
except those which relate in any way to chases. It seems, then, not impossible that this 
name, Fives^ arose from the number of players engaged on each side, as Strutt more than 
hints as his opinion ; and the aggregate nimiber may well have given its name to Tenes, 
Tennes, Teneis, Tenice, Tennice, Tenys, Tynes, Tenyse, Tenisse, Tennise, Tennies, or Tennis, 
in all of which ways we find the word spelt ; for in former days neither authors nor printers 



Q) AuXK»rt Steplumo Skixmer, MJ>. L<mdifM, 1671. 
(*) %,e, John iQxislien'B Quide vido the {1\) Tongues, 
London, 1617. 



O Fol. 1499, Pynson. 

(**) See above, pp. 25-30. 

(*) London. 1788, 4to. vol. 2, 1591, p. 19. 
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were particular on this head, and we can seldom found upon their orthography a correct notion 
of their pronunciation. As to the meaning of the expression hord and eord^ it is scaroelj 
possible to make more than the merest guess : if card explains itself froih the context of the 
passage quoted aboTe, hord does not, unless it should be from (Fr.) hord, the limit of the Court 
It is true that quick-horde is forbidden, among other unlawful games, in the Act of 17 Ed. IV., 
cap. 3 ; but Strutt has not explained the word, nor, I believe, has any other writer. In the 
same statute, the magistrates are commanded to seize the Unnice-halU, &c., used in the games 
forbidden ; and none of these, unless it be that called guiclc-hordey seem to require the use 
of such balls. 

Be this as it may, I cannot shut mj eyes to a passage, which has not been noticed 
hitherto, as bearing on this question, but which seems to me to suggest an altematiTe 
deriyation. In his BA2IMK0N AQPON, or His Maiegties Irutructiona to hia dearest Sonne^ Renry 
the Prince^ (^) James I. says : '' and amongst all imnecessarie things that are lawfull and 

expedient, I think exercises of the bodie most commendable But the exercises that I 

would have you to use (although, but moderately, not making a craft of them) are running, 
leaping, wrastling, fencing, dauncing, and playing at the caitche or tennisef(^) archery, palle 
maill^, &c." Here the word seems to be used as a synonym for catchy which might, of 
course, be warranted by the etymology. (*) 

Mr. Lukin, the author of the Treatise on Tennis, hy a Member of the Tennis C%i&,(^) 
offers one more suggestion : '* It would be at least an equally fair guess," he says, '' to 
ascribe its derivation to the old Norman sense of the participle tenes, or tenes hound, in 
allusion to the cords or tendons with which, as it appears, the hand was formerly covered." 
So it would, perhaps ; but why go to the French language for the derivation of the English 
name for a game which was never known by that name in France ? The Latin word 
teneo (tenea, &c.) would amply support the theory, founded on the passage already quoted 
from James I., that tenes and catch were synonymous ; and the other theory, derived from 
Nichols, may rest very naturally on the numeral ten, since we find that number of players 
engaged in the game. 

Here then are all the conjectures hitherto made, as well as some that are new, as to the 
etymology of Tennis; but the final decision of this vexed question I shall not attempt 
to pronounce. 



C) London, 1603, 8yo. book iii. p. 120. ' The connection here indicated between the (FL) 

(^ The Italics are mine. Kaetse, (Ital.) caceia, (Fr.) ehasae, and (Eng.) caUck, 

(^) A cnrions confirmation of this view is fonnd in eatchf and ehas€f cannot be overlooked. 



the fact that the Flemish terms for Tennis are as follows : 

Kaetsbaen ; s. f . Jeu de paume, trepot. 

Kaetsbal ; s. m. Mteuf, haUe. 

Kaetsen ; v. n. Jouer d la pawne, peloier, 

Kaetse ; Chasse, 

de Kaetse teeckenen ; Marquer la chasse. 

Kaetser ; Jouewr de paume. 

Eaotsnet ; s. n. Raquette. 

Kaetsspel ; s. n. Paume, Jeu de Paume. 

KaetsplankHken ; s. n. Palette {Dictionnaire Fran<,'oiS' 
Flameng, par E. E. Leon Mellema, 4to., Botterdam, 
1602; and Nederduytsch-Fransch Wo6rdenboelc, 
door J. des Boohes, door A. Qrang^ Antwerpen, 



It should be remarked, meanwhile, that Eiaats, in 
Flemish, means rehowid} but this does not seem to be 
connected with Kaetse. 

In 1477 a book appeared, of which only two oopjee 
are known to exist, one in Lord Spencer's library and 
the other in the Biblioth^ne Nationale at PlAris, called 
Kaetspel, Jeu de paume moralist (tradwii du Fram^ais 6» 
Hollandais par Jan Van den Bergrhe). Binnen Louene, 
Janne Vut Weetfalen, Fol. Of this there was a second 
edition, of which only one copy is now known, in the 
possession of the Dnc d'Aremberg, printed at IkHf ia 
Reliant^ h\ den gulden pot, by Heynriok Edkert Van 
Homberok, 1498, 4to. 



1885, 8¥o.) < (*) Pablished by Bodwell, New Bond-rtreet, 1822» 8vo. 
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It seems, after all, most natural to suppose the existence of an aboriginal game of 
liand-ball in this, such as we find to have existed in almost every other coimtry from China 
to Peru; played by parties of one, two, or more on each side, opposed to each other, and 
perhaps separated by some rude line, over which the ball must pass ; and upon this, as 
the rose upon the briar, the French game, with its finesse and subtleties, came to be grafted, 
when our kings took, and brought over to England, so many other things that were French. 
This view seems to be borne out by many allusions in our early writers. The author of 
a MS. in Trinity College, Oxford, written in the fourteenth century, and containing the life 
of Saint Cuthbert (No. Ivii.), says of him that when he was yoimg, "^ pleyde atte halle 
wUh the children thcU his fellowes were " ; and Fitzstephen, who wrote iu the thirteenth century, 
speaking of the London schoolboys, says : " Annually upon Shrove Tuesday, they go into 
the fields immediately after dinner, and play at the celebrated game of ball" Qusum jnla* 
celd>rem; Stephanides de Ludis). Much diversity of opinion has arisen as to the kind of 
game played by these boys ; but Strutt appears to be quite justified in rendering it hand-hall , 
in the absence of any indication by Fitzstephen to the contrary. Had an instrument been 
used, it would almost certainly have been mentioned. 

In the Close EoU, 39 Edward HE., m. 23 (1365), we find the first restrictive Act passed in 
England, like so many that were passed in France at various dates, against Tennis and othtT 
games. Here, however, there was more show of reason for such prohibitions of sports which 
tended in no way to improve the military strength of the nation, then a very important object, 
than in France, where such laws seem to have been almost wholly sumptuary. In England 
they were only partly so. The purpose of this first Act is clear ; it was intended to encourage 
the practice of archery, and discourage that of '' hand-ball, foot-ball, cockfighting, and other 
vain games," under severe penalties. Casting, or " putting " the stone, or bar of wood or 
iron, hockey Qnicularis), and golf (cambuca), were all included in the prohibited category of 
unprofitable sports. 

The next of these repressive statutes was enacted in 1389, (^) and partakes still more markedly 
of the character of ** class legislation." It regulates the pastimes of servants and labourers, 
allowing them the use of bows and arrows on Simdays and holidays, but forbidding them 
" idle games," such as Tennis, &c. 

We have seen (') from a passage in Troylus and Cryseyde (circa 1380) that the use of the 
racket in England was in Chaucer's time so well known, at least in the circle for which he wrote, 
as to supply him with a familiar metaphor, which he used more than once, as an allusion which 
everybody would be sure to recognise ; and we must not lose sight of its antiquity because it is 
not mentioned in the prohibitions of 1365 and 1389. Though in use, certainly, in England in 
Chaucer's time, the racket was still an expensive implement, a luxury which none but the 
wealthy could afford to possess ; and it was, therefore, needless to forbid its use to the poorer 
classes. 

The interdicted game is always, of course, mentioned in these statutes under a Latin name. 
Perhaps the first mention of it as Tennis occurs in a passage in Gower's Balade {circa 1400), 
" unto the worthy and noble Kynge Henry the fourth," the original MS. of which is in the 

(») £(00 Appendix VIH. O P. 6. 
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Duke of Sutherland's Library at Trentham,— printed in the Worhe$ of Oeoffray Ckaueer.Q) 
and reprinted in XJrry*8 Cliauoer,(*) from which it is here quoted : — 

Of the teimis to winne or leae » ehaoe 

May no life wete or that ilie ImJ be ronne, 
Al Btant in God what thing men ehal pnrohaoe, 

Th' ende ia in hym or that it be begonne. 

Men saine the wolle, when it is well ysponne, 
Doth that the doth is stronge and profitable, 
And eUifl it maye nerir be durable. 

In the beginning of the reign of Henry V. occurred the memorable incident, which is best 
known by the passage in Shakspere's Henry F., (*) in which, the French Ambassadors having 
brought the young king "a tun of treasure" from the Dauphin, Henry asks, — 

What treasnre, nnole P 

Exeter, — Tennis-ballB, my liege. 

K, Henry, — We are glad, the Dauphin ia so pleasant with us ; 
His present, and your pains, we thank yon for : 
When we have matoh'd onr rackets to these balls, 
We will, in France, by Qod*» grace, play a set. 
Shall strike his father's crown into the hasard : 
TeU him, he hath made a match with snoh a wrangler, 
That all the oonrts of France will be disturbed 
With chases.^ 

In the old play of The Famous Viciorie» of Henry ihe Fifth (^) upon which Shake- 
spere f oimded his play, the treasure is described as " a guilded tunne of Tennis balles and a 
carpet ;" but the terms aei and hazard are not to be found there. 

Mr. Lukin thought that " in this instance, as in a multitude of others, oiur illustrious poet 
transferred the customs of his own age to the period intended to be represented in his drama." 
On the other hand, Mr. Travers " prefers to think that Shakspere, who, it will be acknowledged, 
knew more than any man that ever lived, was historically right, and had access to authorities, 
both oral and written, of which we are ignorant." (') Now, it is certain that Tennis was 
played, and that rackets were used, in the time of Henry V. ; but whether chases were 
marked and a hazard invented, and to which of our hazards that hazard would answer, are 
questions which we cannot solve, and which doubtless never troubled " sweet Will" for one 
single moment. He described the game as he and his contemporaries knew it ; that is all he 
aimed at 

The incident is first mentioned by Thomas Otterboume, who lived at the time when it 
happened ; and he tells us that 

Eodem anno in Qoadragesima, rege ezistente apud Eenilworth, Earlelns, regis Francomm filins, Dalphinos 
Yocatus, misit pilas Parisianis ad Indendum cum pneris. Cni rex Anglomm rescripsit, dicens, se in brevi 
pilas missnmm Londoniamm, qoibns terreret A confnnderet sua tecta. (Dtio rerwn AngUearum SeripUtret 
veteres, Ed. Heame, Oxon. 1732, 8vo., vol. i., p. 274.) 



(') Fol. 1532, fol. 377, 2nd col., v. 4. 

(^ Fol. Lond. 1721, p. 542, 1st coL, v. 7. 

{?) 1600, 4to., act L, sc. 2. 

(*) So also in The Countesse of Pembroke's Arcctdia, 



p. 269 b.) " Then Fortnne (as if she had made chases 
inow of the one side of that blooddy Tenisoonrt) went 

of the other side of the line." 
(*) 1598, 4to. 



by Sir Philip Sidney. (Lond. 1590, 8yo., chap. 8, («) Treatise on Tennis, Hobart Town, 1875. 
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A Biinilar acooimt is to be found in The BatUe of Agincaurty a MS. first published in Sir 
H. IHcolas' history of that event, and supposed to be by Ljdgate, the ''Monk of Beiy, 
S»c. XV. (*), in which the King's reply ends thus : 



»» 



My gosmys shaU lyn up on yia grene 
For yey shaU play, with harflete 
A game at tynes, as y wene 
Wot Be right well y* yna it was 
Gloria tibi Trinitas. 

Caxton, in his continuation of Higden's Polycronicon, printed in 1482, calls these pUas 
Pariaianis **tenyse" (in later editions "tenys) balles," the name, probably, by which English 
readers would most readily recognise them. Hall, in his Chronicle, 1548 ('), says: "The 
Dolphyn thynkyng Kyng Henry to be geven still to suche plaies and lyght folies as he 
exercised and used before the tyme that he was exalted to the croime, sent to hym a tunne of 
tennis balles to plaie with, as who saied that he could better skil of tennis then of warre." 

Holinshed, Shakspere's favourite chronicler, from whom he gathered most of his historical 
matter, simply relates (>) that : 

WhUeat in the Lente season the Eyng laye at Kenilworth, there oame to him fro Charles, Dolphin of Frannoe, 
the Frenche Kings eldest sonne, oertayne Ambassadonrs, that bronghte with them a barrell of Paris balles, 
which they presented to hym for a token from their maister, whiohe presente was taken in yerie ill parte, as 
sent in soome, to signifie, that it was more mete for the Kyng to passe the tyme with saohe childish exercise, 
than to attempte anye worthy exployte : wherefore the Kyng wrote to hym, that ere onght long, hee wonlde 
sende to hym some London balles, that should breake and batter downe the roofes of his houses about hys eares. 

Here we see whence Shakspere drew the pimning threat against ''all the courts of 
France," the foundation for which had been laid by Otterboume in the word tecta ; and all the 
rest followed quite naturally. Michael Drayton in his poem, Hie BaMaile of Agincouri (*), 
varies the King's answer slightly, thus : 

. . . I'le send him BaUs and Backets if I line, 
That they snch Backet shall in Paris see, 
When oner lyne with Bandies I shall drine, 
As that before the Set be folly done, 
Fzanoe may (perhaps) into the Hazard mnne.(') 

This latter passage is remarkable, as offering one of the first examples of the double sense 
of rackety meaning hubbub, as well as the implement used in Tennis ; and also as showing the 
early use of the word bandy,{^) which we shall find recurring later in the history of the game. 



C) HarL MS. 565, f. 102. 
(^ Hen. v., p. xlL veno, 
(*) 1577, Fol., vol 2, f . 1168. 
C) Lond. 1627, 8yo., p. 7. 

(*) A similar metaphor is nsed by J. Shirley in his 
Oa$i^e9ter (1637, 4to., Act. iii. Q. verso), where the nephew 
(Yonng Barnacle) says : 

. ..." Do not thinks bnt I have seene flre-Dakes 
afore now though I nerer talk'd on't, and Rackets too, 
though my man be a Ck>xcombe here, and balls of wild- 
fbe, no dispiEaiM to yon." 



(•) So Shakspere, too : — 

Well bandied both, a Set of wit weU played : 

{Love*8 Labour Lost, Act. 5, Sc. 2.) 
And again, as using the word Set : — 

Have I not here the best cards for the game. 
To win this easy match, play'd for a crown. 
And shall I now give o'er the yielded Set P 

{King Jokn^ Act. 5, Sc. 2.) 
Perhaps, indeed, though I can find no evidence of this, 
some games of cards were reckoned by the Set, as now 
by the rubber ; or else there is a confusion of metaphors 
in this last passage. 
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Kennett, in his Complete History of England Q), giyes a similar account of the incident ; 
and he is followed in this by subsequent historians. 

Meanwhile, without doubt, a rude sort of Tennis was much practised out of doors by the 
lower classes. One instance will suffice to illustrate this : it is taken from the answers of the 
Bishop, Dean, and Chapter of Exeter to the Mayor's Articles (1447) : (') 

Art. 5. " Atte which tymes and in espedall in tyme of dyyyne service, ungoodly ruled 

peple most custumabely yong peple of the saide Comminalte within the 

saide cloistre have exercised unlawfull games as the toppe, penny prykke 

and most atte tenys, by the which the walles of the saide Cloistre have 

defowled and the glas wyndowes all to brost, as it openly sheweth, contrarie 

to all good and goostly godenesse, <&c." 

During the troubled reign of Henry VI.,(^) Tennis had but little chance of flourishing ; and 

the game languished, while the Bed and White Boses disputed the crown between them. 

Towards the latter end of this reign, however, occurs the first of a nimiber of singular entries (*) 

in the Begister of Accounts of the Ironmongers' Company, viz. : 

9th March wMvii Hea. VI [1459] And at the iyme of the Aceom^t ther toot 
Delyvered to the eeid Wa/rdeynefor haXUs liof- if- 

The next entry of the same nature is, 

Itm pc^d to the p^aon of the chyrche for offyring <md tythe for our tyme <md v 
grose of haUye thereto «■ 

Similar entries of payments and receipts occur throughout the Company's books, down to 
the 26th Henry VJLLi. (1535), of which the following are a few examples. 

Temp. Ed. IV. Beseeywid of Roht. Toohe for tenets haUes, iiii^ 

„ Bio. in. W^ Brwfth owith for a grosee of haUye, ann* 

„ „ Ryeha/rd Bnvythe of Newgatt ouo*^ for u groeee halleys ii^ vm'* 

„ Hen. Yin. W^ PortUmght ow*^ for John Sanhyn of Maldon in Essex for 

xto grose halUs, »a^ 

„ „ Besseued of Bicha/rd Qrey ^ Boger And^rew for haUs sold 

unto them in gross, «wi** viW- 

„ „ Paid to Master P'ker [one of the wardens] when he schold 

offer the SB*^ peny of the haUs ioith his grotf uU*- 

„ „ Itm, Bs of Maystres hentley of the tenn/ys play for a yeofv 

[1535] Ol^ 

It is, no doubt, very strange that the Company of Ironmongers should at any time have 
sold Tennis-balls ; but the fact is indisputable, and confirmed by a great number of entries, 



0) 1706,Pol., vol. l.,p. 314. 

(^ 8hillingford*s LeUers. Edited by Stuart A. Moore, 
F.S. A. Printed for the Oamden Sodety. London, 1871 . 
p. 101. 

(') Beitriotions on Tennis were still enforced in this 
reign. In the MS. Town-acconnts of the Corporation of 
Lydd, Kent, is an entry (1456-8) : " Paid to a man, 
crying that the waohes [was] to be kepte by the see 
side, and that that no ma/n shulde play at the tenys, 
Id." : and in the Summary of these accounts we are 



told that " Proclamations are made against tennis and 
dice-playing, to induce the youth of the town to torn 
to bow and arrows and otiier manlier recreations" 
(Appendix to 5th Beport on Historical MSS., pp. 516, 
521). 

Similar payments are recorded (pp. 523, 526) in 
1462-8 and 1477-8, during tiie ensuing reign of Edward 
IV. 

{*) See Appendix IX. for a complete list of these 
most curious entries. 
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like those above quoted. It has eyen giyen rise to the conjecture that these balls were at 
one time made of iron. In the village church of Elf ord, five miles from Lichfield and four from 
Tamworth, Q) there is a monument, '' under an arch of which is the eldest son [of Sir John 
Stanley and Maud Ardeme], a child with curled hair, and in a long gown, recumbent ; one 
hand points to his ear ; the other holds a ball, the unfortunate instrument of his death ; on 
which was inscribed, IJhi dolor M digUu8'\^) On the monument in the wall on the south side of 
the chancel, under the figure of the man in armour (the father), is this inscription: Iohannis 
Stavlst, Militis, qfondam DOMINI DB Pypb, Glyfton Campvillb, Elfobd, bt Statfoldb, 
BT HTTJ1T8 CAiTTVABiiB BT cAPBLLiE FXJNDATOBis, A.D. 1474. It has been suggcstcd that the 
fatal ball in this case might have been of iron ; but this is not necessary, in order to account for 
a mortal injury ; an ordinary Tennis-ball, striking a child with force on the temple, would be 
likely enough to cause death. 

The question still remains, — ^why did the Ironmongers sell balls? To this the only 
plausible answer seems to be, that they themselves had a Tennis-court, for which they 
made balls so well that these were in demand with players in other Goxirts. In a list of 
their buildings, found in their volume of Court-minutes, 1541, there are comprised, — " A 
great hall, great chamber, kitchen, counting-house, buttery, court-chamber, litUe squa/re behind 
the caunHng-hoiuey yard, garden," &c. In that litUe square they may have played Tennis, as it 
was played in many similar indosures. 

I find, however, in a list of Tennis-courts with their measurements, which I owe to the 
kindness of Lord Leconfield, copied as it is from the book of the clerk of the works at Petworth, 
1615, that in that year there was a Court, ** 69 foote longe, 17 foote hroade^ and 17 foote and ^ 
hieghy in Fanehwrch dreete.** Now, it seems no unreasonable stretch of probability, to suppose 
that this Court existed at the same time, or before the earliest entries quoted from the 
Ironmongers' Company's books; that it belonged to that Company, which has been settled 
in Fenchurch-street for nearly five himdred years ; and was let to Mr. Bentley in 1535. At all 
events, it is certain that they made and sold Tennis-balls as early as 1459 ; and it is possible 
that they made and sold them even earlier than that, but the books, which might have proved 
this, are unfortunately no longer to be found. 

The fact, however, of the manufacture existing in England, and extending probably far 
beyond the custom enjoyed by the Ironmongers' Company, accounts for the feeling, preva- 
lent at that time, and very strongly opposed to the introduction of foreign-made balls. 
This was manifested in a Petition (') in which it was represented that ** the Kynge's true Liege 
people. Artificers, Handcrafty men and women," and others, had been ** gretely empoveryshed, 
and grevously hurt and hyndred of their wor[l]dely encreace and daily livyng, by the grete 
multitude of dyvers Chaffares and wares perteyning to their craftes and occupations," being 
brought into the market from abroad ; and the petitioners, therefore, ** pray the Kyng to enacte 
and establish " that no such merchandize be brought into England for the future, " that is to 
sey, eny WoUen Bonettes, Tenys Balles . . ." &c. 



O BMoribed in the Bev. Stebbing Shaw's HUtory 
and AnHqmUet of Btaffordtitwre, Fol. 1798, vol. i., 
p. 384 (ooneoted aod emended by S- Fipe-Wolferatan, 
1821, Br. Ifns.) 



(^ This was engraved for the above work from a 
drawing by Mr. Pennant, the monument being at that 
time hidden by a pew. 

(3) BotoU ParL 3 & 4 Ed. IV. vol. v., pp. 501-7. 
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Edward IV., who lias been described as brave, handsome, and good-humoured in the 
society of his friends and dependants, seems to have been at the same time a selfish, cruel, and 
revengeful man, devoted to the pursuit of his own pleasures, and incapable of doing anything 
for the good of the people. We cannot be surprised to find, under such a ruler, constantly 
repeated interdictions of Tennis and other popular games. His example was followed (}) by the 
civic authorities, studious of imitating the Court ; but there may have been some justice in for- 
bidding violent games within the limits of the city, where flying balls, bowls, and truncheons may 
easily have interfered with safety and comfort in streets which were crowded even in those days. 

When Henry Vii. came to the throne, good king as he was, and fond of Tennis, which had 
had no charm for crook-back Gloucester, he continued these interdictions of the popular 
games. (*) 

Like many of the French rulers, who forbade Tennis to aU their subjects except their 
courtiers and associates with as great severity as this, and yet practised it can amove in the 
society of the favoured few, Henry Vli. seems to have been himself far from indifferent to the 
charms of the game. That he frequently played, is proved by many entries in books still 
preserved in the Eecord Office. In one of these, almost every page of which is signed by the 
King, and which is a book (») of the King's payments from 1 Oct. 11 Hen. 7 (1495) to 30 Sept. 
13 Hen. 7 (1497), occur the following items : 

At london. 
zviij^o & xiz™o diebuB Tewesday A WedneBday. 

April (12 Hen. 7) Itm to Malyesy {*) for the Kings loaae at the 

panne(') (wc) Play xij». 

ziiijo die Jnly Teweeday Wedeneeday 

(12 Hen. 7) thnrsday A Friday. 

Item to Hugh Denes & James braybrok for balls 

at the tenes play ix". 

atWindeso' atWioombe. 

\ZYJ** die Jnly Sonday Monday tewesday Wedenesday, 

(12 Hen. 7) Itm for balls at the tenee play iij". iiij**. 

xzx™° die (*) Ang. Sonday Monday A tewesday. 

(13 Hen. 7) Item to Jaks Hante (^ for the tenes play x^. 

iij°. iiij*». ¥**». (*) diebns Sonday Monday & Tewesday. 

Septembris (13 Hen. 7) Itm to Fraoncee for the Kings pley iip. xiij". iiij**. 

xmo^ ximo^ 4 ^-mo (6) aiebns Sonday Monday A Tewesday 

Septembr (13 Hen. 7) Itm to Jaks Hante for the tenes play xz" 



made abont the same time, whioh snpport the idea that 
the Conrt at Woodstock was bnilt by him ; he seems 
also to have had mnoh to do with tiie serrice of the 
King's pleasures. 



0) See Appendix X., and aboye, p. 58, note (^). 

(^) 8ee Appendix XI. 

(') Bound in vellum, and endorsed outside '* Payments 
xiij*'. Heniy yij,*' &c., and inside witii blaok lead T B 
25342, and with red lead ^• 

{*) In another entry, ** p^mo die January (13 Hen. 7),*' 
a payment is made " to Maluesy the Spaynyard in Be 
[ward] x» " ; and again, " xix™", xx®, & xxi*» diebns 
Soptr (14 Hen. 7), to Malueshede for bowles, iiij«." 
The name of " Petir Malvesey " occurs among those of 
the " Gromes of the chambre,'* enumerated in a Docu- 
ment relating to the Household of Henry VIH., about 
the year 1520. (Rutlamd Papers, 1842, 8^% vi. p. 103.) 

(*) Evidently a clerical error for paume. 

(') The King was at Woodstock on the 22nd of 
August, and at Burford on the 26th of September, 1497. ; Haulte for the con- 

(7) To this same person seyeral other payo^ents were I duyt at Wodestok... xx" 



iii«. iiii«. T*». diebns Septembris (18 

Hen. 7). Item to 
Jaks Haute for hold- 
ing at Wodstok x^ 

iif . iiijo. A T«. diebns Decembr (13 

Hen. 7). Itm to 
Jakes Haute for the 
disguysing xiij". vi'. Tiiij**. 

iij«. iiif. & T*°. diebns M'cy (14 Hen. 

7). Itm to Jacques 
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In another book (}) of the King's Payments, from 6 Jan. 13 Hen. 7 to 30 Sept. 15 Hen. 
7, we find the following : 



zqB° die C) JMiiuur 

(18 Hen. 7) 

zxvj* die 

Juiiuur 

(18 Hen. 7) 

▼f die 

Jnny. 

(14 Hen. 7) 



Itm for the Kings losse at tenes xxiij*. iiij*'. 

Sonday Monday tewesday at Westm' 
Wedeneeday thoraday A Fryday 

Itm for the Kings losse at tenes xij*. 

Itm for losee (') of balls ther iij*. 

Sonday Monday tewesday at Shene 
Wedeneeday and Thursday. 
Itm for the Kings losse at tenes viij* 



Finally, in a Book of the King's Payments from Oct. 1. 15 Hen. 7 to Oct. 1. 18 Hen. 7 0), 
we find another payment to the Spaniard who has been mentioned before, viz. : 



zi^ xi|*>, ziij®, ziT*. Sonday Monday Tewesday Wedeneeday, Ac. 

XT®, A Tzj**, diebns. 

July (15 Hen. 7) Itm to Malueseye for ijdd bailee (') 



xvj> 



Of Tennis-courts at Woodstock(^, Wycombe, Sheen (^), and Westminster, no trace has 
BurviTed to the present day. 

The Court at Windsor undoubtedly existed in the reign of Henry YII. ; and it is figured 
in Norden's view, as still standing in his time. This view occurs in A description of t-e Honor 
of Windesor Narnidie of the CasHej Foreste, Sc, Taken and performed hy the perambulation view and 
deUmoHon of John Norden In Anno 1607. This ciirious piece of MS. Topography is dedicated to 
Tkemottmightie and magnificent Prince Jamea L (^) FL. 14 is a facsimile of that part of Norden's 
▼iew which shows the old Tennis-court lying within the walls of the citadel, and on the eastern side, 
just below the Keep. It has no roof ; one sees into it from the bird's-eye point of view taken by 
Norden, and can peroeiye the black walls on two sides, at least. On the floor is the rude sketch 
of a racket, with an indication of a few strings, diagonally stretched across Us bow. The six 
Bynunetrically-placed spots on the floor may either represent balls, lying there accidentally in a 
regular order; or, more probably, perhaps, may mark the places usually occupied by the 
players, three on each side, who were called firsts second, alid third (cehii qui primait, secondait, 
ou iier^aii). It is not easy to make out any pent-house or galleries ; but it appears, from the 
account which will be quoted in the next chapter, that there was some such accommodation for 
spectators, and that of no mean character. The appearance of the line, or cord (for net there is 
none), is yery peculiar ; it is markedly depressed in the middle, and, although it has almost the 
look of a post-and-rail running across the Court, it is probably a line, with weights, or 
fringe, attached to it by cords, to keep it steady and of uniform height. Outside, on the right, 
runs the covered way, leading up to the Keep. 



Q) Similarly boond in yellnm, endorsed ontside ** Solns 
ziij« H. Tij.»«," and inside with black lead T B 25343, 

and with red lead ^• 

{*) The KLog was at <* Shene " Bee. 18, 1497. 

(*) This shows that the Conrt in which he played was 
not oorered ; or, at least, the windows were not protected 
bj nets, llie Windaor Court {Bee Plate 14) was on- 
oorered. 

if) Bound in TeUiini and endorsed **The . . Uenderof 



this hook 15 . . . a^ter the Recognis(Mices and ohligacions, 
H. vij™ " T R, 25344 '^• 

(') ijdd, probably, stands for 2 dozen. The King was 
at Winchester on Sept. 11, 1499. 

(*) This will be mentioned later, a.d. 1634. 

(^) This is probably the same as the Conrt at 
Biohmond, of which we shall hear something a little 
later, page 64. 

(<») Harl. MS. 3749 (Br. Mas.). 
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This old Tennis-court, still unroofed, is also seen in a drawing by W. HoUar, in the 
Ashmolean MSS., of the Upper Ward of Windsor Castle towards the west. Hollar was 
employed by Ashmole to illustrate his work on the " Order of the Ckirter," published in 1672 ; 
and, probably, also to make drawings for the history of Windsor, which he intended to compile. 
Throe of those drawings, of which that here mentioned is one, not engrayed for the ** Order of 
the Garter," remain among the MSS. of Ashmole. We may, therefore, conclude that this 
Court was still standing in 1672. 

When Philip Archduke of Austria, by right of his wife Joana, daughter of Isabella of 
Castile, became king of that country, he left the Netherlands in the beginning of 1506 (New 
Style), to take possession of his throne. The weather, howerer, was unfarourable, and he was 
compelled to seek shelter in the Port of Falmouth.(^) Henry VIL, hearing that he was there, 
sent the Earl of Arundel and " many more lords and knights" to attend him, and to bring 
him to Windsor, where he entertained him splendidly for many days, and whence he only 
allowed him to depart when he had succeeded in obtaining from him his signature to a yery 
yaluable treaty. Of the festiyities on this occasion there exists a full and detailed account, by 
one who was eyidently an eye-witness, in a MS. (*), which begins with these words : — 

" Memorandum that the xzxi. of January w^ was one a Sattordaye in the yeare of our 
Lord 1505 and the 21 of our Soyeraigne Lord Kinge H. 7, his Highnes Beceayed the Kynge of 

Casteele at his Castell of Windesore in manore as folowethe " After seyeral days 

spent in ^ hontynge" and other amusements, as well as two, " iiij and y*^ daye of Feby. at 
Counselle, bycause the wether was foule and Bained," we come to the following: "The 
Sattordaye the 7 of ffebruary the horse was bayted befor the Kynge and the Kynge of 
Oasteele w** bothe stood in Kyngs newe Tower w^ at that time was appoynted for the Kynge 
of Castedes Lodgings, and after the horse was Bayted Bothe Kyngs wente to the Tennya 
playe and in the upper gallery theare was Layd ij Cushenes of Clothe of gold for the ij Kyngs 
and the Bome was honestely hanged- V (filank m MS.) wheare played my Lord marques [of 
Dorset] the I^rd Howard and two other knights togethere, and after the Kynge of Casteele 
had seene them play a whylle, he made partye w^ the Lord marques and then played the 
Kynge of Casteele with the Lord Marques of Dorset the Kynge Lookynge one them, but the 
Kynge of Castelle played w^ the Backete and gaye the Lord Marques xy. and after that he 
had pled lus pleasure and arrayed him selfe agene it was almost nighte, and so bothe Kyngs 
Betomed agayne to their Lodginges." 

Without staying to notice the disgraceful ** sport " of korwe^KoHm^ common in tboae days, 
and proyided here for the two kings' amusement as a matter of course, but which for sheer 
brutality might be said to ^ beat cock-fighting," — a pastime that has been fayoored bj more 
recent royalty, — ^we cannot but remark the description, giyen in the aboye recital, of the upper 
gallery, or room, furnished with some splendour for the reception of the kings ; and also the 
fact, occurring for the first time in history, of the hand and the racket being employed at the 
same time, and opposed to each other. This clearly appears from the special mention of ** the 
Kynge of Casteele playing with the Backete," and, perhaps, com$egMem^y giring his opponent 
odds, ^xy." Altogether this is an interesting and distinctiye iUustratkm of an era, — a 

O OrW^yaoaih. O t\>ltoa MS. VtpiaiMi C, xiL, p> aSl ww. ptwit iid » tiii Br. 1 
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turning-point in the history of Tennis, — ^when we find the hand still the usual implement of the 
English players, and the racket chosen, as if from habit, by a foreigner, although he was to 
play with it against one who was proyided with no other instrument than his bare hand, '' in 
the year of our Lord 1505." 

In this reign we haye the first record of Tennis at Oxford. At a View of Frank-pledge (}) 
held in the Gmldhall, Oxon, May 16, 23 Hen. VTL (1508), "the jury present that Michael 
Clowe, William Philips, Bic' Andrewes and Henry Busby kepe tenys playes," for which offence, 
being evidently unlicensed, they were each fined 6d. 

Shortly after the accession of Henry Vlll. to the throne, Edward Halle, or Hall, the 
learned author of 2%6 Vnicn of the two nolle and iUustrate famelies of Lancastre and YorJcef(^) 
tells us that in " the ij yere of Kyng Henry the Vlil. (1510), the Kynge thys tyme was moche 
entysed to playe at tennes and at dice, which appetite, certayn craftie persones about hym 
peroeyuynge, brought in Frenchmen and Lombardes, to make wagers with hym, and so he IohI 
moch money, but when he perceyued their crafte, he exchuyd their compaignie, and let thoni 
go." He did not, however, give up playing Tennis on this account. In the Harl. MS. 
2284,0 we find the following: 

a*. viii«. ii^ die Jannuy. 

(4th Item.) Item Belyne'd by the Kings comAundement to Hilton iij yerds qrto of blaoke Velwete for 

a Tenes Cote for the Kings grace. 
(5th Item.) Item Belyne^d to Hilton iij yerds qrto of blew Velwete Delyne'd by the Kings comaunde- 

ment for a Tenes Cote for the King.(^) 

Sebastian Giustiniani (^) describes him (1519) as '' extremely fond of Tennis, at which game 
it was the prettiest thing in the world to see him play, his fair skin glowing through a shirt of 
the finest texture. He gambled with the French hostages to the amoimt occasionally, it has 
been said, of from 600 to 800 ducats in a day." 

Further particulars of his expenses are found in Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, 
of the reign of Henry VIII., Arranged and Catalogued by J. S. Brewer, M.A., vol. iii., part 1, 
where the following entries occur : 



1519. 

B.O. a52.) 
p. 40. 

p. 51. 



Henzy Conrtenay Earl of Devon. 
"liber batellaris (P) expensamm com comite Devonis, inoipiente iij^° die Jannarii, anno z. 

xegni regis Henrioi yiii^." 

Jan. For my lord's costs on playing tennis at Greenwich with lord Rose and lord 2s. 4d. 

18 Feb. For costs of the King's tennis oonrt at Biohmond when my lord played there 

with yonng Mr Care, 2s. 8d. ; to yonng Care for my lord's losses at tennis 8s. 

16 Feb. At the King's tennis oonrt with yonng Care 2s. 8d. 



0) Frank-pledge [from (Fr.) Franc, free, and Tpledge] 
signflleii a pledge or snrety for freemen. Every 
man over fourteen yean of age, with a few excep- 
tions, had his snreties, who were bonnd to produce 
him when aoonaed of crime or ndsdemeanonr. The 
Sheriffs' Conrfai were oooasionally called Visus Fra/nci 
Plegii (sse T. BJkmnfs Law JHctumary and CSflot- 
sary). 

(^ Bkok letter (flnrtedit., 1542, unknown), 1548, Fol., 
fo. zL «srto. 



(') Inventory of Hen. VIII.'s Wardrobe, 1517 (New 
Style), fol. 31. 

{*) These coats were probably intended for the King to 
wear after playing, when heated with the exercise, and 
not during the game, as appears from the evidence of 
Guistiniani, immediately foUowing. 

(*) Four Years at the Court of Henry VIIL, Translated 
by Bawdon Brown, London, 1854, 8vo., 2 vols. (vol. i., 
p. 27) ; also in Calendar of State Papers, Yenetiaii, &c., 
edited by Bawdon Brown, Loud. 1867, 8vo. (vol.ii.,p. 557). 
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In the same, toL iiL, part 2, 10 HeiL Vm. (1519) we find again: 

Half year's mgw dne Ladj Day a«. 10 . . . . Hen. Smith, for oefling the great armoiny houae at 
Greenwich, the Friar's wharf, the tennia court at Bichmond, and other places, 2001. 

Prior to the discovery of these entries, we knew nothing of a Tennis-court at Bichmond ;(^) 
but, evidently, it not only existed, but was also a covered and ceiled Court. 

From the account given by Hall of the festivities in London when Henry entertained there 
the Emperor Charles V.(*) " The xiiij. yere of Kyng Henry the viij."C) it appears that the 
Emperor, attended by the King, left the palace at Greenwich, on Friday, June 6, and 
proceeded towards London, where he was ** lodged in the Black Friers in great royaltie. On 
Saterday the Kyng and the Emperor playd at tennice at the Bayne against the princes (nc) of 
Orenge and the Marques of Brandenborow(*) and on the Princes syde stopped the Erie of 
Deuonshyre and the lorde Edmond (^) on the other syde, and they departed euen handes on 
both sydes after XI. games fully played." 

How these illustrious persons could have left oft after eleven games, without one side or the 
other having the advantage, it is difficult to imderstand. The writer of an article in the 
Edinhu/rgh Beview (No. 287), January, 1875, suggests that Strutt, who roughly quotes this 
passage, misread the Boman numerals ; but from the above literal transcript it is apparent that 
he did not do so. Hall very probably knew nothing of Tennis, and XI. may be an uncorrected 
misprint for XII. ; but the matter is unimportant, except as showing that they played and 
scored by games and not by seta. By stopping it is probable that marking is meant : the stoppers 
marked the chase, or the point at which the ball stopped, or was stopped. The chases formerly 
were not marked at the second bound of the ball, but where its course was arrested, or ceased, 
at any point after the second bound ; a practice borrowed from la longue paume, in which game 
it is still the rule. There would be nothing imusual in this duty being performed by two 
noblemen of the Court, when the King and Emperor were the players. Another puzzle is the 
allusion to " the Bayne," (•) where the game was played. " Bayne " probably means here a 
Bath, as it did sometimes. (J) Thus it would appear that the antique custom of combining in 
one building the bath and the sphceristerium prevailed in England as late as 1522. 

There was still a Tennis-court in '' Black Friers " in 1615, as appears from the list in the 
book kept by the clerk of the works at Petworth, to which I have before alluded ; and there is 
even now a trace of it in the name Tennis Courts applied to a place in Church Entry, out of 
Carter-lane (formerly Shoemaker-row), in the parish of St. Anne, Blackfriars. It is adjacent 
to a school called ** Joye's Charity," and belongs now to a tobacco-manufacturer. No one, of 
course, can say that this was the same Court in which Heniy and Charles played, or even 
that it stood upon the same ground ; but neither conjecture would seem unreasonable. 



Q) This may have been the same as the Conrt at 
Sheen, mentioned above, p. 61. 

(^) Erroneoualy called Maximilian by Stmtt, and by 
writers who have foUowed him ; Maximilian died 1519. 

(') 1522, fol. IxxxxviiJ. verso. 

{*) Albert, Bfarqnis of Brandenburg, created a Car- 
dinal in 1518. 

(*) This, probably, was the " Lord Edmonde Howarde " 
who, with twenty other Barons, formed part of the King's 



train of attendant nobles and gentlemen at the Field of 
the aoth of Qold {Rutlcmd Pa^^ers, 1842, 4ito., p. 45). 

(') So again (among others), two chambers and fonr 
beds were prepared at The Bayne " for themperoor and 
his re^ne ** (Rutland Pampers, p. 91). 

O See Nares. Thns, for example, "for the King 
shalbe arraied a bayn and he therin to be bayned" 
(Device for the Ck>ronation of King Henry VII., Rut* 
land Papere, p. 8). 
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Early in this reign, Wolsej had become lessee of Hampton Court, imder the Prior of the 

Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. Falling out of favour with the King, he 

surrendered the lease to Henry in 1526. On the suppression of the order, the fee of the 

manor became Tested in the Crown, to whom it has since continued annexed, except imder 

Cromwell, who sold it, July 28, 1651, to John Phelps and others, creditors of the state. 

It was then valued thus : 

£, 8, d. 

Manorial rights 21 7 9 

Total annual value of manor and demesne lands ... 1,204 4 

Purchase money 10,765 19 9 

In the Court-rolls of 1654 John Phelps appears as lord of the manor ; in those of 1657 
Cromwell himself fills that position. 

Henry Vlll., on gaining possession of the house, made large additions to it, finished the 
Great Hall, and, probably, built the Tennis-court. When he had become old, and too corpulent 
to follow the chase to any distance, he enclosed the park, and stocked it with game, so that he 
might kill his deer within easy reach of his palace ; but while he yet enjoyed youth and 
vigour, with all his rough coarseness and cruelty, he had a genuine love of exercise and gomes, 
including Tennis ; and it is i&r more likely that this Court should have been built by him 
than by the cardinal, who had his mind and time fully occupied with very different and more 
serious thoughts. It is even now evident that at least the upper, if not also the lower, part of 
the walls is of later date than what remains elsewhere of Wolsey's building at Hampton Court, 
but is yet anterior to Wren's alterations of the garden-front. Hollar, fortunately for us, 
sketched a view of this front, as Henry YiJLL. finished it, and as it remained, .though somewhat 
ruinous, until the time of Wren. This drawing has been preserved by the engraving of J. Pye 
(made for the Society of Antiquaries), a large oblong folio, which shows the Tennis-court, with 
the covered passage by which, it is said, the King used to pass to it from his apartments. Of 
this portion of the view Plate 15 is a facsimile, and represents faithfully the very curious 
architecture of that old Court, with its oval windows and tiled roof. Altered in outward 
appearance, and, perhaps, even partly rebuilt, it is still in existence, — the only one of the 
ancient Courts, I believe, now extant in this coimtry. 

Under Henry VLLL., the palace of the Archbishop of York first became the palace of the 
King at Westminster, and expanded into that mass of houses which stretched away to St. 
James' "Park. A gate-house, designed by Holbein, was built across what is now the open 
street; and a gallery connected the two places and overlooked a tilt-yard. ''Beyond this 
gallerie," says Stow, Q) "on the left hand is the garden or orchyard belonging to the saide White 
halL On the right hand bee diners fayre Tennis courtes, bowling Allies, and a Gockepit, all 
built by King Henry the eight, and then one other arched gate with a way over it thwarting 
the streete from the Kinge's gardens to the said Parke." 

Heniy built also the palace of St. James', on the site of a leper-hospital ; and here was another 
Tennis-court. It is, however, rather singular that no plan or other document, of any antiquity 

C) 8urva/y of London, 1598, 4tQ, p. 374. 
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or authority, can be found pointing out the site of this Court, which is frequently mentioned in 
historical papers, some of which will be presently quoted. 

All trace, however, is not lost of the old Whitehall Court. It is not easy to make this out 
in Ralph Agas's map of 1591 ; (^) but it is shown pretty clearly in that of 1658 by Faithome. 
In John Norden's Speculum Britannice, 1593, 4ito., is a plan of Westminster, to which is aflized 
a table, which includes ** Tennies courtes," with the fig. 8 ; but, imfortunately, he has omitted 
to put the fig. 8 on the plan, so the indication in the table is valueless. This is extremely 
disappointing, as we might have expected very trustworthy data from so good an authority as 
Norden. The precise locality, however, of the Whitehall Court can, fortunately, be shown by 
a later plan ; but this must appear in its proper place. 

Eetuming to Henry VUJ.., we find some interesting details of his Tennis-playing in the 
Privy Purse Ezpenceafrom Nov. 1529 to Dec. 1532. (*) We there get an idea of the style of the 
King's play and betting, and the names of several of those with whom he played, and who 
usually won his money, apparently, without much difficulty. 

AprilL Itm the iiij*^ daye [1530] paied to maister Baynton for so moohe money 
by him woxme of the Kings grace by betting at tennes when his graoe and 
m' knevet played ayenste m' Seymore zIt*. 

T. Aprill [15S0] Itm the same day paied to my lorde of Bocheford for those of 
. maister Weston for iiij games whiohe he wanne of the Kings grace at Tennes 
at iiij Angells (') a game Tj li. 

Novembre [1530] Itm the rij*'^ daye paied to Anthony Knevet for Tennes monay ... i*. 

xij May [1531] Itm the same daye paied to Antony Ansley for the Eongs graoe 
playing iij dayes at Tennys *. 



This Anthony Ansley was evidently the King's marker, or keeper of the Tennis-court, to 
whom this and other payments were made for the costs of the King's play, provision of baHs, 
Ac. In the Lansdowne MS. 737, an entry occurs of the date 

April 30 [1530] To Anthony of the Tennes play for the costes at Tennes at Windsore 

and the More by the space of xj days iij li. ziij*. iiij'. 

Returning to the Privy Purse Expencee, we find again, — 

XT Decembre [1531] Itm the same daye paied to ne that served on the Kings side 

at Tennes, at hampton-courte, in Bewarde T*. 

The above entry is exceedingly curious, as illustrating the manner of playing the game at 
that time. Not only was '' one " hired to serve on the King's side, but his name was not 
thought important enough to be recorded. This reminds us of PaJlonCy where the server 
(mandarine) is still rather a servant than a player engaged in the game. 

Decembre [1531] Itm the xxvj daye paied to Anthony Ansley for costes of Teiines 

playe for the space of Yj dayes zl*. 

Feb. [1532] Itm the yiij daye paied to Anthony Ansley for the costs at Tennes for 

iij dayes that is to say the yj the vij and the riij dayes of febmary zx*. 

X Aprill [1532] Itm the same daye paied to the keper of the Kings Tennes playe for 

the costs at Tennes for iiij dayes xxyf. viij'. 

(}) This is the date fixed by the latest anthorities. I (') The angel was a gold coin, 75. 6d. in value. The 
(^) Published by Sir Harris Nicolas in 1827. king, when this occurred, was at the More. (Sm p. 67.) 
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ApriU [1588] Itm the zx daje paied to my lorde of Booheford for that he layed 

oute in the Tsnnes play by the Kings commaonde* yijs. Tj**. 

Ootobre [1582] Itm the zz^^ daye of Ootobre paied to the Cardynall De hirenno 
and MoQuF le GhiyM for so moohe money by the Kings grace lost onto them 
at TbnBM in beleyn [bullion] zlvj U. zii^ iii^. 

This last was a considerable sum to lose (= between 2002. and 3002., present yalue) at 
Tennis in 1532 ; but it is only one example among many of the King's lavish expenditure. (^) 
With one more extract from the Privy Purse ExpenceSy I leave that interesting book : — 

Deoembve [1582] Itm the zziz day paied to Ansley of the Tennes play for costs of 

balls Tj iymes at Galays and Grenewiohe xl>. 

Henry appears to have taken Ansley, his marker, about with him, even as fair as Calais, 
unable as he seems to have been to do without his Tennis regularly, or to find elsewhere a 
marker upon whom he could depend. The Tennis-court at Greenwich was part of the old 
palace called the Manor of Pleazaunce, which stood where the west wing of Greenwich Hospital 
stood afterwards. It was built originally by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. At his death, 
Edward IV. expended much money in enlarging and beautifying the palace, which he granted 
to Elizabeth his Queen. When it came into the possession of Henry YTL, by her imprison- 
menty he again extended the buildings and added a brick front, finished at the same time the 
tower in the Park begun by I>uke Humphrey, and built a convent for Grey Friars. 

Henry VUUL., bom and christened at Greenwich, had always a great partiality for it as a 
residence, and spared no expense to increase its magnificence. He resided there constantly, and 
neglected the palace at Eltham, which had been a favourite residence of his ancestors. In 
1527 he received the French Embassy at Greenwich(^), and in the same year he kept his 
Christmas here "with revels, masks, disguisings, and banquets royall,"(') as he did again 
in 1583, 0) in 1537, and in 1543. (^) Of the river-front of this palace there is a view, engraved 
by Basire (from an old drawing) for the Society of Antiquaries, ob. fol. ; but no plan or view 
has been discovered, in which the Tennis-court is to be seen. That it existed can hardly be 
doubted, after reading the above extracts from the Privy Purse Expences ; and in an '' Inventory 
of Furniture in the Palace of Henry ViJJL.,"(*) imder the heading '' Stuff e and Implementes at 
Grenewiche in the chardge of Dowsing keaper of the house," we find '' In the closet next 
that Chamber (i.6.9 the King's Privy Chamber), — 

" Firste, vij raokettes for the tennys,'* &c. 

The More, or Moore, mentioned above (April 5, 1530), in the Manor of Bickmersworth (or 
Bickmanswoiih) and Hundred of Cashio, was in ancient times part of the possessions of tht' 



(0 On. the veirj eame day the foUowing entry occurs, 
which, although nnoonneoted with Tennis, I cannot 
refrain firam <|iioting : 

Itm the eama day paied to the kings 
owns hands whiohe his grace loste 
at dyoe in Bol^yn to the said Car- 
4ynail, my lorde of Norfolke, my 
Inde of Snffolke, and the great 
maister [probably, of the honse- 
holdQ oxyj li. xiij". iiij^. 



amounted to 1632. 6«. Sd., or, in our money, about 9401. ; 
and it appears that the Cardinal de Lorraine knew how 
to win the King's " Boleyn '* as weU at Dice and Tennis 
as his Majesty's own courtiers. The whole amount paid 
for his losses at Cards, Dice, Tennis, and other games, 
with wagers, amounted in three years to nearly 3,2501., 
or, at the present value of money, 19,5001. 

(2) Fidder, Life of WoUey, p. 405. 

(3) Stow's Annals, 4to., p. 886. 
{*) J6., p. 946. 
(^) Holinshed, toI. ill., 4to., p. 943. 



Tiros the King's Iomns at play for one day, Oct. 22, 1532, | (>) Harl. MS. 1419 A. f . 54. 
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Abbey of St. Alban's. After passing througb Tarioos hands, it came into those of G^rge Nevil, 
to whom licence was granted by Henry YI. to enclose 600 acres of land. At his disgrace 
in 1472, the manor came to the crown, and was granted to John Yere, Earl of Oxford. 
It afterwards reverted to the crown, and seems to have fallen into the hands of Wolsey, at 
whose disgrace it returned once more to the crown. It is provoking again, that there should be 
no view or plan showing the Tennis-cotirt, which undoubtedly existed at the Moore, and 
was used by Henry YULL 

While ''bluff King Hal" thus took his exercise in these various Courts, and freely 
spent money from his private purse, he did not, however, omit to forbid (^) his subjects of 
the baser sort, who paid the rents that supplied that privy purse, to enjoy the pleasure of 
playing the games which he played himself with his courtiers and guests, or of betting on the 
results, as he was himself so fond of doing. 

In the year 37 Hen. Vlll. c. 7 (1545-6), it appears that these prohibitions were removed ; 
or, at least, the six- weeks Sessions for trial of the offenders were abrogated; but we soon 
hear again of similar restrictions in the following reign. 

Bishops in those days were not averse to the game, any more than Sidonius Apollinaris C) 
was in the fifth century. Of Eidley we are told (•) that " he was very obliging and very pious, 
without hypocrisy or monkish austerity ; for very often he would shoot with the bow or play at 
Tennis.'* (*) 

The supposed sanctity of the royal palaces, meanwhile, is curiously illustrated by the 
severity of the sentences passed on those who were found guilty of offending against it. One 
such instance is mentioned by Sir Eichard Baker in his ChronicUy as follows : — 

" On the 10th of June, 1541, Sir Edmund Knevet of Norfolk, Knight, was arraigned before 
the officers of the Green Cloth for striking one master Cleer of Norfolk, within the Tennis 
Court of the King's House. Being found guilty, he had judgment to lose his right hand, 
and to forfeit all his lands and goods." (*) 

We now come to a time when Tennis is more generally noticed than before in the 
literature of the day. The Bake named the Govemouty deuiaed by Sir Thomas Elyot Knyght (•) 
gives a good example of the estimation in which this and other games were then held by such grave 
persons as the author. " % Tenyse," he says, " seldome used, and for a lyttel space, is a good 
exercise for yong menne, but it is more violente than shotynge, by reason that two menne 
do play. Wherfore neither of them is at his own libertee to measure the exercise. For yf the 
one stryke the balle harde, the other that intendeth to receyue hym, is than constrayned to use 
semblable vyolence, yf he wyll retoume the ball from whens it came to hym. If it tryll fast 
on the groimde, and he entendeth to stoppe or yf it rebounde a great distaunce from hym, and 
he wold eftsones retume it, he can not than kepe any measure in swiftnes of mocion. 

'' % Some menne wolde sale, that in mediocritee, whyche I haue soo muche praysed in 
shootyng, why shoulde not boulyng, clayshe pynnes, and koytyng, be as much commended. 



0) See Appendix XII. 

(') See above, p. 2, and Appendix I. 

(*'') See Appendix XIII. 

(**) Among Bishops of our own day, Dr. Wordsworth 
(St. Andrew's) and Lord Arthur Hervej (Bath and 
Wells), who took their degrees, one at Oxford, the other 



at Cambridge, abont the same year (1830), may be 
mentioned as keen Tennis-players in their day. If not 
still devotees of the game. 

(') He was, however, subsequently pardoned by the 
king : see Appendix XIY. 

(<) Londini, An. 1546, 8vo., p. 82 b. 
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Verily as for two the laste be to be utterly abiected of all noble menne in lyke wise f ooteballe, 
wherein is nothyng but beastely fuiy, and extreme Tiolence, wherof procedeth hurte, and 
consequently rancour and malice do remayne with theym that be wounded. Wherfore it is to 
be put in perpetuall silence." 

The modem lorers of foot-ball will agree that the judgments here expressed savour rather 
of severity than of justice ; but the passage is valuable as giving once more the word " stoppe," 
where the ball is said to " tryll fast on the grounde." This would appear to show the con- 
tinuance of the custom of marking the chase, not at the point of the second boimd of the ball, 
but at that at which it ceased to run, or was '' stopped," as has been already observed. 

Bepressive statutes, however, were still enacted, as mentioned above; of these one was 
passed (}) 1555-6, in which we see, carried a little further, the gradual approach made by 
the more recent of previous statutes to the character of modem legislation as to disorderly 
houses, intended as it is more for the protection than the oppression of orderly and law- 
abiding subjects. 

Maistre Estienne Perlin, a distinguished French ecclesiastic, who published in 1558 
a Deseription of England and Scotland, (') gives us therein an interesting picture of society 
as he saw it in this island. " Whilst I remained in England," he says, '' there were 
garrisons all over the country. The people make good cheer, and dearly love junketting ; 
and you will see many rich taverns, and the tavern-keepers have commonly large purses, 
in which are three or four smaller ones, full of money ; whence you may gather that this 
country is veiy rich, and that people in trade gain more in one- week than those in Germany or 
Spain do in a month ; for here you may commonly see artisans, such as hatters and joiners, 
playing at Tennis for a crown, which is not often seen elsewhere, particulary on a working day." 

In this comfortable and well-to-do coimtry a plentiful supply of balls must have been 
necessary to keep the hatters, joiners, and others, merrily employed in the Tennis-courts ; and, 
accordingly, it seems that the home manufacture was insufficient and was largely supple- 
mented from abroad. In a ciirious State Paper (') an accoimt is given of the value of certain 
necessary and unnecessary wares brought into the port of London, the excess of which 
was considered prejudicial to the Bealm. Some of the articles are unusual, viz., hahies 
(i.e. dolls) value 1782. 3a. 4d. ; '' BaUes, voc. Tennye haUea" 1,6992. ; Cubages and tumopSy 
1571. 16b. 8d. ; Cardea, 2,8372. 10«. ; Eles, fresh and salt, 1,5802. IBs, 4d, ; Iron, 19,5592. 10«.," &c. 

While the game was thus popular among the people, it did not fall out of favour with 
the nobles. On the contrary, we find indications of its beiag as much practised as ever by 
members of the Court under the very eyes of Elizabeth herself, as she sat in the dedans. 
An amusing instance is given in a letter from Thomas Eandolphe to Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton, dated March 31, 1565, "at Edenbourge," and preserved in another State Paper (*). 
It begins imperfectly, the first leaf being lost ; but it is easy to supply the words necessary 
to complete the sense, thus, — [I have it from this] "nobleman's mouthe that latlye the 
Dukes G. [of Norfolk] and my L. of L.[eice8ter] were playinge at tennes the Q. beholdinge 
of them, and my L. Bob. being verie hotte and swetinge tooke the Q. napken owte of her 

O flte Appendiz XY . I (') Domestio, 1559, No. 31. 

O FMis, 12iiio.,p. 18 b. I {*) Scotland, vol. x., No. 31 A. 
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hande and wjped his face, w^ the Duke seinge saide that he was to sawcie and swhore j* he 
wolde laje his racket ypon his face. Here ypon rose a great troble ajid the Q. offendid 
sore w^ the Duke. Thjs tale is tolde by the Earle AthoU the same daje that Fowler came 
to thjs towne w^ hjs M^ licence." This little anecdote gives us indeed a yiyid picturo of 
Court-manners in Elizabeth's reign, and even in her presence. 

The game, however, was played by all classes : it even supplied John Heywoode with 
a proverb, "Thou hast striken the ball, under the line,"(^) for **you are mistaken." There 
were always, of course, those who thought it puerile and trivial, as, in the old Morality entitled 
New Gvstom, first printed in 1753, Perverse Doctrine, in a derisive speech, is made to say : — 

" Give them that which is meete for them, a raoket and a ball, 
Or some other trifle, to busy their heads withall ;" 

but the Tennis-players could well afford to laugh at such speeches, especially in the mouth 
of a character named by the author himself. Perverse Doctrine. 

These were the palmy days of Tennis; the game was universal. A person named 
(somewhat prematurely) John Gilpin, writing to Mr. Herle from fiouen, Oct. 24, 1580, (*) 
says ^* The Earl of Westmoreland is here, and is daily playing Tennis with some Spaniards 
with whom he lodges." 

It was, in fact, the amusement, if not the occupation of all young men of any leisure or 
wealth. Thus, again, we find the young Henry Lord Berkeley(') coming to London in the 
reign of Eliaabeth, settling at Tower-hill, frequenting the Court, and spending his time '' at 
tenys, bowles," &c. 

The civic authorities, meanwhile, were not behind the legislature in forbidding Tennis 
among '^ imlawful games" practised to the detriment and neglect of ''Artyllerie " or 
shooting (*). At the same time, however, or shortly afterwards, we find it warmly commended 
by Richard Mulcaster (') in the following passage, taken from a chapter devoted wholly to the 
Ball, hand-ball, foot-ball, and arm-ball (= Balloon, or Pallone) : — 

** The litle hand ball whether it be of some softer stuffe, and vsed by the hand alone, or of 
some harder, and used "^th the rackette, whether by tennice play with an other, or against 
a wall alone, to exercise the bodie with both the handes, in euerie kinde of motion, that 
concemeth any, or all the other exercises, is generally noted, to be one of the best exercises 
and the greatest preseruatios of health." 

During this season of prosperity, it is not surprising that the privilege of keeping 
Tennis-courts was eagerly sought after. In the Domestic State Papers of 1592, October (?), 
is found a statement of *' Reasons by Thos. Bedingfield, for moving Her Majesty to grant 
a licence for keeping certain houses in liondon and Westminster for playing at dice, cards, 
table-play, bowling, and tennis, and to grant the forfeiture of others that keep such houses or 



(*) Woorkes, 4to., 1566. The fyrste parte, sig. E. ij. 
2nd line. 

(') State Papers, Dom. Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 20. 

(') ExtracU of Snvyth't Lives of the Berlceleys, from 
the Berkeley M88.,hjT. D. Fosbrooke, Lond. 1821, 4to., 
pp. 184, 185, 187, and 197. 

{*) Letter-book X.. fols. 213 b, 214, *' Duokett Maior." 

(*) In a book called Poeitione Wherin Those Primitive 



Circumstances he J&Bamined, which a/re neeeesarie for the 
Tramvng vp of Children, by Biohard Myloagter, Lond. 
1581, 4to., p. 108. Hie baring been Head Master of 
Merchant Taylors' School from 1561-1586, after having 
been also Master at St. Panl's, aoooonts for his writing 
on *' The Training up of Children." He was a *< Plagosos 
Orbilins," according to Dr. Fuller (sae Knight's Life of 
D«an CoUt, 1724). 
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plaoe0y and use sach plays contrary to statute." The petitioner proceeds to say " She has power 
to giant such licences; the number of houses is at present very great, and many are kept 
by persons to whose houses the honester sort will not resort, whereby the worst sort have 
greater liberty to do eyil; it is therefore meet to reduce the number, appoint good order, 
and forbid from such places those who are not fit to play. By these means deceitful playing 
may be suppressed, many young gentlemen kept from spoil, many poor men driven from 
unlawful exercises to live upon lawful labour, much other wickedness reformed, and the 
ancient exercise of shooting, now greatly decayed, be reyived." Shooting comes up here 
again, like a forlorn hope, to clench the argument for a monopoly. The document, however, 
is otherwise interesting as telling us of the '* very great number " of gaming-houses and 
Tennis-courts at that time existing in London and Westminster; the result of their being 
crowded by poor, needy, and unscrupulous players being that " the honester sort " avoided 
them. The petition goes on to '' request that the sole licence for a certain number of years 
be granted to Bedingfield and his deputies, to keep such houses within the city, &c., for 
all persons of good fame to resort to ** ; with a proviso '' limiting the number of such houses, 
and forbidding any bowling alley or tennis court to be kept in Westminster " : again '' that 
no man play in the forenoon of any Sabbath day, or during evening and morning prayers 
on holydays ; that no swearing or blasphemy be suffered in any such places, but the- offenders 
sharply admonished, and if that will not serve, banished from the houses, and no affrays 
suffered without complaint to the magistrates :" also that " Bedingfield's deputies shall 
become bound not to behave contrary to the true intent of the licence, nor suffer any 
falsehood, guile, or deceit, in any of the games played in such houses :" and that '' none 
but noblemen, gentlemen, and merchants, or such as shall be entered in the Book of Subsidies, 
at 102. in land or goods, shall be sTiffered to play within any such houses." 

If Bedingfield got his licence, which there is no reason for doubting, he had his hands 
fulL To manage all the Tennis-courts and gaming-houses of London and Westminster, 
then ** a very great number," to exclude all those who were " not fit to play," and to prevent 
those who might play from using any ''falsehood, guile, or deceit," and from ''swearing 
or blasphemy," was no Ught task. 

An easier place, but not so profitable, was that mentioned in the same series. May 81, 1597, 
as given by a "Grant to John Hartgell, on surrender of Bob. Bery, of the portership of 
Ludlow Castle, and of the tennis play there; fee 4Z. a year, to be taken out of the issues, 
fines, Ac., assessed before Her Majesty's Council of the Marches of Wales." We see by this 
that Ludlow, too, had its Tennis-court ; but the History of LudlowQ) mentions no such building. 

An allusion to the ordinary tavern-brawl, of the sort which was to be prevented by one 
of the provisions of Bedingfield's licence, is found in the speech of Polonius : — (^) 



I know the gentjeman ; 
I Mw him yesterday, or t'other day, 
Or then, or then ; with snoh, or snoh ; and, as you say. 
There was he gaming ;(') there overtook in his rouse ; 
There falling oat at tennis. 



0) Bj Tboaum Wright, Lndlow, 8to., 1822. i (') So again, " They say he is a brave fellow, wUl pU^ 

O HamUtif 1008, iUst ii. So. 1. | his 5000 crowns at tennis, danoe, oonrt ladies, and one 
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TKe degree of respectability, demanded from the frequenters of the Courts by a 
101. qualification in that same licence,. has a parallel in the quasi-sumptuary test, which is 
implied in the speech of Prince Henry to Poins:— (^) 

Wliat a diflgraoe is to me, to remember thy luune P or to know thy name to-morrow P or to take note how maoj 
pair of silk stockings thoa hast ; yiz. these, and those that were the peaoh-eolonr'd ones P or to bear the inTentoiy 
of thy shirts ; as, one for snperflnity, and one other for use f — ^but that, the tennis-ooort-keeper knows better than 
I ; for it i4 a low ebb of linen with thee, when thou keepest not raoket there.(^ 

In Much ado about Nothing (^) we find that the same substance was commonly used in 
the composition of balls which we have had occasion to remark in the French history of 
the game ;(*) for, when Don Pedro asks, '* Hath any man seen him at the barber's ? " Claudio 
answers, '' No ; but the barber's man hath been seen with him ; and the old ornament of 
his cheek hath already stuffed tennis balls." 

A parallel passage occurs in A wonderfvly strange^ and miracuhus astrological Prognotti-' 
caMon for (his year of our Lord 1591, written by Nashe, in ridicule of Bichard Harvey ; 
" they may sell their haire by the pound, to stuffe tennice balles." Again, in Bam Alley 
or Merry TrickSy 1611 : *' thy beard shall serve to stuff those balls by which I get me heat 
at tennice " : and in The OenUe Crafts 1600 : '' He'll shave it off, and stiiffe tenice baUs 
with it." (*) From all this it is tolerably clear, not only that tennis-balls were commonly 
stTiffed with hair, but also that that fact was generally known. 

These same balls supplied the poets of that age with many a simile. Thus in Peridea (^ 
we find : — 

A man whom both the waters and the wind. 
In that vast tennis-ooart, hath made the ball 
For them to pli^ upon, entreats yon pity him. 

So, again, in Sidney's Arcadia, Book V. : ''in such a shadow, &c., mankind lives that 
neither they know how to foresee, nor what to f eare ; and are, like tenis bals, tossed by 
the racket of the higher powers." (^ 



that hath fought single combats,' ' — spoken of the Cardinal 
(Webster, Dutchess of Malfey, 1623, 4to., Act i., Sc. 1). 

P. Holland, in his Plitralitie of Friends (London, 1603, 
Fol., Plutarch, fol. 225, 20) has a passage which is very 
similar to the speech of Polonins, quoted above : " If 
they have but drunk once together at the tayeme, or 
met in the tennis court, or els turned into a tabling house, 
and plaied at dice and hazzard one with the other " ; which 
fairly illustrates the kind of acquaintance usually so 
made. The same writer, however, in another place 
{Ihid Opinions of Philosophers, fol. 839, 30) borrows a 
more serious figure from the gtkme : " But the yoice 
stirreth and hitteth against smooth and polished solid 
places, by which it is broken and sent backs againe, in 
manner as we do see a tennis ball when it is smitten 
upon a wal." 

C) Henry IV., 2nd Part, Act ii., Sc. 2, ent^. Stat. 
Hall, Aug. 23, 1600. 

(^) So also : " I ha' cause to weep : I trust gentlemen 
hoUand shirts, and they sweat 'em out at Tennis ; and no 
restitution, no restitution" {Northward Hoe, by T. 
Dekker, and J. Webster, 1607, 4to. Act iv., Sc. 3) ; and 

agrain : — " He courts ladies and sometimes 

venters so farre upon the vertue of his pomander, that he 
dares tell 'hem, how many shirts he has sweat at tennis 



that weeke, but wisely oonceales so many dozen of bals hee 
is on the score" (Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, Act. 
ii., Sc. i., £d». 1616-1640). Another illustration of 
Tennis-costume is given by the latter writer in 
Epicwne, or the Silent Woman, Act i., Sc. i. : — " This 
fellow Iraits on him, now, in tennis-court socks, or 
slippers sol'd with wool." Decker (or Dekker), again, 
in his QvVs Hom-Boolce, 1609, reprinted Bristol, 1812, 
4to. p. Ill, mentions the Tennis-court as a place where 
young gallants " published " their clothes ; i.e. allowed 
them to be publicly seen and admired. 

(») 1600, Act iii.. So. 2. 

{*) See above, p. 11. 

{*) S6 also Decker's ChdCsHorrUooh, reprint of 1812, 
pp. 86, 126. 

(«) Act ii.. So. 1, ent^. Stat Hall 1608 ; printed 1609. 

(7) So also, ** And those 4 garrisons issuing forth, at 
such convenient times as they shall have intelligence or 
espiall upon the enemy, will so drive him from one side 
to another, and tennis him amongst them, that he shall 
find no where safe " (Ed. Spencer, A view of the State of 
Ireland, 1633, reprinted 1860, Dublin, Collection if 
Tracts and Treatises, vol. i., p. 521). I believe that this 
is the one solitary instance of the word tennis used as a 
verb by an English author. 
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That tliis author was himself a Tennis-player appears from a remarkable passage in 
his life :— O 

''In this freedome of heart being one day at Tennis, a peer of this realm, (') bom 
great, greater by alliance, and superlative in the prince's favour, abruptly came into 
the Tennis-oourt ; and speaking out of these three paramount authorities, he forgot to 
entreat that, which he could not legally command. When by the encoimter of a steady 
object, finding unrespectiveness in himself — though a great lord — not respected* by this 
princely spirit, he grew to expostulate more roughly. The returns of which stile comming 
still from an understanding heart that knew what was due to it self, and what it ought to 
others, seemed ... to provoke in yeelding. Whereby, the lesse amazement or confusion of 
thoughts he stirred up in Sir Philip, the more shadowes this great lord's own mind was possessed 
with: till at last with rage — which is euer ill-disciplin'd — he commands them to depart the 
Crourt To this Sir Philip temperately answers ; that, if his lordship had been pleased to 
express desire in milder characters, perchance he might have led out those that he should 
now find would not be driuen out with any scourge or fury. This answer — like a bellows — 
blowing up the sparks of excess already kindled, made my lord scornfully call Sir Philip by the 
name of * puppy.' " The French Commissioners are mentioned as present, *' in those private 
galleries, whose windows looked into the Tennis-court." 

Sidney immediately gave the lie to the *' great lord," who afterwards sent him a challenge ; 
but the Queen interfered and prevented their meeting. 

While on this part of the history, I may refer to one more passage from Shakspere, 
which is important as showing the belief, still entertained, that the game was " taken from the 
French." In King Henry VIIL (») Sir Thomas Lovell says :— 

They mnst either 
(For 80 ran the oonditionsj leave these remnants 
Of fool and feather, that they got in France, 
With all their honourable points of ignorance 
Pertaining thereunto, (as fights, and fireworks ; 
Abusing better men than they can be, 
Out of a foreign wisdom,) renouncing clean 
Thm faith they have in tenms, and tall stockings, 
Short bUster'd breeches, (^) and those types of travel. 
And understand again like honest men j 
Or pack to their old playfellows 

Sarcastic allusion is also made by Nash to the partiality of "the Galli GaUinacei, or 
cocking French swarme " . . . . for " the prescript lawes of Tennis or Balone (which is most 
of their gentlemen's chief e liuelihoodes)," &c. (^) 

Philip StubbesO condemns " Tennisse, and such like exercises, as Furta Officiosa, a certaine 



C) FnlkeOreville, Lord Brooke's Works, vol. iv. 1870, 
p. 65 {FuXUr W6fiMe$* Library) . See also above, p. 56, n.(^) . 

O Mflittionfld hj Motley as being the Earl of Oxford. 
{UwiUd NMsrUmde, 1860, vol. i., p. 860). 

(*) 1601, Aet i.. So. 8. 

{*) "BUHef^d hreeehee" i.6., breeches puffed, swelled 
ont like hU»Ur» : some editors read bolstered, but the 



meaning is the same. This was done in the same way 
as the Tennis-balls were stuffed, — with hair (see Decker's 
OulVs Horn-hook again, Ed°. of 1812, p. 86). 

(^) Lenten Stuffe, London, 1599, 4to., p. 24. 

(^) In his Anatomie of Ahuset^ 2d Ed**., Loud., Ang. 
1583, 8vo., p. 112. The first edition, publ**. May, 1583, 
is not in the British Museum. 
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kind of smoothe, deceiptf ull, and sleiglitie Thefte, wlierebj many a one is spoiled of all tliat 
ever he hath, sometymes of his life withall, yea, of bodie and soule for ever." This he deplores, 
from the religious point of view, because these games were particularly popular at Christmas. 

Tennis-balls were still imported largely from abroad, and we find the record of a petition, in 
the Burleigh Papers,(^) dated March 1, 1591, on the part of Hugh Williams and Bichard Kyd, 
for licence to make hand-balls and Tennis-balls, to the exclusion of these foreign-made balls, 
on several grounds, viz., that 

1. they were a staple commodity of general manufacture, and, therefore, this licence would 

not interfere with any licence previously enjoyed by many other persons : 

2. balls were imported and sold at arbitrary and excessive prices : 

3. these were used only by gentlemen, and, therefore, in small quantities : 

4. the petitioners undertook to make them both better and cheaper, 

5. and in England, so employing many poor work-people ; 

6. and also to recoup the revenue by a tax. 

Among the grants to be found in the Domestic State Papers, 1580-1625, the following 
occurs Oct. 10, 1603 : " Grant by Queen Anne [Princess of Denmark, and wife of James I.] to 
Bobt. Cecil, Lord Cecil of Esingdon, of the Keepership of Somerset House in the Strand 
[afterwards called Denmark House], with all orchards, walks, gardens, &c., reserving to John 
Gerard of London, surgeon and herbalist, the garden plot formerly leased to him ; as also 
to Bromfield the piece of ground demised to him for erection of a tennis court" This Court 
was soon afterwards built, and here we have the name of its builder, Bromfield ; we shall come 
upon another mention of it hereafter. 

Already (^) we have seen a moderate commendation of the game in the BA2IAIK0N AOPON 
of James I., addressed to his dearest Sonne, Henry the Prince, published in this same year 1603. 
It was, therefore, only natural that the British Solomon should do something towards keeping 
up the Courts in which his dearest Sonne was to play. Accordingly, we find in the Pell Becords, 
1604, 5th of September : ** By order, 2* of September, 1604. To Andrew Kerwyn, paymaster 
of his Highness's works, the sum of 2002., in prest, parcel of a more sum, limited by the said 
Privy Seal, towards the repair of the great Tennis-court, commonly called the Brake (*) of 
Whitehall. By writ, dated 1st of July, 1603 [several similar payments secured upon the»pre- 
emption of tin] .... 200 . . 0." 

In this, then, the old Court of Henry Vlii., but now repaired and renovated, played Prince 
Henry, the estimable son of a bad father, '' the worthiest example of regal heirship since the heroic 
Black Prince." (*) His amusements were generally of a militaiy character, but his greatest delight 
was in Tennis. The pursuits of " the English Marcellus " are thus described by M. de Boderie in 
a letter to France dated Oct. 31, 1606 : ." He is a particular lover of horses, and what belongs to 
them, but is not fond of hunting ; and when he goes to it, it is rather for the pleasure of 
galloping than that which the dogs give him. He plays willingly enough at tennis, and at 



0) Lftosdowne MSS. 69, fol. 55. 

O P. 54. 

(') Because bnilt on a piece of grroimd so called: 



(See the appointment of H. YiDieni, below, A.D. 
1689). 

{*) The Court and Timet of Jamee J., 1848, 2 toIb. 8to., 
Pref. v. 
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another, a Scots' diveraioii, yery like mall [qu. golf ?] ; but this always with persons older than 
himselfy as if he desjnsed those of his own age." His temper is said by his biographers to have 
been always mild and even. It appears, however, to have been more than once ruffled in the 
excitement of his fibTOurite game of Tennis. He certainly bore Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, 
anything but good will ; and, on one occasion, he is said to have struck, or offered to strike, him 
with his racket. Q) Codiington, in his life of Robert Devereuz, Earl of Essex, the Prince's early 
companion, mentions another manifestation of his warmth of temper under similar provocation. 
Henry and the young Earl were playing in the Tennis-court, when a dispute took place on some 
point in the game : Essex insisting on his rights, the Prince at last grew so angry as to call him 
the '' son of a traitor," in allusion to the fate of his father, the spoilt and murdered victim of 
Elizabeth. Essex, growing furious in his turn, struck the Prince on the head with his racket so 
severely as to draw blood. The King sent for the Earl, but on being acquainted with the real 
circumstances of the affair, dismissed him unpunished. James told the Prince that the boy 
who had just struck him would hereafter never be remiss in striking his enemies for him. This 
same Essex was afterwards the famous Parliamentary General. 

Another historian tells us that *^ His other exercises were dancing, leaping, and, in times of 
yeare fit for it, learning to swimme, at sometimes walking fast and farre, to accustome and 
enable himself to make a long march when time should require it ; but most of all at Tennis 
play, wherein, to speak the truth, which in all things I especially affect, he neither observed 
moderation nor what appertained to his dignity and person, continuing oftimes his play for the 
space of three or foure houres, and the same in his shirt, rather becoming an artesan than a 
Prince, who in things of that nature are onely to affect comelinesse, or rather a kind of care- 
lessnesse in shew, to make their activities seeme the more naturall, than a laborious and toiling 
industry "O- 

Again, Prince Henry writes to Sir John Harington in 1609 : " My Good Fellow, — I have here 
sent you oertaine matters of anciente sorte, which I gathered by searche in a musty vellome 

booke in my Father's closet When I see you (and let that be shortlie) you will find 

me your better at Tennis and Pike. Good Fellow, I write your friend, flenry."(') 

Of all the discreditable acts which tarnish the reputation of James I., the most 
infamous was his connection with the worthless adventurer Carr, mentioned above, for 
whose sake he disgraced the Peerage by raising him to its honours, when he bestowed 
upon him the Yiscoimtcy of Rochester and Earldom of Somerset. Among those who 
enjoyed the reputation of sharing the favours of the beautiful and profligate Lady Essex 
was Prince Henry; and Rochester, being himself madly in love with her, is said to have 
so hated the Prince for this cause, that when the latter died after a short illness, and under 
rather suspicious circumstances, the lookers-on were prompt to suspect poison as the means, 
and Rochester as the agent. Whatever was said or thought, the King took the most 
deasive method of screening his protege, by simply stopping all inquiry. Were it not for this 
conduct on the King's part, which seems to suggest that he also shrewdly suspected Carr (^) 



O Otbonie, Beerei Huiory of Jaine$ J., vol. L, 
p. 286. 

O Sir Charles ComwaUia, A JHscourae of the Moat 
Illu$iriau§ Prince Henry, 1626. 



(') Printed in the Introdnotion to Letiera to King 
James the Simth, Edinb. 1835, by Sir P. Walker, for the 
Maitland Clnb. 

{*) In May, 161C, ho was condemned for being acces- 
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to be guilty, — and he wajs likely to be well informed, — the Princess death might be attributed 
to natural causes. In Anthony Weldon's AtUicus Coquinarice,(}) an account, perhaps some- 
what biassed, Is given of the last illness of Henry, and of the events immediately preceding 
it, from which it appears that, *' being to meet the King at Bever in Nottinghamshire, .... 
There, and at other places, in all that ProgresBj He accustomed to Feasting, Hunting^ and other 
$ports of BaUoan and Tennis, with too much violence,** Again, he " Then removes to London, to 
St. Jame*s contrary to all advise. And (with a spirit above his Indisposition) gives leave to his 
Physician to go to his own home. And so allowes Himselfe too much liberty, in accompanying 
the Palsgrave (') and Count Henry of Nassaw, (who was come hither upon Fame to see him) 
in a great match at Tennis in His Shirt, that winter season, his looks then presaging sickness" 
His subsequent symptoms also seemed more like those of fever than of poisoning : and so he 
died, (^) Nov. 6, 1612, at the age of eighteen ; one of the noblest of Princely Tennis-players 
that England or the world has seen. 

Tennis in Ireland had also its brawls occasionally, as well as its pleasures. On the 
27th November, 1609, Lord Howth writes to the King,(*) reporting that " some five months 
past, one Sir Roger Jones, the Lord Chancellor's son, and who is married to the daughter 
of Sir Gerrott Moore, in the presence of divers persons of good rank and fashion, termed 
him a coward." He goes on to add that he, ''the 24th of this present month, came by 
chance to a tennis court, where Sir Roger Jones was with some company, and so soon as 
he perceived him enter, he presently called and drew his sword. He (Howth) was clasped 
up in the arms of one of Jones' company, while Jones proffered two thrusts at him, and had 
he not broken this same by good hap with a wan[d] he commonly carried in his hand, he 
was in danger to have been lost without drawing weapon or giving any occasion; but one 
of his men entertained some thrusts, by means whereof Sir Roger's sword was broken. 
Seeing the servant in danger, drew his sword to save him, and asked him [Jones] of the 
slanderous speeches he had reported. In this broil pBamewell] a kinsman of his [Jones] 
was slain, by whom it is not known, but thought to be done by Sir Roger or his man." 

So much for Lord Howth's account of this affair : now follows a somewhat different version, 
written by Sir Arthur Chichester to Francis Annesley (*) : " On the 24th of this instant, 
whilst he [Chichester] was at Christchurch [Cathedral], Sir Roger Jones was at Tennis in a 
Court in St. Thomas' Street, of which it seems the Lord Howth had notice, for thither he 
repaired with some ten or twelve persons in his company and a cudgel in his hand, with 
purpose to have cudgelled him (as he himself confesses) if he did not deny some words with 
which he intended to charge him Dublin Castle, 30 November, 1609." 

This statement gives another complexion to the matter: and the iiian[d] carried by Lord 
Howth, which seems to have been in reality a cudgel, lends it a tone of local colouring that 



8ory to the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, a crime 
in which ho was inyolved with his countess ; but they 
received the King's pardon. 

(') London, 12mo., 1650, pp. 146, 147. 

(') Frederic, Elector Palatine, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I., and accepted the crown of 
Bohemia, which ho afterwards lost, together with his 



hereditary dominions, Ob. Nov. 29, 1632 (Winwood's 
Memorials^ vol. iii., pp. 408-4, quoted by Granger.) 

(^) Deplored by Drummond of Hawthomden in his 
Tears on the Death of MaUadea (the anagram of MileM 
a Deo, " assumed by the Prinoe in all his challenges of 
a martial sort "). 

{*) 525 S. P. IreUmd, vol. 227, 158. 

(*) 528 S. P. IreUnd, vol. 227, 161. 
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rather smacks of Donnjbrook than of Dublin. In both accounts, however, it is remarkable 
that the place where it all happened is mentioned as a, and not ihe^ Tennis-court ; from 
which it is onlj fair to presume that there were then in Dublin more Courts than one. This 
Court was in St Thomas' Street, according to Sir Arthur Chichester, and in a map (}) of 
Dublin (1610) '' Tennisoourt Lane " is marked as lying between St. Thomas' Street and 
Ormond Gate. 

Further particulars of this, which seems to have been a most brutal outrage, are 
contained in a subsequent State Paper, 537, by the Lord Deputy and Council to the Privy 
Coimcil ; from which it appears that 

" Haying that morning (in all likelihood) gotten notioe that Sir Boger was in the tennis conrt, as he was 
aoonatomed often to be, Lord Howth attended [i.e., expected] only with one servant, and knowing that place 
being private, and time fit for snoh a purpose, most men being either at ohorck or about their business in 
the courts of justice, thither his Lordship went with 10 or 12 followers, exceeding his usual number of 
attendants, where he entered with a cudgel in his hand, as it should seem, to have stricken Sir Boger 
therewith." .... The latter " haying newly left off play and making himself ready to depart, had 
more leisure to look about him than otherwise being at play he could have had, who, seeing his Lordship 
and his followers thus enter, and being formerly acquainted with his threats, betook him very quickly to 
his sword, which he earnestly called for, and which was given him by his man; besides a gentleman there 
at play caught the Lord of Howith in his arms, and held him at the entrance into the court so that his 
followers could not easily come in that way, but they supplied that want so readily by leaping over the rail 
thereof (i.e., the battery of the gallery or dedans) that one of them lighted a blow upon Sir Boger's sword, 
before it was fully out of the scabbard, and others plied him until it brake and divers blows after. The 
rest as they got over the rail, pressed upon him so fast, that he was driven to fall off to the other end of 
the court, ever as he went breaking their thrusts with the broken part of his sword till he was gotten 
beyond Simon Barnwell, before-named, who endeavoured all he could to put them by, till in the end they 
came so thick that Barnwell himself was thrust through the body, whereof he soon died, and Sir Boger, 
through his clothes in three or four places, who, finding himself in that desperate estate, his sword broken, 
and BamweU dead at his feet, said aloud, * Fie, my Lord ! will you suffer me to be murdered P' The Lord 
of Howth then coming near him, willed them not to kill him, and thereupon two of them got within him 
{tie), and held him until his Lordship came and took him by the bosom, asking if he would now say that 
he was a coward ; Sir Boger answered, he neither would, nor ever did ; what he had said he would not deny, 
'That he was a valiant man among cowards.' The Lord of Howth said, that was all one, and therefore, 
with threats, willed him to kneel down, and ask him forgiveness, which he refusing, was last of all pressed 
to acknowledge his life to be in his hands, which Sir Boger said he could not deny. 'Then go thy ways,' 
said the Lord of Howth, striking him over the side of the face with the hilt of his rapier, ' like a boy as 
thou art.' And so they parted. Thus much they have gathered, as well by the depositions of such as 
were eye-witnesses, as by a kind of consent of the parties' own speeches, which apparently shows what was 
intended from the beginning ; which being in itself so foul, and besides so offensive to many gentlemen 
then in this city, that were like enough to draw the same to further broils, they thought it the safest and 
fittest course to commit the Lord of Howth to the Castle. Enlarged him again upon bands, when they saw 
that things were somewhat settled, and that the coroner's inquest had found it but manslaughter. — Dublin Castle, 
8 December 1609." 

Tennis-courts were then no less in Ireland than in England (^) or abroad, the scenes of the 
disputes, wrangles, and reconciliations, — the sources of future hatred or friendship, — which are 



0) Tennis-court-lane seems to be quite peculiar to 
this, the earliest known plan of Dublin, published by 
John Speed as a side-plan on his map of the Countie 
(? Province) of Leinster in his Atlas of 1610. In all 
BubseqiUDt plans (known to me) the name of the lane 
is either omitted or changed to John-street, from the 
neighbouring Priory of St. John, marked as JohrCe 
ftovM on Speed's plaiL There is also a passage called 



Tennis-court, containing about ten houses, situated on 
the N. East of Trinity College in Townsend-street, 
opposite to the Lock Hospital. This, perhaps, belonged 
to a Court which was probably destroyed in the forma- 
tion of the western part of Great Brunswick-street 
(circa 1812). 

(^ « Xhe next day I saw a relation of a quarrel under 
my [Lord Taa]ffe's hand between him and a Scotchman 
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alwajs likely to arise where men engage in violent and exciting games, and when the blood is 
heated, and the spirit t)f emulation, if no worse passion, is aroused. 

In the same year in which the above-described fracas oocuned in a Dublin Court, Decker 
published in London his Ovls Home-boohef in which (^) this passage occurs: ''If you be a 
courtier . . . discourse how often this Lady hath sent her coach for you : and how often 
you have sweat in the Tennis-court with that great Lord : for indeede the sweating together 
in France (I meane the society of Tennis) is a great argument of mo9t deere affection 
even betweene noble men and Pesants."(') ^o ^^ ^^ annotator [J. N(ott)] of the edition 
published at Bristol in 1812, 4to, appends the following note (p. 116) : '' sweating together 
in France, &c., meaning in the tennis-covH; a part of the court, if I mistake not, was formerly 
called Fra/nce, 1 think I have met with the expression in some of our early writers, though 
I cannot immediately refer to it. This furnishes many an allusion to be found among the 
old play-wrights." 

I am, however, at a loss for any corroboration of this statement of the commentator, 
unless there be something of a double sense intended by Shakspere in the line already 
quoted on a former page from Henry F. (act i., sc. 2), 

We will, in Frcmce, by Gtod's grace, play a set ; 

nor have I ever heard the name Frcmce applied to any part of a Tennis-court. The passage 
from Decker, however, incidentally proves that the game was commonly and amicably played 
by nobles and peasants together, at the time when he wrote. H. Peacham, also, in his Orajohiee, 
or (he most aundewt and excellent Art of Drawing and Limning, (^) says " and surely it can be 
no more disgrace to a great Lord to draw a faire Pictiire, than to cut his Hawkes meat, or 
play at Tennis with his page," from which it appears that the latter was then a usual custom. 

A strange case of suicide, illustrating very curiously the relations then existing between 
parent and son, is recorded in a letter (^) written by John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, and dated "London, Fabuary 12 (1611 — 12) .... A son of the Bishop of 
Bristol [Dr. John Thomborough], his eldest, of nineteen or twenty years old, killed himself 
with a knife, to avoid the disgrace of breeching which his mother, or mother-in-law, (I know 
not whether) would need have put him to, for losing his money at Tennis." 

Another writer of that day, Q^rvase Markham, the author of Country Contentment$,(*) 
after singing the praises of archery and bowls, continues to the following effect: "Not 
inferior to these sports, either for health or action, are the Tenish and Baloone, the first 
being a pastime in close or open courts, striking little round balls too or fro, either with 
the palm of the hand, or with racket, the other a strong and moving sport in the open 
fields, with a great ball of double leather fild with winde, and driuen to and fro with the 
strength of a mans arme arm'd in a bracer of wood, either of which actions must bee learnt 
by the eye and practice, not by the eare or reading." Strutt(*) says that " this last game 



of my aoqnaintanoe, one Sir William Keith ; tbe dispute 
was only for three royals and a half at ieimia,** Sept. 4 
(N.S.)i 1661. This passage ooonrs in a letter, dated Amiens, 
from Sir B.[ichard] N.[ewport] to Andrew [Newport] 
in vol. iii. Trentham HaXl M88., 5th Beport, p. 147. 
C) Beprint of 1812, pp. 23 and 24. 



(*) Comp. p. 71, n. (»). 
(') London, 1612, 4to., p. 3. 
(^) Printed in the Court and Times of Jam9$ I. 
(^) London, 1615,4to.,fol. 109, cap. 8. 
(^) Mamnefs amd Cwtoma of i^EnylifH, 1776, vol. iii., 
p. 148. 
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IpalUme] was of lAte jears reriyed bj some Italians, and a yard for that purpose made 
at Pimlioo; thej called it the Olyinpic game** The same game was again played, a few 
years ago, by Italians in Begent's Ftok. (}) 

Charles L, while yet Duke of York|(') began to play Tennis; and he seems to haye 
preseryed a fondness for it so long as he had youth and actiyity. In the Pell Becorda (') 
we findy under date December 6, 1610, '' By order, to John Webb, master of his Majesty's 
Tennis plays, the sum of 202. for his attendance in teaching the Duke of York to play at 
Tennis, now one whole year ended at Michaelmas last, 1610, and for furnishing him with 
balls, rackets, and other necessaries within the said year. By writ, dated 28th of Noyember, 
1610 .... 20.0.0." 

A few years later, we find him still yery keenly interested in the game. In the MSS. 
of the Bey. Francis Hopkinson, LL.D., Malyem Wells, Worcester, a miscellaneous collection, 
eyidently a portion of the Exchequer documents dispersed inadyertently some years ago, 
the following memorandum occurs : '' Sep. 16 [1619 (?)] Messenger to fetch Mr. Clemman 
to come to His !EBghness next morning at St. James by 6, in the Tennis Court, to play the 
match with Sir Thomas Howard." (^) It has already been remarked(') that, unfortunately, 
no trace can be found of the St. James' Court, in which the young Prince played on 
this occasion. At the same time, howeyer, we know that there were fourteen Tennis-courts, 
beside that one, in London alone: this is proyed by the list in the book, kept by the 
derk of the works at Petworth (1615), to which allusion has been made aboye.(^) 
It is almost certain that the first Court, at Petworth was built by the ninth Earl 
of Northumberland, who was suspected of complicity with Thomas Percy in the 
Chinpowder Plot. Among the many additions to the place that were made by him, 
there is little doubt that this was one: and it was natural that, with a yiew to making 
it as nearly perfect as possible, he should wish to haye the dimensions of the chief Courts in 
London, which were accordingly taken and noted by his clerk of the works. It is belieyed 
that the Court at Petworth has been thrice moyed, there being now two places known for 
many years to the workmen there by the name of " Tennis Crort (i.e.. Court) ; " the grand- 
fiither of the present Lord Leconfield, probably, moyed it to the place it occupied a few 
years ago, whence it has been once more remoyed recently to the place from whence he 
took it. The following is a faithful transcript of the (1615) Petworth list, only one clerical 
error being corrected : 



WbHehall vnoooeredO 
Teoais Coorto 



(72 



Tennis Conrta in London, tIz*. 

footelonge 
footebroade 
hiegh 



Wldteliall ooaflredO 
Conrfee 



(7S foote losge 
<22 footebroade 
(l9i foote hiegh 



Sodunenefet boue (88 foote longe 

oonrie (22| foote broade 



Essex bouse 
oonrte .... 



84 foote longe 
22 foote broade 
21 foote heigh 

79 foote longe 

Fetter lane Coorte -^19 foote broade 

18 foote heigh 

66 foote longe 

foote broade 
17i foote biegh 



Fleetestreete 
conrte 



I 
I 

(66 
-^17 

(l7i 



C) 8m abore, p. 12, n. 

(*) Created Doke of York In 1604. 

(*) Pabllshed In IsfMSf of the Emehequer, by Frederick 
DtToo, Lond. 1886, 4to., p. 116. 



{*) Reports of Royal Commisnon on Hietoricdl MBS. 
Appendia to 9rd Report, p. 265 (60). 

(») P. 65. (•) P. 59. 

(7) In the original the words covered and uncovered 
are transposed by an obvions error. 
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'75 foote longe 

BlAokfrieni conrte -^20 foote br(»de 

^19 foote hie^h 



Sonthampton tezmia 
Conrte 



I 
I 



Charterhouse tenniB 



78 foote longe 

20 foote brcMkde 

19 foote hiegh 

(81 foote longe 



^""^ (20 foote heigh 



Powles ohaine 
tennis conrte 



55 foote longe 
foote broade 
foote heigh 



(55 
^16 
117 



Abbohnroh lane 
tennis Conrte 



{ 



St. Lawrence Pontne 
tennis Conrte 



72 foote longe 
18 foote broade 
18 foote heigh 

foote longe 
foote broade 
footehiegh 

69 foote longe 
foote broAde 
foote A I hiegh 

Cruohedfrier. ('^ Joote longe 



Fanohnroh streete 
tennis conrte .... 




There is a place to this day called " Tennis-court," on the south side of Holbom, in 
Northumberland-court, Old Southampton-buildings, the entrance to which is from Holbom, 
nearly opposite Qray's-inn-lane ; it is much built-up, and nothing remains of the old 
'' Southampton tennis Courte " but the name. Of the Courts in Fenchurch-street and 
Blackfriars mention has been already inade,(^) as also of that at Denmark (or Somerset) 
House, for the erection of which a piece of groimd was demised to a certain Bromfield.(*) 
This latter appears, according to the list, to have been an open Court, as no measure- 
ment of its height is given. It is included again in a grant (') to the Queen in 
1743. The mansion is here called " Denmarke House," but it is the same which was called 
Somerset House (^) both before and after this date. 

The Stuarts had now introduced laxer ideas with regard to games and gambling; and, 
instead of prohibitions as in former reigns, we find given in 1620 (18 Jac. 1) to Clement 
Cotterell(*) **for the Term of his Life, sole Power and Authoritie to appoynt, assigne, 
nominate, and license such Persons as he shall think good to have maintain and keep, 
within the severall Places hereafter mentioned and not elsewhere, the severall nombers of 
Bowling Allies, Tennis Courts, and suchlike Places of Honest Eecreation, as are likewise 
in theis Presentes hereafter particidarly mentioned, sett down and appoynted .... 
videlicet .... within the said Citties of London and Westminster, and in any place 
or places within two miles of the said citties, fowerteene Tennis Courtes." Here we have a 
valuable confirmation of the accuracy and completeness of the Petworth list; but it is 
strange that the Court in St. James' Palace, of which we shall again find more mention 
presently, was (perhaps as a Eoyal Court) not included in that list. (*) 



(») Pp. 59 and 64. 

P) See above, p. 74. 

(») Appendix XVI. 

{*) Or Strond-Honse. The oontinnators of Stow's 
Swrvey of London state that, on Shroye.Tnesday, 1616, 
Queen Anne having feasted King James at Somerset- 
Honse, he then changed its name, and appointed it to 
be henceforth called Denmark-Honse (p. 65) : see also 
Nichols' Prog, of K. James, vol. iii., p. 253. There 
is a Tennis-coiirt Lane marked (m. 59) on Ogilby 
and Morgan's large Map of London (1665-7), on the 
south side of Upper Thames Street, between Brickhill 
Lane and Friars Alley ; but the date of this Court can- 
not be fixed by any documents at present known to 
exist. The same may be said of another Court, which 
seems to have stood on the south side of King-street, 



Southwark, abutting on the old Morshalsea prison, and 
about 150 yards south of the site of the Old Tabai^, or 
Talbot, Inn. The name of "Tennis Court" is still 
preserved there, on the house, No. 56. A comparison of 
Horwood's Plan of London (1799) with an earlier Map 
(1769) shows that King-street was made at some date 
between the two (P 1780), on the site of Axe and Bottle- 
yard, a cul-de-sac; but whether the Court which gave 
its name to the present alley was built then or before, 
does not appear. 

(*) Thos. Rymer's Foedera, vol. vii., pt. iii., p. 158. 

(•) It is possible, howeyer, that this Court was not 
built before this time (as the date in the extract from 
the MS., quoted aboye, p. 79, is doubtfully 1619) ; or, 
if built, then decayed, perhaps, and not rebuilt till 
1620. This yiew is supported by the following passage 
in A Courtly Mctsque : The World tost at Tennis, by 
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It is, however, a step in advance when we find Tennis and other games spoken of as 
"Honest Becreation," a very different description to any used in earlier statutes. Th'^ 
present licence also gives leave *'to have maintaine and keep play at Dice and Cardes in 
Forty Taverns or Ordinaries within the same citties, or two miles thereof, where the same 
Play may be most conveniently used for the honest and reasonable Eecreation of good and 
civill People, whoe for their Qualitie and Abilitie may lawfully use the G^mes of Bowling, 
Tennis, Dice, Cardes, Tables, Nineholes, or any other game hereafter to be invented.*' This 
gives a somewhat wide margin to the caterers for the amusement of " good and civill 
people" in 1620. 

It is quite clear that Charles I. did not lose his love of Tennis on ascending the 
throne, but that he continued to play in the Court at St. James' Palace, where we have 
seen him already (1619) making an appointment for a match at six in the morning. On the 
6th Nov., 1626,(^) a warrant was issued, to pay to Thos. Hooker, Keeper of the Texmis- 
court at St. James', a sum of 7982. 3«. 2d., for provision of balls and other necessaries, and 
for ''money lost unto him by his Majesty at Play": and again, on June 8, 1627, an 
intimation to Lord Treasurer Marlborough of '* his Majesty's pleasure that Hooker, the 
Tennis-court-keeper, be paid."(*) This probably refers to a later bill. (*) 

In the same series of Papers there is an interesting account of some '' separate 
examinations" of witnesses, respecting the escape of A. della Valle &om the Gatehouse; 
in the course of one of which it appeared that ''one Barsear, a French cook," who had 
been in the employment of Mr. Gibbons, who keeps "the Tennis-court in the Fields, unto 
whose house many noblemen resort there and eat," was suspected of having brought into 
the prison a collier's habit, in which della Yalle escaped, and that he had also gone away 
with him. This is the first mention of Gibbons' Tennis-court in Lincoln's Tnn Fields, 
which afterwards, as a theatre, played a memorable part in the histoiy of English Drama. 

An early mention of Tennis at Oxford has already been recorded. {*) That the game 
was fashionable there in the 17th century appears clearly from a passage in Miero-coamo- 



J. Middleton and W. Bowley, 1620, 4to., where, in the 
IndveHon, 

8i. Jame$ wajM, ** Thon nerer saweet my new gallery 

and my Tennis-conrt, Biohmond. 
Rich, No, but I heard of it, and from whenoe 

it oame too. 
8i. Jam. Why, from whenoe oame it P 
Rich. Nay, lawfully derived, from the brick- 
kilns, as thou didst thyself." 

C) State Papers, Domestic, (2 Car. 1). 

(^ Minute, Conway's Letter-book, p. 269. 

(') Another mention of the King's expenses for Tennis 
is dated 8th Nov., 1648 :— " George Kirk master of His 
Majes^s robes, applies (to Parliament) for a pass for 
John Daintrqy one of the grooms in the office to go to 
(Mord with his serrant w^ 4 dozen of gloves which 
are much wanted by His Majesty, and 4 yds. of taby, 
2 ells and i of taifety to be a iewnissitit, and 2 pairs 
of garters and roses with silk buttons and other neces- 
saries for making up of the said suit." This applica- 
tion, though not mentioned in the Journals (of the 



House of Lords), is endorsed by the clerk ''Exped. ;*' 
and from the minute-book we learn that, though in open 
arms against the King, Parliament allowed his maeter 
of the robes to send him a tennis-twit from London. 
The entry in the minute-book is, ** Ordered that John 
Daintrey shall have a pass to Oxon with a servant to 
carry down some things for the King's Majesty" 
(Appendix to 5th Beport of Boy. Comm. on Hist. MSS., 
pp. 2, 8, 118). The originals are the MSS. of the HouFe 
of Lords, and are the minute, books, or rough manu- 
script journal, kept by one of the clerks of the House 
of Lords. There are iJso " personal notices of the King 
(Charles XL), his planting trees in St. James's Psrk, his 
tennis-playing, and his bathing at Battersea " (5th 
Beport, p. 185). The original notices are in letters, 
written some months before the Bestoration, to be found 
among the MSS. of the Duke of Sutherland at Trentham 
Hall, CO. Staiford. The particular letter referring to 
the King's Tennis-pla/ying is not given in this Beport, 
but only noticed in the introductory account of the 
Trentham MSS. 

{*) See above, p. 68. 
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graphie (^) (character of " a meere young Gentleman of the Vniuersitie ") : " The two markes 
of his Senioritie, is the hare Veluet of his gowne, and his proficiencie at Tennis, where 
when hee can once play a Set, he is a Fresh-man no more." 

The first mention of Tennis at Cambridge is found in the Diary and Correspandenee 
of Dr. John Worthington, (•) who writes, April 3, 1637 : " I had a dangerous blow on the 
eye in the Tennis-court (Cambridge), but I thank Gk)d, it was well again." It results from 
the size of the Tennis-ball, that injuries inflicted by it upon the eye are not generally 
destructive of that organ, which is shielded from so large an object by the bones of the 
cheek and brow. 

It is not easy to say in what Court (described as tiie Tennis-court) at Cambridge this 
accident could have happened. A little later, the positions of no less than six Courts at 
that University can be pointed out. 

Of Courts in other parts of the coimtry, two are mentioned in one of the Lansdowne 
MSS., (•) A BelaMon of a Short Survey of 26 Oountiea, by a Captain and a Lieutenant amd am. 
Ancient of the Military Camp in Norwich, a.d. 1634. One was " A pleasant fayre Tennis- 
court," which, with "A delightfull large bowling ground, newlie made; curiously contriu*d 
Fish-Ponds, &c., made up another sweet little City," in the gardens of Sir Arthur Ingram, 
near York Minster. When Charles I. (*) took up his residence at York in 1641, he spent 
part of the time in this house, which stood on the site of the present deanery, gardens, 
i&c, adjoining the city-walls. The second was at Woodstock, the existence of which was 
suspected (') from some accounts of Henry YII.'s expenses, and the position of which 
is here fixed as being on that side of the house which faced the town. 

The sons of Charles I., meanwhile, followed him in his love of Tennis. Of the younger 
one, while still Duke of York, there is a portrait, of which Plate 16 is a fac-simile. It occurs 
in a book entitled ^^ The Tbxte Effigies of our most Illustrious Soveraigne Lobd, King 

CHARLES QuEENE MARY, with the rest of the Royall Progenie Printed at 

London for Jo7m Sweeting, at the signe of the Angell in Pope's Head Alley, 1641." 4to. 
This book is now extremely scarce. The portrait of the Duke of York, afterwards James 
n., appears on page 7. He holds in his hand a racket with a very short handle and broad 
face, strung diagonally, as rackets, to that date, seem to have been usually strung. At his 
back is a part of the Court, perhaps the dedans, showing fowc equi-distant pillars. (*) 
This gallery, unprotected by any net, is full of spectators. Above, again, is a balustrade, on 
which lean the figures of some more spectators ; and &om this it is evident that the 
Court was imcovered, — perhaps, indeed, it was the open Court at Whitehall On the 
prince's left, in the battery, a few inches below the opening of the gallery, or dedan$, 
is a hole, apparently about a foot square; and another, of similar size, is behind 
him on his right, one side of it being on the floor. This latter looks like the petU §rou, 



(^) Or a peece of the world discovered^ in esaayes and 
cha/racter [By J. Earle, Fellow of Merton, Oxford, and 
afterwards Bishop of Salisbury] Lond. 1628, \2f*,, 24. 

(2) Printed by the Chetham Society, 1847, vol. 1., p. 6, 
from Harl. MS., 7045, p. 71. 

(') Miscellaneous Historical Tracts, 213, ff. 320, 342 b. 



C) T. Allen's History of the OouiOy of Tork, Lond. 
1828-31, 8 vols., 4to., yol. !., p. 463. 

(^) See aboye, pp. 60, 61. 

(^) Or posts. See the plan of the old Court in the 
Lonvre, Plate 3, in which also the dedans has four potti, 
though not there quite equi-distant. 





The HIGH BORNE FRiNCE Iamej Dvke op ToAKE 

torne Oclolifr : Itie i», 1633. 
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described in French Qnarr^ Courts. On the opposite page are sixteen verses, headed 
" Jacobus Dux Eboracensus " (jnc), and the following lines, which occur among them, 
doubtless allude to Tennis: 

He hates dull idleneese, and loves to bee 
In action, suoh as fits his high degree : 
He will be stirring in such Exercise, 
As well becomes his yeares, and qualities. 

Then follows an account of his life, up to that date. Granger, in the course of his remarks 
on this print, says, " It is neither a far-fetched, nor an over-strained metaphor, which I shall 
borrow from the print before me, and call James himself the tennis-hall of fortune. If we take 
a cursory view of his life, we shall find that he was seldom or never at rest.'* (}) 

In the first year of the Commonwealth, we hear again of the St. James' Tennis-court. 
In the State Papers (Domestic) there is a minute, dated Aug. 13, 1649, of Mr. Hooke's claim 
to the Tennis-court at St. James' House, referred to Mr. Martin, the Earl of Denbigh, 
Col. Ludlow, and Mr. Holland. In the same series, among the warrants issued by the Council 
of State, &c,f we find the reason of that claim and reference, in a peremptory order, July 27, 
164i9, to John Hooke, keeper of the Tennis-court, St. James', to deliver up the key of the Court 
to Col. Thos. Pride, "to enable him to quarter his soldiers there." After this, no further 
trace of the Court can be found : it was, perhaps, converted into permanent lodgings for 
soldiers on guard, or into a sort of guard-house, or prison. (') 

We have seen, from Norden's view of the old Court at Windsor, Plate 14, that it was usual 
to paint the interior faces of the walls of Tennis-courts black in England, as it also was 
in France. That it continued to be so, is proved by a passage in An Antidote against Atheisnie{*), 



(') A like figure is employed by J. Howell, in allusion 
to Frederiok. Prince Elector Pidatine, " a prince, who, 
by a bard dectiny, became a tennis-baJl a long while to 
the blind Goddesse" (Dodona'< Qrove, or, The VocaU 
Forrut, 1644, 4to., p. 120) ; and by Dr. Bramhall, Bishop 
of Deny, in his D^mtce of True Liberty, 1655, p. 167 ; 
" As if a reasonable man were no more than a Tennis- 
ball, to be tossed to and fro by the Backetts of the 
■eoond oaoaes." John Hewytt, D.D., uses a similar 
phrase : " thus like a tennis-ball is poor man racketed 
from one temptation to another, till at last he hazard 
eternal mine " {Nins Select Sermone, 1658, Lond., 8yo., 
p. 60). A doable meaning is, perhaps, attached here to 
the word hoMord, as in the passage already quoted from 
Shakspere's Henry V. Sir K. Digby also borrows an 
Ulustratioin from the game, which seems to have been 
now familiar to all from the highest to the lowest, in 
his Treatiae of Bodies (At Paris, 1644, Fol. p. 100), 
where he says, " When a Tennis-baU is stmcken by a 
Baokett, or an arrow is shott from a bow, we plainly 
see the canaas of the motion : namely, the stringes ; 
which first yielding, and then returning with a greater 
oelerity, do cause tiie missines to speed so fast to their 
appointed homes. As soon as the rackett, or bow- 
string, goe baoke and leane the ball or arrow ; why 
should not they presently fall straight downe to the 
gronnd P" and to this question he proceeds to give a 
reply, more or less satisfactory. So again, John Locke 
in iSm Bitmy cemeefning Hwnane Understanding, 1690, 



Fol. (book ii. ch. zzii., § 9, p. 118), *< A Tennis-ball, 
whether in Motion by the stroke of a Backet, or lying 
still at rest, is not by any. one taken to be a free 
agent . . ." : and again (§ 11), speaking of convul- 
sive motions (chorea Sancti Viti) . . . " He is not 
at Liberty in this Action, but under as much Necessity 
of moving, as a Stone that falls, or a Tennis-ball struck 
with a Backet." 5ee also above, p. 72. Poets and drama- 
tists used the game unsparingly in this way : that we 
knew ; but they were more likely to see it frequently played 
than were men of graver occupations, and to derive from 
it images for the expression of their ideas. In 1656, 
for instance, appeared the first edition, now no longer 
known to be in existence, of Fortune^s Tennis-baU ; or, 
The most excellent History of Dorastus and Fawnia, 
Rendred in Delightful English verse, ^c, by S. S., Gfent, 
London. It was reprinted in 1672 with the above title, 
and again by J. O. Halliwell in 1859 ; and is a metrical 
version of the novel, Pa/ndosto, the Triumph of Time, 
written by the celebrated Bobert Greene in 1588, from 
which Shakspere took his Winter's Tale, 

(^ There are two passages in the Trentham MSS. 
(Appendix to 5th Report on Historical M88., pp. 152, 
166), which describes the seizure of various persons, in 
Dec. 1657, at the Comb-makers' ordinary, in churches, 
and in Tennis* courts, and their committal to St. James', 
on suspicion of complicity in " a plot, and the Scottish 
King's intention to attempt something from abroad." 

(») 1653, 8vo., p. 95. 
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bj H. Moore, Fellow of Christ CoUed^ in Cafnbridge; where, in speakmg of the perfectioii of the 
arrangements of the human eye, under the guidance of Proridence, the author says : ^ The 
inside of the Uvea is black'd like the wals of a Tennis-^sourt, that the rayes falling upcm 
the Retina may not, by being rebounded thence upon the XJTea, be returned from the Uvea 
upon the Betina again, for such a repercussion would make the sight more confused." The 
blacking of Tennis-court-walls must have been the rule, when theological writers knew it 
so well as to employ it as a simile. 

A rude representation of a Tennis-court, — ^resembling, perhaps, as far as it may be 
deemed truthful, one of the smaller Courts enumerated in the Petworth list, but very different, 
of course, from any of the great Royal Courts more frequently mentioned in these Annals , — 
occurs in the Orhis SerutuiUufn Pidu8{^), of Komensky, or Comenius; of which Plate 17 is 
a fac-simile. 

The explanation of this, on the opposite page, runs as follows : — 



iff a Tennis-Conrt, 1. 

||(ti a BaU, 2. 
lD|^ Sllf tfrslDctl. 
tMMo^iit tsftrtl. 
» snidrtt it Isdt litt| 

a Backet; 3. 

snU ttst te t|f tytrt 
of "SBhltmtM 
to ot^r t|f (r Mrp 

A winde-ball 4. 

Mnq mm tout air 
ftp meaiif $t a Ventil, 
(• toMfir to snU fro 

toftitheFistS. 

in t|f open sir. 



(271) 



In Sphaftisterio, 1, 
Inditiir 
PiW, 2. 

qnain alter mittit, 
alter ezoipit, 
A remittit 
Betieulo: 3. 
idq; est Lnsiu 
Kobilinm 

ad oomotionem oorporis. 
PoUig (pOa magna) 4. 
adre dietenta 
ope Epistonwi, 
sub dio 
Pugno 5. 
rererberatnr. 



The numerals in the above description correspond and refer to those in the plate. It will 
be observed that the rackets are strung diagonally^ as in most of the instances already examined ; 
and, here, in addition, the strings seem to be taken round the wood of the bow, and not, as 
now, through it. The persons outside the Court are engaged in playing Balloon-ball, then not 
an uncommon game in England, as has been shown (') by a quotation from Gervase Markham, 
1616. 

In the seventeenth century, but later than the Petworth list so often mentioned, there 
existed two Tennis-courts in, or about, Lincoln's-inn-Fields, which have frequently been 
confused. They, both of them, became theatres, and their histories may be given here, 
as briefly and clearly as is possible. Henry Killigrew, having obtained a patent from 
Charles n. to build a theatre, collected a company of actors from among those who had 
been dispersed at the breaking out of the civil wars ; and, until he could get his theatre 
in Drury Lane ready for their reception, he had plays for a time at the Bed Bull in 
St. John's-street ; but he afterwards converted Gibbons' Tennis-court in Bear-yard, Vere- 



(1) Lond. (Jan^), 1658 {i.e. 1659 Nevj Style). (^ See above, p. 78 ; and «M alao p. 7G. 



k. 




TKNN18-FLAT. 

Plate 17. 
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Btieety Clare Market, Little Lmooln's-iim-FieldB, into a temporary theatre. In this latter, 
to which allusion has already been made,(^) they began their performances in 1660, the 
year of the restoration, under the direction of Killigrew, and with the title of "King's 
Company." Here they continued to play during that, and the two succeeding years, and 
a part of 1668 ; they then removed to Drury Lane. How the Court was used from 1668 to 
1690 ('), does not appear, except that the poet Ogilby had a lottery of books held there in June, 
1668. In 1690 it was again in use for dramatic entertainments, and the Tennis-court was a 
second time cleared, and a theatre was erected within its walls. 

In the meantime, on the north side of Portugal-street, supposed to have been then known as 
Portugal Bow, was built another theatre, called the " Opera,*' where Handel gave many operas, 
or, more commonly, the '* Duke's," because the actors were swom-in by the Lord Chamberlain 
to serve the Duke of York. In 1662, Sir W. Davenant's company migrated from Salisbxiry 
Court to this theatre, near Lincoln's-inn-Fields, which had also been previously a Tennis-court, 
and was converted by Sir W. Davenant. It opened with the operatic Siege of Rhodes^ on 
which occasion appropriate scenery may be said to have been first used on the English stage. 
Here also, March 1, 1662, was revived Shakspere's Borneo and Juliet ; and female characters 
were first sustained by women. This company remained here until 1671, when they 
quitted it to return to the renovated theatre in Salisbury Court under the management 
of the son, Charles Davenant (the father being now dead), and of the famous Betterton, 
who had been Sir W. Davenant's first actor. 

The two companies afterwards came together at Drury Lane, but again fell apart ; and 
in 1695 the "Duke's" company, if its altered composition could still warrant the name, 
Betterton remaining at its head with Congreve for a partner, again opened the theatre 
in "Little Lincoln's Inn Fields," which was rebuilt for the purpose, and is described as 
being in "^ Tennis-court." Colley Cibber(') mentions it as "but small and poorly 



O Bee aboTe, p. 81. 

O That in 1679 it wm, probably, still naed as a 
Tflnnis-oonrt appears from the following passage in 
SOiadvell's Trvie Widow (1679, 4to.)> where 

Frig (" a ooxoomb that nerer talks or thinks of any- 
thing Imt Dogs, Horses, Hunting, Hawking, Bowls, 
Tennis, and Gameing ; a Sook, a most noisie Jockey") 
says (Aet L, pp. 7, 8.) — . . . " Let's make a matoh at 
Tennis to-day. . . . How will that gentleman and yon 
pky with Biammofret and I keep his backhand at Qxb- 
kmasf? 

BeHL—l do not know his Flay. 

jpriyy.— >We'U take a Bisk of yon. 

BsIL— No, yon shan't. 

Frigg, — ^Toa'r half fifteen better than I to a Ghrain. 

BtoMii. — ^No, that he is not. 
" Prigg.'—l nmrer heard the like in my life ; gad, yon'll 
never let me make a reasonable matoh with yon ; yon 
beat Bharper at a Bisk, and he beats me ; what will 
Bkmmere and yon give Maggot and me at WhxU'hall, 
and lUay tiie best of yonr pUy ? hah. 

" Fottfiy Maggot, — ^I nerer play, I stay at home and 
write 

** Frv9.— Fish, 'tis all one for that, we'll play with 
yoo at a Bisk, and a fanlt, for twenty pound." 



« 
« 



« 



(( 



In the same play this passage occurs, later on C Act ii., 
p. 28) :— 



f( 



Prig. — Methinks that old Song is very pretty : My 
Mistress is a Tennis-BaUf Ac." 

And, again (Act iii., p. 44) : — 

*' Carlos. — I am for you at Tennis. 

" Prig. — ^I'll give you a bisk at Longs for ten pound." 

The " old song," to which an allusion is made aboTC, 
occurs in Merry Drollery CompUat^ Lond., 1691, Sto., 
p. 60, and is entitled ** The Character of a Mistris," in 
which the poet likens his mistress to a Tennis-ball, 
among other similes ; — 

" My mistress is a Tennis-ball, 

Ck>mpos'd of cotten fine ; 
She is often struck against the waU, 

And banded under-line ; 
But if you will her mind fulfill. 
Ton must pop her in the hazard still, Fa, la, la." 

Long*s was, of course, the Whitehall Court, mentioned 
a little later. 

(') Apology for his Ufe, 1756, 2 vols., 8to., chap, ix., 
pp. 225-6. 
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fitted up, within the walls of a Tennis Quarree Court, which is of the lesser sort:" and 
to these causes he ascribes its want of success. It is interesting to find this allusion 
to the Quarr^ Court, which must have been common in England, if we may judge bj the 
recorded sizes of old Courts, though specific mention of it is rare ; but it is not dear 
to which Tennis-court theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields this description belongs, nor to 
which it was that Betterton really returned. Most probably, it was to Gibbons' old 
Court, which, when Betterton had left it finally, was afterwards used as a carpenter's shop, then 
as a slaughter-house, &c, ; and was destroyed by fire, Sept. 17, 1809. It was originally, as 
a Tennis-court, under the direction of that Clement Cotterell, groom-porter to James L, of 
whose license we have had some extracts on a former page (}). The Portugal-street Court 
stood on the eastern end of the present burial-ground, just at the back of the College of 
Surgeons, and was subsequently the china- warehouse of Messrs. Spode and Copeland. 

It appears from the Lord Chamberlain's Books, now in the Becord Office, that on Dec. 24, 
1660, Mr. Long was appointed '* Marker in his Ma^^ Tennis Courts, on the death of Mr. 
Timothy Phesaunt " ; and on the 14th of the following January *' John Dynan y* younger, after 
the Decease of John Dynan his ffather ", was appointed '' Backett Maker." Bobert Long 
continued to fill his office for nine years, and was paid for providing *' Battellors long Paulims 
Shuttlecocks lynes Tennis shoes and also for his Expences and attendance in supervising the 
Workemen in his Ma"" Tennis Court at Hampton Court " and elsewhere, and also for ** the 
providing the long paulims after a rate of twenty pence the day the antient settlement when 
his Ma"* was prince," on March 14, 1661-2, and on other occasions, too numerous to quote here. 
About the same time occur several warrants for providing seats covered with velvet, cushions, 
and other necessaries for the Court at Hampton Court, where the King often played. (') 

Charles 11. does not, however, seem to have been content with the old Tennis-courts which 
he found at the Bestoration. As early as 1662 he set to work to build a new one at White- 
hall. (') Long, the marker, was sent down on two occasions to Hampton Court to take the 
dimensions of that old Court ; and he was paid, during a period of 572 days, from June 22, 
1662, to Dec. 25, 1663, for his services '' in superviseinge & orderinge the workemen at the New 
tennis Court nere the Cockpitt." We may, therefore, take it for granted that this was a 
reproduction of the old Court at Hampton Court. 

In the Diary of Samuel Pepys, on July 26, 1662, that amusing author says : *' Here I find 
that my Lord [Sandwich] hath lost the garden to his lodgings, and that it is turning into 
a tennis-court;" and in a Book of Warrants^ 1660-8, during the Lord Chamberlainship of 
Edward Earl of Manchester, a warrant occurs, Dec. 30, 1662, *' to provide and deliver to Capt. 
Cook, Master of his Ma**** court at Whitehall .... two chayres(*) of two foot and an halfe 
wide in the seat one footstoole two velvett cushions, one velvett Carpett with gold fringe .... 



(>) See p. 80. 

(^) A letter &om Stephen Charlton to Sir B. Leveson 
(Tientham Hall MSS. — Appendix to 5th Report on 
Hist. M88.), dated Jan. 21, 16604, London, tells 
as, " The King is in very good health and goes to 
Hampton Court often, and back again the same 
day, bnt very private ; most of his exeroise is the 
Tennis-court in the morning, when he doth not ride 



abroad ; and when he doth ride abroad he is on horse- 
back by break of day, and most oommonly back before 



noon." 



(') This was commonly called Long*B; see above, 
p. 85, n. O. 

{*) A similar provision of black baise and two 
" ohayres of estate " was again made towards the end 
of 1663. 
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Cnrtayne doathes for the Tennis Conrt sixty jards of each side in length and six yards of each 
side deepe in breadth, a corde, and Tarpaulin to goe round the court on the outside and black 
Bajes (baise) (}) for the ends of the Court." It was further arranged that Long should have 
his lodging in th^ same building, so that he might always be at hand when required for his 
attendance on the king : and, accordingly, a bed, bedding, and all necessaries were provided for 
him at the Tennis-court by a warrant dated March 26, 1663. 

All, however, did not go quite smoothly with the building. On June 24, 1663, Fepys 
notes: ''This day I observed the house, which I took to be the new Tennis-court, newly 
built next my Lord's lodgings, to be fallen down by the badness of the foundation or slight 
working, which my cozen Soger and his discontented party cry out upon, as an example how 
the Eing's worke is done. It hath beaten down a good deal of my Lord's lodgings, and had 
like to have killed Mrs. Sarah, she having but newly gone out of it." The Court was, however 
eventually built, as appears from a document to be quoted ere long, by this said Captain 
Cooke, assisted by Long the marker: it stood on the piece of ground called the Brake, 
and is clearly shown in the Survey A Ground Plot of the Boyal Palace of Whitehall A^,D, 1680, 
Swrvet^d by Jn**. i^sher, Dravm and Published by G. Vertue, An^. Dom, 1747.(*) Of the part of 
this plan which includes the Tennis-court and some adjacent buildings, Plate 18 is a fac-similc. 
The Tennis-court is clearly shown here, and even the net, hanging in a curved line across it, is also 
indicated ; and the docn also, and a corridor at each end. The letters on the plan correspond 
with letters which are thus explained on a marginal table : t, Lodgings belonging to the Duke 
of Monmouth ; jF, Lodgings belonging to the Ihike of Ormond ; m. Countess of Castlemadne's 
kitchen ; K, CoL Darcy's ; o, S'. Philip S[illigrew ; and p, Capt. Cooke. The latter, as Master 
of the Tennis-court, naturally had apartments adjacent to, and surrounding, it : and we may 
fetirly suppose that the same rooms were occupied by succeeding masters. Of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's Lodgings more must be said presently. The Cock-pit, built, as we have seen, by 
Henry VIII., lay a little beyond, towards the north-west ; the Tilt-yard was eastwards, and its 
site is now partly covered by the Horse Guards. 

In this new Court, therefore, about the end of 1663, Charles 11. began to play. Pepys 
says (Dec. 28th), ** walking through Whitehall, I heard the King was gone to play at Tennis, 
so I down to the new Tennis-court, and saw him and Sir Arthur Slingsby play against 
my Lord of Suffolke and my Lord Chesterfield. The King beat three, and lost two sets, 
they all, and he partictdarly, playing well, I thought." On the 4th of the following January 
(1664) the same writer went '* To the Tennis Court, and there saw the King play at tennis and 
others ; but to see how the King's play was extolled, without any cause at all, was a loathsome 
sight, though sometimes, indeed, he did play very well, and deserved to be commended : 
but such open flattery is beastly. Afterwards to St. James's Park, seeing people play at 
Pell Mell, Ac, . . ," which seems to have been a relief to honest Pepys, who, in some 
respects at least, was too good for his time. On the 11th again, he went ''to the Tennis 
Court till noon, and there saw several great matches played." 

On April 20, 1663, Pepys notes, '^ This day the little Duke of Monmouth was marryed at 
White Hall, in the ling's chamber ; and to-night is a great supper and dancing at his lodgings. 



0) See p. 86, n. (*), (') Br. Maseam {fH, an ob. fol. plan. 
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near Charing Cross. I obserred his coate [of arms] at the tail of his coach ; he gives the arms 
of England, Scotland, and France, quartered upon some other fields, but what it is that speaks 
his being a bastard I know not." For this august personage, after his marriage, a suitable 
lodging was to be found, in lieu of his former apartments ''near Charing Cross;" and, 
accordingly, we find,(^) under date of June 1664, certain ^ charges in doing diuers Workes, in 
making lodgings in the old Tennis Court at Whitehall for y* Duke of Monmouth." (*) In July 
further ''Workes and Beparations" were executed there, in external and internal fitting, 
finishing, and painting. (') In the State Papers (^) occurs again a "warrant to pay to Hugh 
May, paymaster of the works . . , SQOZ. for repairs of the Duke of Monmouth's lodgings, 
in the Tennis Court, near Westminster." The importance of all this to our present inquiry 
is, that it fixes the position of the old Tennis-court, built by Henry Vlil., converted by 
Charles 11. into lodgings for the Duke of Monmouth, and marked $ on the plan, Plate 18. (^) 

The Court at Hampton Court was not neglected meanwhile: canvas curtains, nets, Ac., 
were constantly supplied, showing that it was in frequent use, while the new Court at 
Whitehall was also in full play. (•) 

On Sept. 2, 1667, Pepys once more visits the latter Court : " From him," he says, " I 
went to see a great match at tennis, between Prince Bupert and one Captain Cooke [the 
master of the Court], against Bab May(') and the elder Chichly; where the King was, 
and Court; and it seems they are the best players at tennis in the nation. But this puts 
me in mind of what I observed in the morning, that the Eang, playing at tennis, had a 
steele-yard carried to him, and I was told it was to weigh him after he had done playing ; 
and at noon Mr. Ashbumham told me that it is only the King's curiosity, which he usually 
hath of weighing himself before and after his play, to see how much he loses in weight 
by playing : and this day he lost 4^b." 

On Nov. 29, 1669, " Bobert Long y* younger, marker at Tennis and keeper of y* Long 
Paulims in order without ffee" was appointed "to commence in ordinary with ffee upon 
y* first avoydance or decease of his ffather " ; and he, accordingly, came " in wayting after 



(1) Hurl. MSS. 1618, foL 224. 

O Carpenters, Plaisterers, Labomere, Kr Streeter 
" Serjant Painf," a Locksmith, and a Master Glaiier, 
were employed on the work, the coet of which then 
amounted to " Totall . . . obdl. Yijs. xd." 

(') The amount of the charge being viijl. xjs. iijd. 

(*) Domestic, vol. oxxxyi. p. 38, 1^5, Not. 1. 

(*) In the same rich mine, from which I haTe already 
quoted {State Papers, Dom., 1650, May 81), we find, in 
a minute of the Day's Proceedings of the Council of 
State, an order to Mr. Carter, Surreyor-general, to 
finish the buildings he had begun, in lieu of some sheds 
pulled down, belonging to the Tennis-courts, " for the 
better accommodation of Lord Grey." This, again, 
applies to the old Court at Whitehall. 

(*) " His Majesty's only recreation as yet is at Tennis 
(at Whitehall) by 5 o'clock in the morning for an hour 
or two " (Letter from S. Charlton to Sir B. Leveson, 
Trentham HaU MSS. Appendix to 5th Report on Hist 
M88.). In the Lord Chamberlain's Wardrobe-accounts, 
there is " a warrant to provide A deliver unto Bob*. 
Long, his Ma^'* Marker at Tennis, good A sufficient 
ourtaines ... A also good A sufficient netts, for his 



Ma**<* Tennis Court at Whitehall, 20*^ day of Januazy, 
1667-8 " : and again, on the same day " a warrant to 
pay unto Bobert Long his Ma**** Marker at Tennii 
A keeper of the Long paulmes the sum of forty-flye 
pounds one shilling A three pence . . . for one yeave 
and a halfe from Midsum'. 1666 to Xmas 1667, at y* 
rate of twenty penoe per diem." Bobert Long was 
always in attenduice also at Hampton Court when his 
services were required in the Tennis-court during the 
king's residence there. On these occasions, all his 
expenses were charged; such as horse-hire, Ac. The 
above was his unvarying salary from 1660 to 1668. In 
1664, however, an arrangement was made to pay over 
a portion of this salazy to Thomas Beny, to whom he 
was indebted 2001., unldl the claim was satisfied. 

(7) " Baptist May was privy purse to Charies 11. and 
of singular service to him in Ids private pleasures. He 
was generally of the number of those select and facetious 
parties which enlivened the evenings of the King in the 
apartments of his mistresses" (Qranger, voL iv., p. 186) : 
see a]so Athen, Oton, 2 vols. FoL, Lend., 1721, vol. 2, 
col. 1039 ; and The Continuation of Lord Clarendon's 
Life, Fol., Oxon., 1758, pp. 838, 355, 438, Ac. 
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the aTOjdance of his ibither." Abnndant evidence is here giyen of the continued use of 
the Umgme paulmey which Beems, in fact, not to have &Jlen out of fashion much before the 
present century. 

Cosmo the Third, Gkand Duke of Tuscany, in his Travde through Engla/ndf During {he 
rmgn of King Charle$ the BecondyQ) giyes us, among his many graphic sketches of the time 
and its maimers, the following record of Tennis in the country, in 1669 : '* After dinner 
the Eing, with the Duke [of York] and Prince Bobert,(') went on horseback, to a place at a 
little distance from Newmarket, and amused themselves with the game of tennis." Charles 
appears to have been very fond of it: not content with the old Court at Whitehall (the Brake, 
as it was called), he built a new Court there, as we have seen, and restored the old one at 
Hampton Court (*) 

Piccadilly Hall, a very celebrated house, was built by Robert Baker, in the '' fields behind 
the Hews" leased to him by St. Martin's Parish, and sold by his widow to Col. Panton, 
who built PlEuiton-square and Panton-street. Lord Clarendon (^) speaks of " Mr. Hyde 
going to a place called Piccadilly, which was a fair house for entertainment and gaming :" 
this house, with its gravel-walks and bowling-greens, extended from the comer of Windmill- 
street and the site of Ptoton-square, as shown on Porter and Faithome's Map, 1658. Sir 
John Suckling, the poet, was one of the habitut's ; and Aubrey (^) remembered Suckling's 
"sisters coming to the Peccadillo bowling-green, crying, for the feare he should lose all 
[their] portions.*' The house was pulled down about 1685: a Tennis-court at the back 
of it remained almost to our time ; and this will be mentioned presently. 

At the north-east end of the Haymarket stood the Ckiming-house, described by Ckirrard, 
in a letter to Lord Strafford in 1685, as '* a new Spring Ckirdens, erected in the fields beyond 
the Mews." It was built by the Earl of Pembroke's barber, — Shaver's Hall, as it was 
usually called, — and it, too, had its Tennis-court, the walls of which are still standing on 
the south side of James-street, Haymarket. James-street runs below, and parallel with, Panton- 
street; and in this Court Charles, with his brother the Duke of York, used frequently to 
play their favourite game. There were, indeed, formerly two Courts here, but within 
the memory of ''the oldest inhabitant" there has been no play in the second, which for 
some years was used for storing the scenery of the Eang's Theatre. The house. No. 17, 
at the south-western comer of James-street and the Haymarket, is said to be that through 
which the royal brothers used to pass on their way to the Tennis-court. Phil. Porter, a 
spendthrift of the Bestoration, laments his separation from, the pleasures of London life, 



(^) Trftinlateci from the Italian manasoript in the 
iMuontiaa Libiazy at Fiozenoe hj Count L. Magalotti 
(London, 1821, 4to., p. 208). 

(^ i.e., Bnpert. 

O In a book of Wamuite (Ld. Chamberlain' 8, B.O.), 
uder date Aug. 16, 1672, p. 439, we find, " These are 
to oerttfy imto yon hia Ma**** pleaanre that yon provide 

and deliTer nnto Thomas Cook Esq'. Blaster of 

hla M***** Tennia Conrta snoh a proporoon of netts 
cnrtaynes and lynea for his Ma**** tennis Court at 
Hampton Court as M^ Cook shall inform y I/pp shall 
be neoeaaaTy and oouTenient for his Ma**** servioe." 

^y a aimilar warrant, ** his Ma**** Bed Damask Tennis 
Court Bedd with all things thereunto belonging" was 



made over to the Duke of Monmouth in September 167«3 ; 
and on April 24, 1674, *' his Ma*^*" field Bed which is at y 
Tennis Court, with all its furniture, was sent on board 
his Ma***" yacht at Woolidge," to be returned after the 
completion of his Ma**** voyage in his yacht. 

{*) History of the Rebellion, Oxon. 1849, 8vo., 7 vols., 
vol. I, p. 838 (161). 

(') Letters loritten by Eminent Persona in the Vlth 
a/nd l%th Centwries, to which are added Heame's 
Journey to Reading, etc., and Lives of Eminent Men 
from the Origin<il8 in the Bodleian Library and Atfh- 
molean Museum, by John Aubrey, Esq., 3 vols., London, 
1813, 8vo., vol. ii., part ii., p. 545 (note) [Lives of 
Emineyit Men"]. 
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and expressly mentions this Court among them in his WU <md DroUery ;Q) he says, in his 
FaretoeU, the Second Part : — 

Farewel my dearest PiooadOly, 

Notorious for great Dinners ; 
Oh what a Tennis-Court was there ! 

Alas ! Too good for Sinners. 

This capital old Court was only closed in 1866. With conyenience of situation it united great 
excellence, not only in its proportions, but also in the materials of which it was built, the 
stone of the floor having, as tradition says, been specially brought from (Jermany.(*) It was 
a kind of hard sandstone, which took a good polish, and was very quick in play. The walls, 
faced with stucco, without being too rough, yet gave the ball off at a very different and 
preferable angle to that at which it rather glances than rebounds from the shining walls 
of later Courts. This peculiarity counterbalanced to a large extent the greater width of 
the Court, as compared with that of Paris, and of all the Courts built after that model; 
while, at the same time, it gave scope for freer play and facility for the beautiful and 
characteristic tennis-stroke, from comer to comer of the Court diagonally, instead of the 
straight drive, borrowed from the game of Backets, which is ugly in itself, and ineffective 
where short chases are the object. When the Court was closed, the floor was sold to Lord 
Warwick ; but, polished and worn, as it was, by the feet of players during nearly two centuries, 
scarcely a stone of it could be raised without being cracked, if not broken to pieces; so 
thin had it become. The building is now the warehouse of an army-clothier. The walls are 
still standing ; and on that which faces the street, a carved tablet remains, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, James Stbeet, 1678. It is a pity that this old Court, dark as it was in winter, and with any 
other faults that it had, was allowed to become disused for Tennis ; and it is scarcely too much 
to say that, if a proper appeal had been made to them, English Tennis-players would have 
taken it into their own hands, and would have saved from pro&uiatioti an interesting relic, 
which was, at the same time, an admirable Court. (*) 

In 1675 (16 Car. 11., c. 7), an Act was passed, very different from the repressive statutes 
which we have noted in earlier reigns, and called "An Acte against deceitfull disorderly & 
excessive Gkiming." (*) 

Undoubtedly Charles 11. introduced a civiHsed and elegant mode of life into English 
society, which before was very rough and uncouth in its ways : but in some respects he carried 
this refinement too far, and scandalised such sober men as Evelyn. (^) 



C) Jovial PoevM, London, 1682, 12mo., p. 38. 

(^ Perhaps, indeed, from the celebrated Carriir«8 
des VosgeSf near SaTeme, Alsaoe. 

C) There was, howerer, no ground for calling this, 
as it has sometimes been oaUed, the " Boyal Coiot '* in 
the Haymarket ; it was not bnilt by the king, nor was 
it "Boyal" rather than any other Conrt in whioh 
Charles, or any other king, happened to play. 

(*) See Appendix Xyn. 

(*) An iUostratian of the luznry he brought even 
into the Tennis-comt is afforded by another entry 
(p. 533) in the same Book of Warrants, cited aboTe, 
nnder the heading, " Tennis Court Sweetes. . . . These 




are to require yon to deliTer unto Capt. Thomas Cook 
Master of his Ma** Tennis Courts sudi sweet powders 
and perfumes from tyme to tjme as shall be necessary 
for his Ma*" Bed-<diamber at the Tennis Court and tills 
shall be your warrant before men . . . this 12 day of 
ffebruaryl676." 

Bobert Long, the younger, mentioned aboTe (p. 88), 
continued to be the king's marker all this time, at the 
same wages as his &ther had reoeiTcd, until 1676, 
when he died. On July 18th of that year sereral 
warrants were signed for payment to his widow of 
sundry sums of money due for salary at Tarious dates 
between Christmas 1663 and Christmas 1670, the 
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There was now, moreover, no lack of Bojal Courts. The old Court at Windsor in which 
Henry YU. and Henry Vlll. had played, was standing, as has been shown, as late as 1672 ; but it 
had nerer been covered, and by this time was probably unfit for good and skilful play. Among 
the Treasury Papers, preserved in the Eecord Office, are the accounts, &c., of the Surveyor General 
of Woods and Forests ; and these give, as one of the receipts of 1676, the following : " Eeceived 
of Mr. Topham by order of King Charles the Second for a peice of ground sould to his Ma^^ 
called Old Hawes to erect a Tennis Court. . .60 . 00 . 00." This new Court seems to have been 
built within the grounds of St. Alban's Lodge, or close to that house, in which Nell Gwyn lived, 
and where the first Duke of St. Albans, afterwards governor of the castle, was bom. The house, 
with the adjacent Tennis-court, is shown in L. £[nyff's view, engraved by L Kip, and published 
in the work entitled Oreat Briiain^ or Nouveau Theatre de la Orande Bretagne^O and of that part 
of the print which shows the Tennis-court Plate 19 is a facsimile. Pursuing the history of this 
Court a litUe further, we find among the disbursements, in the same accounts quoted above, 
** October 18, paid for a box to present the writings of Old Hawes to his Ma^." This was the 
title, doubtless, of the land on which the Court was built. (') Here, then, the king played 
frequently, as well as at Whitehall and in James-street, Haymarket. In one of the Harl. 
MSS.O the following entries show that he had not in 1679 lost his taste for the game : — 

Making a Paire of Tennis drawers zzxd. 

1 EU of Taifata for Tennis drawers jus. rid, 

(f. 6*») 1 EU of Taffata for Tennis drawers xii«. rid, 

(f . 19^) To John Pate for Shoos Goloshoes tennis shoos Slippers 

A Bootes IxzxziijZ. xs. . . 

The last is, no doubt, an enormous item ; but we cannot tell how much of it was due to 
Tennis. It is, however, sufficiently clear from all this that Charles played Tennis constantly, 
and until within but a short time of his death. 

A curious custom, meanwhile, seems to have prevailed " in some parts of England," in 
accordance with which, *' when a maid is married in a Parish, her associates require Ball-money 
of the Bride, towards the support of their future Ball-playing, and for reparation of the loss 
of one of their Play-fellows." (*) This, however, relates to a very different form of Tennis 
from that sumptuous game of which we have latterly been noticing the details. 

When James LL, — ^who, as Duke of York, had been another constant Tennis-player, — came 
to the throne in 1685, Captain Cooke retained his office and perquisites; and we find him 
receiving by warrant, June 17, the '* Bed, Bedding, &c., belonging to y* Bed which his late 

''former warrants for y* same serrioe at those tymes I payments of Charles II., 1685, contain the following : 
being said to be lost." " To Franois Churohman for materials by him snpplied 



A new bed also, "to be somewhat larger than the other/' i and work performed at the Tennis Court at Windsor, 

was orderedfor the king at the Tennis-oourt, Whitehall ; in the year 1683. . .206 . 17 . 8 ." This Court was still 

and the former one was giyen, as his perquisite, ** with existing as late, at least, as 1742 ; for it appears 

all things thereto belonginge," to Cap t.^ Cooke. ■ (marked 8) on a plan, preserved in the Print Boom, 



Londres, 1708, Fol. 

(^ It was furnished with curtains, nets, lines, black 



hair-doth (for the end walls, above the play line), &c., Bond St^" On its site the Queen's Lodge was built by 



Br. Museum, " Engrav'd by J. Pine. Publiah'd by W. 
Collier at Eton 1742. Sold by J. Pino engraver in Old 



SBaoUy in the same manner as the Courts at Whitehall 
and Hampton Court, and also with " andyrons tongs," 
and other neoesaariee, as appears by warrants dated 
Mjij 5, 1678, and Jane 80, 1679. The Sscret Service 



Oeorge III. in 1782, where now stand the Queen's Mews. 
(') 6271, f. 6, Payments of the Wardrobe, 
{*) T. Blount's Qlossographia, Lond., 1681, 8vo. The 

above does not occur in the Edition of 1661. 
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M n*^ lued to Ije in at T* Temiu Court at WhitehalL'' But Jaaiea liad MoiiBMyiitk's nMBam 
to oceapj Ins attsstioii, a« weD a« other troobks o€ Ida own pvomotnig. After tfaii, littfe 
leiaore waa allowed him £(yr Tennia; for William <rf Oiange amred, and JaaMa qnitied Kngfan^ 
for erer. Kindly reeetred bj Looia XIY. he fixed Ida leatdenee at 8L Geimain, » pdboe Uj 
whii:;h, a« we know, a Temua-eoort waa attaehed. (See Plate 8). 

In 1675, a fine aet of riewa o€ Oxford waa poMiahed, and another o€ Cambridge in 1688, 
each f omiahed with a good fJan o€ the town, the whc^ engrared hj Dtmd Loggui. The plan 
of Oxford, which, like that o€ Agaa and rnanj othen, waa » plan and bir^a eje riev 
combined, ia taken from a point of riew on the north : it ahewa dearlj a Tennia-«onrt, atanding 
doe eaat and weat, immediately behind UniTerntj College, with an approach running doe 
north from Merton^reet, — exactlj where a Tennia-eonrt atill atanda. Another ^pean, 
atanding dne north and south, aa it still did within the memory of the i^eaent generation, at 
the back of the houaea on the weat aide of Oriel-atreet, and immediately bdund the Peckwmter 
of Cfariat Church* Neither of theae ia named on the plan. They do not i^ypear on Agaa' Map 
(irj7H)J^) 

On the plan of Cambridge, fire Conrta (all marked 39) are found. One of theae stood 
in Penny-farthing-lane, which ran out of Trumpington-street, and just behind St. Botolph'a 
C*hurch. Another waa on the plot of ground called Ckrisf$ Piece^ at the back of 
Christ's College. A third stood due east and west, immediately behind Emmanuel College. 
A fourth lay due eaat and west, immediately behind Pembroke College, and abutting 
on Timnis-court-lane, to which it gave its name. The fifth waa attached to Peterhouae. A 
sixth, belonging to St. John's, and built on the further side of the river, though not numbered 
like the others, is also figured on the plan. The second, third, and sixth of these are shown in 
the views of the colleges, the last appearing in two of these views. (*) 

The beginning of the next reign saw troublous times, but Tennis does not seem to have 
languishcfd. Al>out this time. Captain Cooke appears to have lost or resigned, but perhaps only 
temjM^rarily, his place as master of the Tennis-courts ; for on Nov. 15, 1688, another person was 
appointed, but with certain reservations, to the post he had occupied. A document of some 
importance has come to light, being neither more nor less than the original Letters patent, or 
(hunt of the said office to Henry Villiers, during the lifetime of Captain Cooke.(^) The name 

(*) HpharUtttrm are shown, attached to tiro Oxford 
Collefrefl, Magdalen and New, on groandplans in Wil- 
Uanui' Ommiia Depicla (1732). These are, however, not 

TennijMKinrts but Bowling-greens, as appears from their j beloved Henry Yillien Esqnier the Office or Place of 
shape and also from the bird's-eye views of the Colleges. | Master of Oar Tennis Ck>Qrts and Tennis Flajs at 



come Greeting mow yme that Wee of Oar 

Grace certaine knowledge and meer mooon Have given 

and granted onto Oar Tnisty and Wei- 



{^ I can find none of these indicated on the nniqne 
map (in Cains' Hiitoria CaniahrigiemaU AcadmiicB, 
Kinir's Libraiy, Br. Mas.), engraved bj Biohard Ljne, 
Lond., 1574. The oldest Tennis-oonrt now existing at 
Cambridge is said to have been bnilt, or reboilt, in 
1784. It stands in Tennis-oonrt-rosd, and is the same 
as the fourth of the Courts mentioned above. Two 
more Courts have been baUt at Cambridge in recent 
times, which will be mentioned later in these Annals. 

{*) This is conched in the following terms (repetitions, 
Ac, omitted) > " WILLIAM A MABT By the Grace of 



Whitehall Hampton Conrt and elsewhere boilt and to 
be bnilt for Oar Boyall Disport and Beoreation within 
this Oiur Kbgdomeof Enghind And him the said Henry 
Villiers Master of Oar Tennis Coarts and Tennis Flays 
aforesaid Wee doe for Us Onr Heires and Bnooeesors 
make oonstitnte and appoint by these presents Except 
and reserved oat of this present Grant all that Tennis 
Court with the appurtenances and other the Buildings 
there situate on a paroell of ground called the Brake 
adjoyning to the Cockpitt within Our Palace of West- 
minster built by Thomas Ck>oke Esquier and by his late 



God King and Queene of England Scotland ffrance and Majesty King Charles the Second in the Twenty Seatenth 
Iro'aiid. . . To ALL to whome these presents shall yeare of his Beigne grsnted to Charles ComwaUis 
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of Heniy ViUien appears accordingly in several of the Lord Chamberlain's Books, as holding 
this place ; but, though appointed at the date mentioned above, he was not '* swom-in " till 
April 11, 1692. In a subsequent book, his name is erased and that of Captain Cooke, during 
whose lifetime he seems to have died, is reinstated in its place, at the same salary. Cooke 
remained in the enjoyment of the post until his death ; for on Aug. 23, 1698, we find Horatio 
Moore appointed and ** swom-in, in y* room of Cap^. Cook deceased, having y* reversion by 
patent fromK Charles 2^," at the usual salary of 1322 Ss. id.Q) 

In 1701 appeared a little book, called Memoirea de M, le Marquis de MotUbrunX^) written by 
Sandr^ des Courtils, which is not more generally edifying than any other of those fictitious 
memoirs which were the foshionable novels of that centxiry. For Tennis-players, however, it 
has some little value. Professing to be the autobiography of an illegitimate scion of a noble 
French fomily, who came over to England in search partly of adventure, but chiefly of money, 
it follows step by step the advances which he makes to the much-desired position of wealth and 
consideration, which he at last attains. Once rich and honoured, he is acknowledged by his real 
father, the Due de Bellegarde, who had always refused to recognise him while poor and 
obscure ; and society is satisfied. Two circumstances tend, however, to spoil the moral of the 
tale ; the first being the father's urgent need of money, which brings about his tardy 
acknowledgment of his son ; the other, the means by which the riches of the latter had 
been acquired. When Montbrun left France, he took with him one of the best Tennis- 
markers of Paris, disguised as his valet ; and, by dint of concealing his own excellence at the 
game, by introducing this valet as his second, in the light of a person very little, if at all, a 
better player than himself, and by other contrivances, worthy of the most consummate chevalier 
d^industrie^ he in a very short time succeeded in completely ruining his principal antagonist, a 
certain " Comte de Nortampton," as well as winning large sums of money from the frequenters 
of the dedans. Plate 20 is a facsimile of a view given (') of the interior of what is here 
called "le jeu de paume cammun jardin** ( := Covent Garden?), in which the fascinating hero 
of these adventures is represented, practising with his supposed valet, while both of them 
affect to play very clumsily, for the mystification of 'Me Comte de Nortampton," who is 
concealed behind a thick netting of wire, but whom they have perceived and recognised, in 
spite of the female attire in which he is disguised. This story is extremely uninteresting ; but 
not so the view of the interior of the Tennis-court, which is evidently one of the kind that was 
called Quarref and uncovered. The mode of erecting nets (^) above the walls on every side, to 

Eiqaier for Twenty One yeeres To havi hold exeroise natanll Life of the said Thomas Cooke The same to 

and anjojihe Miid OAoe ... to the said Henry be paid oat of Our Treasure at the Becipt of Onr 

Yilliere hj himaelf or his sufficient Deputy or Deputies | Echequer at Westminster ... at the ffour most usuall 

for and during the naiurall life of Thomas Cooke Gl«nt ffeasts or Termes in the yeare that is to say ... by 

who formerlj enjoyed the same Together with all Bights , even and equall Porcons The first payment thereof to 

Profttts PriTiledgn Ferquieitee and Advantages to the , be imediately made for the Quarter ended at the ffeast 

lid Offlee bekoging or in any wise apperteyning in as of Saint John the Baptist last past ... In Witnxssb 



full and ample nuumer as the said Thomas Cooke or any 
other hath formerly held and enjoyed the same And 
FOKTHKB .... wee have giren and granted .... 
unto the said Hemy Villien ... for the exeroiseing 
of tiie said OiBoe or Flaoe the severall ffees of Eight 
pMce per diem and One Hundred and Twenty Pounds 
pn Aanft of LawfnU Monflj of England . . . from the 
ifeaet of the Anaimaiaodn of the Blessed Virgin Bfary 
last past before the Date hereof for and during the 



whereof Wee have caused these Our Letters to be made 
Patents Witnibsse Ourselves at Westminster the ffive- 
teenth Day of November in the ffirat year of Our Beigne. 

By Writt of Privy Seale 

(signed) Pigott" 

C) Ld. Chamberlain's Books, B.O. 
(«) Amst., 12mo. (') P. 149. 

(*) The distinctive appearance, from the outside, of 
the nets which surmounted the walls of such Courts as 
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prevent balls from flying over, is clearly shown. The cord (as usual then) has no net attached to 
it, but only a sort of fringe. The marker stands at a door, nearly in the middle of the length of 
the Court ; but, including that door, there are only three gallery-diyisions on that side of the 
line, while there are four on the other side. Bimning along the end- wall, on the seryice-side, is 
a very peculiarly-built thickening of the wall, seeming to be a sort of horizontal but flat-topped 
tambour, and containing a petU iron in the fore-hand comer. This is, I think, unique among 
representations of Tennis-courts. One more peculiarity is the diagonal stringing of the rackets, 
the latest instance of this (1701) with which I have hitherto met : in 1632, as we see from 
Hulpeau's frontispiece, they were already strung nearly as now. 

A yisit of Betterton's company to Oxford in 1703 gave rise to a satire, called The Players 
twrrCd Academicks : or, A Description (in Merry Metre) of their Translation from the Theatre in 
Little Lincoln* s-Inn-Fields, to the Tennis-Court in Oxford, with a Preface RdaJting to the 
Proceedings of the University the last Act, &c.(^) The players seem to have only wandered from one 
Tennis-court to another; for, as the theatre at Oxford was now temporarily in the Tennis- 
court, so had their own theatre in London been originally devoted to the same use. 

Horatio Moore, appointed master of the Tennis-court in 1698, held that office during nearly 
ten years. In the Lord Chamberlain's Books, the appointment occurs, on Feb. 9th, 1707-8, '' of 
Thom*. Chaplin, Esq*", upon the decease of Horatio Moore, Esq.," at the usual salary of 
1322. 3«. 4<Z. The original document is in the form of ** A grant unto Thomas Chaplin of the 
Office of Master or Keeper of the Tennis-court (') near the Cock-pit in Whitehall, and all other 
Tennis-courts which Horatio Moore, Esq. deceased lately enjoyed, with the buildings and 
appurtenances thereunto belonging, during her Majesty's pleasure (except the grounds, 
building, and lodgings adjoining to the same Tennis-court near the Cock-pit, which are 
now enjoyed by the Duke of Montague and Earl of Rochester, or either of them), with 
the fees of eightpence per diem, and 1202. per annum, payable quarterly, out of the 
exchequer," Ac, ; but it is dated as late as June 10, 1708. Mr. Chaplin was re-appointed in the 
next reign, Jan., 1716.(') 

Two years later, a new ** Acte for the better preventing of excessive and deceitful Gaming " 
was passed (9 Anne, c. 19), only difEering from previous acts of the same kind in the severity 



this is duly noted by tliat amusing and observant writer, 
Ned Ward, in bis London Spy, 1704, part viii., p. 195. 
" From the Palace-Tard," he there relates, " we moy'd 
on ProgressiTely, till we oame to the Tennis-Conrt, bat 
oonld not for my Life imagine what place that oonld be, 
hung round with suoh a deal of Net-work ; at last, 
thinks I, I have heard of suoh a place as a Plot-Office : 
I fancy this must be it, and those are the Projectors 
Nets to catch such Jacobite FooU who have no more 
wit than to be drawn into the design. But howeyer, 
not well satisfied with my own Notion, I thought it 
proper to enquire of my Friend, before I told him of 
my Sentiments, lest thro' an Innocent mistake I should 
give him just occasion to Laugh at my Ignorance ; and 
he inform 'd me 'twas a Convenieocy Built for the Noble 
Qame of Tennis, a very Delightful Exercise, much us'd 
by Persona of Quality; and is attended with these 
extraordinary many good Properties, it is very Healthful 
to him that plays at it, and is very Profitable to him 



that keeps it. And rightly considered, it is a good 
Emblem of the World : As thus : The Gamesters are 
the Great Men, the Backets are the Laws, which they 
hold fast in their Hands, and the BaUs are we little 
Mortals, which th^ bandy backwards or forwards from 
one to 'tother, as their own Will and Pleasure directs 
'em/' See above, pp. 57, 72, 83, 85 n., for similar use of 
racket, handy, Ao, 

C) London, FoL, 1703 (Br. Museum ^&. k.). Bet- 

terton spoke the prologue on this occasion. 

(^) This does not seem to have been burnt in the fire 
of 16U1, nor in that of 1697, which consumed nearly all 
but the Banqueting-house ; but the Cockpit was, after 
the second fire, converted into the Privy Council Office. 
The Treasury minutes, circa 1780, were still headed 
" Cockpit." The Council-chamber of Soane's building 
occupied the site of this Boyal Court, which is men- 
tioned in these appointments of masters as late as 1791. 

(*) Auditor's Beoords, B. O. voL 16, p. 282. 
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of the penalties to be enforced upon conyiction of fraudulent plaj.(^) It appears from this 
Statute that the abuses, which had been promoted by the lax government of the Stuarts, were 
now to be permitted to continue onilj within the walls of the royal Palaces of St. James and 
WhitehalL 

In the edition, published in 1720, of Briia/nnia lUtutrcUa, engraved by Kip from drawings 
by Knyff, a bird's-eye view of Hampton Court c>ccurs, showing the Tennis-court (See Plate 21), 
from the back, as it then appeared, restored by William III. At the present day, this old Court 
measures 2 or 3 inches more in width at the height of the opening of the dedans than at 
the level of the floor : clearly, the wall has, at least on one side, bulged outwards, and hence 
the necessity for the buttresses which now sustain its western wall. It is interesting to observe 
that there are in KnyfPs view no buttresses against that wall ; and it is evident, therefore, that 
they must have been added since 1720. In a subsequent edition (1740), EnyfE and Eip give us 
another view of the Vaisuce and Tennis-court, this time from the front or garden-side. In this, 
of which the part that shows the Court is accurately copied in Plate 22, the general appearance 
is much the same as now ; but the number of windows is in neither case identical, and other 
details are, probably, not quite trustworthy. 

A new Master of the Tennis-courts had been appointed in the meantime, Feb. 15, 1728, 
Charles Fitz-Boy, Esq., who enjoyed the place until 1749, when, according to the Lord 
Chamberlain's books, he assumed the additional surname of Scudamore ; (') and, as Charles 
Fitz-Boy Scudamore, he held the same office, at the same salary (1322. Ss. 4d.), till 1762. 

In The School of Beereation, By B. H.,(') there is a short poem which, as it illustrates two 
or three points of interest, may be quoted here : — 



When a» the Hand <U Tenxiifl pla/ys. 

And Men to Oaming fall, 
Love ts the Ooorfc, Hope it ths House, 

And FftTOor terves the Ball. 

This BftU iteelfiM due Desert, 
The Line, ihat Meamtre shews. 

Is Beaeon, whereon Judgment looks. 
Where Flajen win and lose. 

The TnttieeO are deceitful Shifte, 

The Stoppers, Jeftlonsy, 
Which h4Uh Sir AxgUM hundred Eyes, 

Wherewith to Watch and Pry. 



The Fault whereon Fifteen is lost. 
Is want of Wit and Sense, 

And he that brings the Baoket in, 
Is Doable Diligence. 

But now the fiaoket is Free- Will, 
Which makes the Ball rehound ; 

And noble Beauty is the Choice, 
And of ea^h Gkime the Qround, 

The Backet strikes the Ball awa/y. 
And there is OTer-aight, 

A Bandy ho I ths People cry, 
And so the Ball takes Flight. 



Now, at the length, Good-liking proves. 

Content to be their Qain : 
Hius in the Tennis-Court, Love is 

A Pleasure miat with Pain. 



8 



gM Appendix XVni. 

The Honourable Fraooee Scudamore, 6. in 1711, 
daoi^ter and heir of Sir James Scudamore, third Viscount 
Scudamore, m. first, Henry Somerset, Duke of Beaufort, 
and seoondUy, Cfharles Fitsroy-Scudamore, Esq. By the 
latter she left an only child. Francos Scudamore, of 
Holme Laoy, who m. Charles, Dake of Norfolk, but 
died ianiele«i in 1820. 



O London, 1736, 12mo., p. 78. 

('*) HalUwell gives tutting, an inferior kind of ball ; 
perhaps from tuts, a maternal term of endearment 
for a child's feet. Line. (Diet, of Archaic and 
Provincial Words, 1850.) To this day, I am told, 
there is a game, much the same as Bounders, 
played in Warwickshire, and commonly known as 
" Tut," 
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The term stoppers (for marken) will recall more than one remark on this point on earlier 
pages (see pp. 64, 69) ; a Bandy, also previously mentioned (see pp. 57, 85 n., 94 n.),iB dearly a great 
hUf or return : but the whole poem is too allegorical to bear dose explanation. Its tone, very 
complimentary to the game, is a contrast to that of Hie Tricks of the Town laid open: or, a 
Companion for Country QenUemen,Q) from which I cannot give here more than a few extracts. 
These, however, present a tolerably fair picture, no doubt, of the manners and morals of the 
time and of their disastrous effect upon Tennis as well as on other games; and to that 
influence we must attribute the decline of Tennis from its former high position and 
popularity. 

The author begins by saying that '' Tennis is one of the most manly and active 
Diversions we have in England', and heretofore was hardly used by any but the 
Young Nobility, and Gentlemen of the Chief Eank: Elng Charles the Second was a 
great Master and Judge of it, and would very often divert himself with a Set or 
two in the Royal Court at the Cock-pU, with a great deal of Satis^tion. This is a 
Gkbme," he continues, " that depends purely upon Skill and Activity, and not to be acquired 
without considerable Expence, and Practice; upon which Account indeed it has had the 
advantage of most of the rest, and Abundance of Sharpers and Cheats have been kept out of it, 
for want of Money to pay the Charge of the Court, and other Expences that are consequent to 
it. But this, however harmless and inoffensive it was in its Original and Design, has of late 
incurred the same Pate with most of the Diversions of that Nature, and is strangely degenerated 
from a noble and genteel Exercise into a perfect Trade for Books and Sharpers, who perceiving 
it would necessarily be a good Poundation for them to get a base Livelihood by, have cunningly 
twisted themselves into the Knowledge and Perfection of it. As to the Gkkme itself, a Person 
that has never seen it before can make but little on't, except it be any Curiosity or Diversion to 
him to see three or four Persons furiously running after a few little Balls, and laboriously 
bandying and tossing them about from one to another ; If this were all 'twere well enough, but 
when he hears the Marker calling Forty, Love, and a Chace, and sees them changing their Sides, 
and hears the Players wrangling and swearing about the taking of Bisks and Faults, and talking 
of Cuts and Twists, and Forces, &c., he presently concludes there must be some wonderful Secret 
in all this ; and so is resolved to satisfy himself a little further. If he gets into the Dan, among 
the Gentry that come there to bet, and has the Misfortune to ask any Questions, or declare his 
Ignorance, they presently give out the Word, That here's a Squire come ; and then two or three 
of the sharpest of the Ckuig, come up with him presently, in order to give him some little 
Insight, and Directions into the Ghime, that they may prepare him against an Opportimity to 
take him in ; here they tell him, 'tis all even and odd, a perfect Lottery, and that he may venture 
his Money on either Side, for 'tis all equal ; and so indeed, in some Sets it is : Por the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen, that are acquainted with the Gkkme, and play it upon the Square, and more for 
the Beputation of good Gamesters, than for Interest, commonly make their Matches so very 
nicely, that the best Sharper and Judge among 'em can hardly (before the Set's begun) tell 
which way to bet his Money ; here, perhaps, he wins half a Piece, or a Ouinea.** 

The victim is soon, however, entrapped into betting on a set played by the sharpers among 

O Third Edition, London, 1747, Bto., pp. 38-42. 
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themselTes : — " And bo thej draw him on from one Set to another, and from little Betts to 
great Ones (till thej have stack him, as thej call it) and then, to keep up their own Dialect^ 
they seldom part with him, 'till thej have sent him away sweet and clean." 

The author goes on to saj, "I was a tolerable Master of this Gkune myself, I 
studied it at Oxford, together with my LogiclcB and Eihicks; and at last was arrived 
to that Perfection, that but few Scholars in the Town durst encounter with me upon 
equal Terms (I wish I could haye said the same with respect to the other) but for all my 
mighty Fkurts in the Uniyersity, when I came to London, I soon found my Insufficiency ; and 
that I must be new documentized before I must pretend to set up for myself : They Q) would 
now and then take me in with them, to keep a Back-hand, which was my Master-piece, but 
truly, I had soon enough of my Back-hand Business : In short, I perceiyed they only made a 
Property of me, as they do of all Strangers, and so I knocked off in Time ; besides I quickly 
grew acquainted with their Humours and Tricks, and saw that there was but few Matches 
made, but there was either a bribed Marker, or some Gentleman that had first lost his Estate, 
and then his Honour, and so was forc'd to comply with the Sharpings and Tricks of the Town, 
to get his Bread ; or some Scoundrel that never had an Estate or Honour either, but had 
acquired the Gkune by a diligent Attendance upon the Courts, crowded in among them, and 
that there was hardly a Set play'd, but there was some sort of Falshood and Deceit practised ; 
I wisely disposed of my Backets, and Inclination together, and l^ft them to manage their 
Hatters by themselves. But supposing for once that the Gume was, as they'd have the World 
believe, square and equal, yet one of these Sparks that make it their Trade to hunt ahoui from 
Court to Court, have §ueh a vaet Advantage of a Stranger that knows nothing of the Business, that 
*Us mordtty isnposnble but (hey must get his Money and impose upon him at last. There are several 
in Town that live purely upon the Tennis-Courts,** he concludes, ** (and live well too) if such a 
Way of Living may be called living weU ; but then they have such a perfect Idea and Notion of 
a Set, and so many mysterious Methods to turn and wind their Bets, and to bring themselves 
off when they have the worst, that a Person must have a natural Sharpness of temper and 
Genius, back'd with a long Practice and Experience, before he can be a tolerable Master of the 

Faculty Indeed for the Noblemen and Gentlemen that love the Gkkme, and only use it 

for a Breathing, that play a Set or two, once in a Week, to divert and recreate themselves, they 
are above any base Action, and if you could fall in with them, (though I think the Thing 
is scarce worth your Trouble) as there is no Good, so there would be no great Matter of 
Harm in't." 

During the rest of the eighteenth century, the facts recorded about Tennis are few and 
far between. (') Though not so frequently mentioned as before, Tennis was still as generally 
played as ever, but was beginning to lose its popular character, and to become the amusement 
and XMhstime chiefly of the upper classes of society. Of the Hanoverian reigning family some 
members played at Tennis, and one is even said to have met with his death through his fondness 



Q) SimilftrtriakiaKedetoribedbyM.deMAii^^^evx 
(p. 118, Ac), ft writer abeiidy frequently dted in these 
Annels. 

(*) Ciwnel ellnrione to it are ttill to be found in the 



MarUfMU BenbUrus by Arbnthnot and Pope, Dublin, 
1741 (p. 42) ; " We have/' eay these wit^ aathors, 
" no Exedra for the Philosophers, adjoining to our 
Tennis ooorts ; bat there are Alehonses where he wiU 



works of ooatempontfy writers, as in the Memoir§ of hear very notable arffnmentation^.*' 



O 
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for the game. Horace Walpole, writing C) of the death of Frederick Prince of Wales (March, 
1751), tells lis that " he had had a blow upon his stomach in the summer by a fall, from which 

he had often felt great pain he was dead ! An imposthume had broken, which, on his 

body being opened, the physicians were of opinion had not been occasioned by the fall, but from 
a blow of a tennis-ball three years before." (*) 

In The Boad to Buin, by T. Holcroft, 1792, the action of one long and exciting scene of 
that comedy takes place in ** the parlour of the Tennis Court," on the occasion of ** the great 
match " between ** the famous Frenchman and Will the marker." The Frenchman in this 
instance was, perhaps, the celebrated Masson, who came and played in England, and whose 
portrait was painted here, as described above. (') 

A French writer of that time (^) gives some interesting facts about contemporary English 
players. It is a misfortune that he is as inaccurate as some other French authors about the 
orthography of foreign names ; for which reason we must take his spelling with some reserve. 
He tells us that an Englishman named Pilet (or Pillet) was then (1783) a very well-known and 
accomplished Tennis-player, as strong as the best of his time, but endowed with a disposition 
which prevented him from deriving the fullest benefit of his natural talent and physical 
advantages. With the most brilliant qualities he united a tall and muscular frame, powerful 
in proportion to his weight ; he had a very heavy stroke, and, both in his attack and defence, he 
usually remained about the middle of the Court, trusting to his unfailing volley. His violent 
temper, however, sometimes marred his game, though even this occasionally added interest to it 
in the eyes of spectators accustomed to a calm and serene style of play : this he disturbed, like 
a storm, with his impetuous and noisy demeanour. He might, from his profound knowledge of 
the game and the various effects of which the ball is capable, have become one of the best 
teachers of that day. He might also have gained a fortune by making rackets, since he had an 
extraordinary talent for that manufacture ; but his restless and turbulent nature forbad him 
to settle in any fixed or sedentary occupation, and he preferred to wander about the 
country, playing at fresh Courts and seeing fresh scenes and players. He is said to have 
sometimes beaten at Tennis the best amateurs with his saibre-de-hoiSy a sort of mace, three feet 
in length, and nowhere more than four inches wide, which he held by the middle and managed 
as easily as a racket. There was, in fact, nothing too difficult for him, when he took the trouble 
to do it. 

The same writer mentions Mucklow, who then kept the James-street Court ; but he calls 
him Jone Mueken, and the locality HaimaJeer, Mr. Hawkins, whom he names Haukingi, was our 
best amateur player at this time and (he admits) better than M. Beverdy, then the strongest 
French amateur, while Mr. Prikce (? Price) was at least the equal of M. Beverdy. He says 
that Mr. Price returned the ball perpetually from every part of the Court ; and he quotes a 
criticism made by him upon the French players, — ^that ** they did not sufficiently run after every 
stroke, and make an attempt at it ; the risk of putting the ball under should never deter a 
player, for the racket was quite capable of catching the ball," — an admirable precept. 



0) WorkSf Memoirs of George the Second, London, 
1822, 4to. vol. vii. pp. 61, 62. 

O A. different acoonnt of this ooonrrenoe is griven by 
Sip N. W. Wraxall in his Historical Memoirs j but 



WaJpole wrot e at the time, which WrazaU did not do. 

See Appendix XIX. for his oircnmstantial story. 
(S) p. 43. 

(*) M. de Man • • • enz, pp. 145, 106, nd 158. 
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Among plajen in London, this writer names also M. Ackin (? Atkins) and M. le Chev. Miot. 

In the meantime, a new Master of the Tennis-court had been appointed in London, 
" l^tiohard Beresford, Esq"., .... in the room of Charles Fitz-Roy, Esq"., whose Letters 
Patent for the same are determined," June 10, 1762. Mr. Beresford did not, however, 
long hold the office ; for two years later, May 30, 1764, William Chetwynd, Jun'., Esq"., 
was appointed in his place, but not at his death, as appears by the next appointment. 
In July, 1791, Charles Meynell was named Master of the Tennis-court by Letters Patent, 
** in the room of Richard Beresford, Esq"*, deceased.*' Mr. Meynell retained this office until 
1815, when the present Master was appointed. Mr., since then the Right Hon. William 
Beresford, afterwards a Major in the army, received a grant of the office, Feb. 1816, all mention 
of the Court at Whitehall being for the first time omitted in the document, '* in the Boom of 
Charles Meynell Esq'',, to commence from the 10th day of April, 1816 " ; which office he has 
held from that day to this. 

A passage in the Sporting Magassine, C) Sept. 29, 1793, shows the vitality of the game 
as played in the open air in this country : " Field tennis threatens ere long to bowl out cricket. 
The former game is now patronised by Sir Peter Burrel ; the latter has for some time back 
been given up by Sir Horace Mann." It was, therefore, no new invention, but a mere revival, 
that gave us the game of recent popularity, called Lawn-Tennis, which would have been a 
better game, had its rules and regulations followed more closely those either of Tennis proper 
or of the old French longue paume, of which it is at present the illegitimate descendant. In 
the same Mctgamne (*) a description is given of The Oame of Tennis: but this need not be 
quoted here. 

Taming to Vol. xx. of this periodical, however, we find the report of a Tennis-matcb 
of the greatest interest between two very fine players, one English and the other French. ** On 
Saturday, May 1 [1802], at one o'clock, at the Royal Tennis Court, St. James's-street 
[i.s. James-street, Haymarket], was played a very famous match between the two best players 
in Europe, Monsieur Barcellon, a Parisian, and Mr. Cox, junior, of London, a youth of about 
twenty years of age. The superior skill and knowledge of the former, obliged him to give 
fifteen for two bisques. The party was made for One Hundred Guineas, the best in five sets. 
. . . . The match was won by Monsieur Barcelon." 

It is not easy to say decidedly which of the two brothers Barcellon this was, who came and 
played in London. Natives of Grenoble, — where were bom also those other celebrated players, 
Bergeron, Blanchet, and the Barres, father and son, — they were, both of them, fine players : 
P. Barcellon was the author of the little treatise on the game (of great value, as has been 
already, and will be further seen in the sequel), in which he speaks of his brother Joseph, 
as being of all French players, perhaps, the best in returning the ball back-handed, especially 
off the end-walL It was, however, probably Joseph who played the match mentioned above ; 
for he afterwards, without doubt, resided in England, and became known in France as the 
<« English BarceUon." 

Mr C0X9 Barcellon's antagonist, ''a youth of about twenty years of age" at the time 
of this match, but better known to us of later days as " Old Cox," ripened subsequently into 

P) VoL ii, p. 871. («) Vol. xiii, pp. 82-6. 
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one of the best players who ever lived. Bom at Oxford, Feb. 7, 1779, he began as a marker at 
Oxford ; and afterwards went in the same capacitj to the Court in James-street, Haymarket, under 
John Mucklow, who was the lessee at that time.(^) As a mere boy, he took the Court into his own 
hands, paying Mucklow rent for it. Mucklow had three sons, two of whom went to America ; 
Aone of them took to Tennis as a profession. Philip Cox, or " Old Cox," had also three sons : the 
eldest, Philip, bom Nov. 9, 1802, left the Court about 1830, established himself in 1832 as a 
grocer at Bichmond, and died July 25, 1865 ; the second, ''William James, bom Feb. 2, 1806, 
for many years part-proprietor of the Boyal Tennis-Court, James Street, Haymarket, London, 
and at one time champion of England in that game, died June 30, 1864, at Brantford, Canada 
West, North America, of paralysis ; " and George John, the youngest, bom June 20, 1807, 
kept the Court with his brother, William, after his father's death ; but subsequently became 
blind, and gave it up in 1849. He is said to be still alive, but paralysed, at the Cape of Good 
Hope. " Old Cox" himself, the father, died Sept. 6, 1841, aged 62 years. He never received 
more than half-fifteen and a bisque from Barre, a much younger man, and reputed to be the 
best player of whom we have any record ; and it is doubtful whether, in his prime. Cox would 
have needed any odds at all to enable him to hold his own. He, in his turn, gave half-fifteen 
and, perhaps, a bisque to his son William, who was a stronger player than either of his brothers 
by about half-fifteen. 

Meanwhile, one of the few mortal accidents ever known to occur in a Tennis-court had 
happened at Wobum, where Francis, fifth Duke of Bedford, died, March 2, 1802, of an injury 
received in the Court which he himself had built. (') The Court still exists, but there is now 
little or no play in it. 

" On Saturday, the 20th instant [May, 1815] was played a grand match at tennis, at the 
Boyal Tennis Court, James Street, Haymarket, between Mr. Cox, the proprietor, and Monsieur 
Marquiso, from Paris: — ^the former gave the latter half fifteen — the best of five sets — ^and 
Mr. C. won the first three sets in fine style : he is considered the best player in Europe." (•) 
This was still, of coiurse, before ** the coming " of Barre. At that period, Marchisio was one 
of the finest French players ; and " Old Cox," therefore, must in reality have been very 
strong, if he coidd give him odds ; but the Court, it must be remembered, was strange to the 
Frenchman. 

On Saturday, Feb. 24, 1816, '* their Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes John and Lewis, Count 
St. Julian, and suite, visited the Boyal Tennis Court, James-street, Haymarket, to see a grand 
match played between Bobert Lukin (*) and S. B. Davis, Esqrs. against Mr. Cox, the proprietor, 
which was won by the latter, who gave them half thirty and a bisque. The court," we are 
further informed, ''was exceedingly crowded. Amongst the company present, were Lords 



(^) A lease of the Conrt was granted by John Mnoklow 
and his mortgagees to Philip Cox, January 18, 1813, 
which expired December 25, 1832. The rent was 250Z. 
per annum, clear of land-tax. A new lease was then 
granted for a further term of 40 years. 

O It rests on the best authority that he ruptured 
himself while playing Tennis, on one of the last days of 
February, and died of the mortification which ensued. 
Another account is given in the Oentleman^s Maga$tine, 
vol. 72, part 1, p. 281, where it is said that he died of 



the effects of a blow from a cricket-ball, reoeiTed while 
at Westminster School ; but it is possible to reconcile 
these two accounts, and to believe that the blow received 
in youth prepared the way for the injury which after- 
wards proved mortal. 

(*) Sporting Magcurine, vol. 46, p. 88. 

{*) This was the author of the anonymous Treatise 
" On TennU *' {see above, pp. 54, 56, Ac.), 1822, and 
secretary of the Tennis-club, a short account of whiok 
is given below, p. 102. 
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Apslej, Bussells, and Valletort ; Hon. F. Ponsonbj, J. F. Campbell, and H. de Boos ; K Meyler, 
H. Compion, H. Sheldon, and — Cockerell, Esqrs.," Ac. (^) 

In the same peiiodical,(*) again, the following report of an important match is given, 
bj which the respectiYe strength of two great players is clearly fixed : *^ The subscription 
purse of 100 guineas, given by the Noblemen of London, for a Tennis-match, was played 
for bj Mr. Cox, Master of the Tennis-court, in London, and Mr. Marchesio, Son of Mr. 
Marchesio, Master of the Tennis-court to the Court of Turin, and won by the latter, after 
three day's playing. The first day, the 11th of May, was gained by Mr. Cox ; the second, on 
the 20th of May (1816), was won by Mr. Marchesio; and the last, played on the 2l8t of 
June, was likewise gained with great facility and ease, by Mr. Marchesio, he having gained 
the three sets running, which decided the match in his favour." 

Three years later, we find another famous French player, whose name was mentioned 
on an early page,(*) contending with the same doughty champion of England. ''On the 
25th of June (1819), the amateurs of the fashionable game were highly gratified at the 

match so long talked of both in Paris and London, between Mr. Cox and Monsieur 

Amedee Charrier, of Paris, which, after a most severe contest, was decided in favour of 
Mr. Cox. The Court," as usual, "was crowded to an extreme: most of the noblemen and 
gentlemen amateurs were present. — A second match between the above parties took place 
a week after the first match. The Frenchman is the champion player in his own country. (^) 
Mr. Cox, on this occasion, took the extraordinary lead of winning eighteen games against four. 
The Frenchman, funked at the superiority of his antagonist, got into a passion, and could do 
nothing with the balL .... The Frenchmen offered to back their man for dOOl, a side, to play 
against Mr. Cox in a named Court in Paris. This challenge, it is believed, will be accepted, 
and decided almost immediately." (') Whether that return-match was ever played or not, is 
not dear ; but it is past all doubt that " Old Cox " was the finest player who had been seen, 
before Barrels first appearance on the stage. 

On Monday, Oct. 15, 1888, Mr. Benjamin Aislabie, the Hon. Secretary to the Marylebone 
Club, laid the first stone of the Tennis-court at Lord's, ''which," as we read, ''had long 
been a desideratum with the Members, and which Mr. Dark, the spirited proprietor of the 
Ground, resolved to supply. The only public Court was that of Windmill-street; but all 
play in it had for some years been discontinued." (^ The Court in James-street, from 
which the dimensions of this new Court were roughly copied, was regarded, perhaps, as 
a private (or Club) Court : that in Windmill-street, a relic of old Piccadilly Hall, mentioned 
before, was kept latterly by a man named Hunt, who had also billiard-rooms, and afterwards 
pugilistic displays, within its walls. (0 This Court, the proportions of which are said to 



8porHng Magazine, toL 47, p. 253. 

rt VoL 48, p. 147. 

(^ Sm ftlK>V6, pp. 41, 45. 

(^ Bmm, boirever, wm then only serenteen years of 
age. 

(*) aporting Magamme, vol. 54, p. 197. 

(*) 4H>rMii9 JfayoMne, voL 98. 

(J) Am mn example of the yariety of lues to which 
tfaia Court ha4 been put, one may be quoted, which is 
of interest at the present day, from the AimmU <if 



Sporting, Oct., 1823, nnder the head of " Skating.^A 
skate has been invented, which renders this amusement 
independent of frost. It is like the common skate, but 
instead of one iron, it has two, with a set of small 
brass wheels let in between, which reTolve, and enable 
the bearer to run with great rapidity on any hard, level 
surface, and to perform, though with less force and 
nicety, all the evolutions of skating. A patent has 
been obtained for this invention, and it is now exhibited 
at the TenniS'Oourt, in Windmill-street." 
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liaTe nerer been BatiBiacU>Tj,(}) came eyentuallj into the hands of a person named ^des, who 
found there a number of balls, nets, Ac. He tnmed it into a work-shop for making lamps, in 
which he drore a thriring trade.C) An exhibition of waxworks was afterwards opened in the 
building, on the site of which the Argyll Booms now stand. 

To return to the new Court at Lord's, we learn that it was ^ expected to be covered 
in bj Christmas, and completed by Lady Day. To keep it select, none but members ballotted 
for will be admitted."0 The Court, accordingly, was finished in the next spring, opened 
on June 1, and became immediately a crowded resort. It was one of the first Courts, at 
least in En^and, the windows of which were glazed. The cost of building was met by a 
subscription ; and on this point, — ^the glazing of the windows, — the subscribers insisted, as a 
necessary condition. 

On July 10, a match between '' Mon. Barre, the French player, and the Brighton marker, 
was played in the new Court at Lord's, and after a hard contest was won by the former ;" 
and on July 16, another match was played there between ^ Barre, the celebrated Fiaris marker, 
and Tompkins, better known as Peter, the Brighton Tennis marker, Barre giring Peter half thirty 
and a bisk, and after a very severe struggle was won by Peter." (^) This is the first mention 
of a match played in England by J. Edmond Barre, that greatest of all great players, a 
sketch of whose life has been given on an earlier page.(^) 

He came for the first time to England in 1822, mainly induced by the wish to visit Mr. 
Cuthbert, the son of a former generous patron, who, the year before, had died suddenly, and 
immediately after a game in the Court at Paris. Barre remained here for a part of 1823, 
and came again to London, but not regularly, in succeeding years. About the year 1829, 
old Philip Cox was bold enough to '' tackle the champion at evens," and the match came off 
in the Haymarket Court, when(') ''M. Barre was the victor, as his backers were satisfied 
he would be;" but his first reported matches in this country are those of 1889, quoted 
above. Since that time, until his death, he scarcely ever feuled to appear in London, as regularly 
as the spring came round ; and his genial presence and courteous manners rendered him as 
welcome among his many hiends and pupils here, as his wonderful powers of play made 
him admirable as a model and instructor in the game. The Duke of Argyll, the late Marquis 
of Clanricarde, the Earl of Wilton, Lord B. Grosvenor, Lords William and Arthur Hervey, 
Lord Clanwilliam, the Hon. C. Murray (late Comptroller of the Household), Mr. Cuthbert and 
Mr. Lukin (both mentioned above), were then among the most prominent amateur players 
of the day. They formed a Tennis-club, of which Mr. Lukin was the secretary, and used 
to hold their meetings and dine at the Clarendon Hotel, in Bond-street, and afterwards at 
Greenwich, where Barre was a constant g^est. Many g^ood matches were played among them, 
and a silver racket was the prize for which they contended yearly. 

The player to whom Barre gave ** half thirty and a bisk " in 1839, best known as " Peter," 
was Edmund Tompkins, who was bom at Oxford, Jan. 2, 1802. Sprung from a ^onily of small 
landed proprietors, settled at a place called Waterferry, both his father and grandfather had 



0) The floor, I beUeve, mearared 96ift. bj 83ft. 

C) Ciixioiiily enough, hU cUoghter was the mother of 
the wife of George Lambert, from whom this informa- 
tion ie deriTed. 



(') Sporting Magamm^ vol. 98. 

(«) B%U*9 Life. 

(») Pp. 45-47. 

(«) BeU's Life, Feb. 1, 1873. 
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kept Teimii-ootirts in Oxford ; but there is no record of their powers of play. The father, not 
finding himiiftlf infficiently well supported, migrated to London, where he undertook the 
management of the old Court in Windmill-street. His son " Peter," however, returned to 
Oxford, and took the Court in Merton-street, now leased by his eldest son, Edmund. In 
1836 he became manager of the Brighton Court, then just converted from a riding-school, and 
first opened for plaj on Not. 17 of that year. This Court, having been built for the former 
purpose, was much too wide for Tennis ; it was, therefore, altered again, made narrower, and 
re-opened in May, 1856. " Peter," in course of time, became lessee and part-proprietor of 
it ; and he held that position until his death, which occurred Jan. 19, 1863. It is now managed 
by John, his youngest son. 

''Peter" was contemporary with W. J. Cox, and latterly a rather stronger player. 
The strength of his play lay in his return, for his activity and judgment were remark- 
able. His weakest points were his force and service: he used to attribute his want of 
the latter to having had to give up serving severely to an amateur, of more than ordinary 
promise, with whom he had frequently to play, and who declared that *' he came to be amused, 
and not to be served out in that manner." However this may have been, it is certain than 
" Peter " never recovered his old service ; but, when pressed, would have recourse to a back- 
handed side-wall service, of which, however, he availed himself but sparingly, as he thought it 
<< looked ugly in a match." His was a long career ; he was the crack player of his day in 
England, as " old Cox" had been before him. Through a long series of years, " Peter's " name 
is found in the reports of all the chief matches. These reports, bald and meagre as they are, 
have for us, at this distance of time, still some interest ; they, at least, record the names, one 
after another, of the principal players who appeared during that period. A few of them, 
therefore, may be quoted here, as briefly as possible ; for they embody the remaining history of 
our game, and bring it down to the present day. 

Thus, turning once more to BelTi Life^ we find that on the 27th of May, 1841, a match was 
played " at Mr. Sabin's Tennis Court, Oxford, between W. Cox and Tompkins of Brighton, the 
latter giving half 15 for a bisque. It was a very good match, and was won by Tompkins." 
Here we have W. J. Cox, the son of the former champion, mentioned for the first time in a 
public match. The name of Thomas Sabin, a civil and respectable man, who for many years 
kept the Court in Merton-street, Oxford, is still familiar to most of the players of the present 
generation. Q) We learn further, from the same notice, that a second match was played, on the 
29th, by Sabin and W. J. Cox against Tompkins and Bussell, which, after a hard contest, was 
won by the latter pair of players. Bussell, again, will be remembered as having for a long 
time kept the smaller Court at Oxford, which was converted first into a Backet-court and 
Billiard-rooms, and finally into Billiard-rooms only. '' Bussell then challenged W. Cox and 
Tompkins for a dinner, ^., if they would give him thirty and a bisque in his own Court. 
Bussell won the first set, and expressed his confidence of winning the match, but Cox and 
Tompkins gained the three last sets, thereby proving victorious, the match being the best of five." 
James Bussell was never much of a player, as compared with the standard of those against 
whom he thus boldly matched himself, even in his own Court : it is not surprising, therefore, 



{}) Sabin instituted the prize-racket at Oxford in 1850. 
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tliat he should have lost his match and dinner, even with the help of thirty and a bisque, 
against two players of their calibre. After keeping the little Court in Oriel-street for many 
years, Bussell took a farewell benefit in Sabin's Court, Dec. 9, 1860, in presence of the Prince 
of Wales, his 9uitef and a crowd of other spectators, and then retired from the Tennis- world to 
Smnmerstown, a village near Oxford. There he died, June 22, 1866, after a long illness, aged 
66.0 

Meanwhile, the new Court at Lord's was '^ numerously and fashionably attended." There 
was, in fact, a reyival of Tennis about this time, and to a considerable extent. Before, or 
simultaneously with the Marylebone Court, others had been built in various parts of the countiy, 
and generally attached to country-houses. Among them may be named those of (Goodwood, 
Hatfield, Strathfieldsaye, Brougham, Theobald's, Coombe (in Warwickshire), Hewell, Wobum, 
and Leamington (a club). In London, interest in Tennis seemed still to increase ; and in July 
of the same year, 1841, we find (') that " several excellent matches " had been played since the 
commencement of the cricket season. On the 17th of July, one of these w^^s played, the best of 
five sets, by Tompkins, the Brighton marker '' who has attained great celebrity in the metropolis 
and the provinces, against Mr. C. G. Taylor and Mr. W. Cox, both adepts in the game." 

This, I believe, is the first mention of that very brilliant player, the late Mr. Charles Taylor, 
who for many years might have claimed the undisputed title of amateur champion. Seldom have 
his activity and brilliance of execution been surpassed by even the greatest players ; with a little 
more certainty of return and undivided devotion to the game he might, perhaps, have challenged 
even them ; but his was too universal a genius to be limited to Tennis alone, and, Crichton-like, 
he played nearly all games equally welL It is said, and it is probably true, that at one time he 
offered to play anyone in the world at Tennis, Cricket, and Billiards ; if he did not do so, he 
might safely have made the offer, and would indubitably have won his match. On the occasion 
of the game mentioned above, we are told that *' the first set was won by the latter (Mr. Taylor 
and W. Cox), and the second and third by Tompkins, when he became the favourite at long odds. 
Mr. Taylor and his partner won the fourth, thus putting the players on an equality. Much 
anxiety was evinced for the final set, which was won after a great struggle by Tompkins. Great 
skill was displayed on both sides, and in one instance the ball was returned no fewer than 
twenty-six times." 

With scanty and occasional notices, however, such as these. Tennis-players do not seem to 
have been entirely satisfied ; for on December 11, 1842, a long letter, signed " Hazard vide 
Chase," (*) found its way into the colunms of BelTe lAfe^ in which the writer complains that, 
whereas " elaborate and praiseworthy notice " is lavished on '' English games and pastimes, from 
cricket and pugilism down to putting and cockfighting, there are two games of great science and 
interest which never obtain the slightest record or observation," viz.. Tennis and Billiards. 
After singing the praises, at some length, of both these games, but especially those of Tennis 
and of Mr. Taylor, its most distinguished amateur player, he makes a warm appeal to the 
Editor, " to lend his valuable aid to draw some attention to it, so as to promote the knowledge 



(^) Btfir* lAS^^ June 80, 1866. For a few years BoBsell gave a junior prize-raoket, won in 1858 by G. Boaghej, 
and in 1859 by Sir G. Grant. These are the only recorded names of winners. 

O £!porein9 Magcmne, toI. 98. (') A palpable misprint for ** Hasard-side Chaw." 
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and more ^nend oultiyation of the game." The Editor, however, seems to have been deaf to 
the Yoioe of the charmer, for nothing more appeared on the subject until July 2, 1848, when he 
allowed an announcement to appear of a " great Tennis-match " to be played on the ensuing 
Saturday between Barre and Messrs. Cox and Tompkins, ** at which match his Boyal Highness 
Prinoe Albert was expected to honour the Court with his presence ;" — but the match, alas ! was 
never reported. Again, on August 1, he printed a report of two matches at Brighton, between 
"M. Barrere (tie) '* and Cox and Tompkins, which shows the amount of knowledge of the game 
which his reporter possessed, and which he thought sufficient for the purpose. " The skilful 
French player," it runs, " lost the first match, but won the second, after giving his opponents seven 
and a half and a bisque. The dexterity he displayed throughout the matches was extraordinary, 
and afforded a rich treat to the lovers of the game." Now, it cannot be admitted that " seven 
and a half" is the equivalent of half -fifteen according to the rules of Tennis, although it is 
unquestionably so by the laws of arithmetic. It is interesting, however, to read the names of 
''the company present, several of whom were excellent amateur players," but of whom many 
have now passed away from among us, — the Hon. C. Ashbumham, the Hon. Captain Spencer, 
Captain Taylor (6th Carabineers), and Messrs. C. Derby, H. Everitt, Thorold, Murray, C. 
Craven, Haines, and Clay. 

Another match was played and won by Barre against *' Peter" at Brighton, on August 27 
of the same year ; but the reporter has, of course unintentionally, omitted all mention of odds. 
As we know that Barre gave " Peter " half-thirty, it is not much to the purpose to inform us, 
without quoting the odds at which they played, that Barre "acknowledged that he never was so 
well matched before, single-handed ;" though it is doubtless interesting to learn that he " the 
same evening took his departure by the Menai steamer for Havre." 

At Brighton, on December 23, 1844, a singular match was played. Mr. Taylor " undertook 
to play, at Tompkins' Court, whilst riding a pony belonging to Mr. B. Smith, a match of tennis 
with Mr. Bicardo. The match was the best of five sets. In consequence of the disadvantages 
under which Mr. Taylor entered the Court, betting was in favour of Mr. Bicardo, who got three 
sets to one, and consequently won the match. There were about two hundred fashionables 
present."^ The pony, although suffering a good deal from fear and excitement, behaved 
remarkably well throughout the contest ; and, being shod with leathern shoes, was enabled to 
move about pretty quickly, and actually seemed to take a personal interest in the affair. (') He 
had, indeed, had the advantage of a little practice and training in the Court, during the 
preceding week or two ; but, even so, Mr. Taylor was too heavily handicapped to be able to win 
his match against a moderately good player. 

A good deal of interest seems to have been taken in a match played at Brighton on 
Oct 28, 1845, by Mr. C. Taylor, single-handed, against Mr. C. Y. Bayly and "Peter." 
The play is described as having been "splendid on both sides;" but Mr. Taylor lost the 



(^ This onrioni guna reoalla a pasaage in Beaomont 
and IMdliw'i Tmo NcbU Eintmen (Act t., So. 4), 
wImvs the dangktor, in dngiiig the praieee of a hone, 



" He*n dance the morrie twenty mile an hour, 
And that wiU founder the best hobby-horse 



(If I have any skiU) in aU the parish; 
And gallop to the tune of light o' love ; 
What think yon of this horse P" 

to which the Jailor replies, — 

" Haying these Tirtaes, 
I think he might be bronght to play at Tennis." 
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matcli« Among the company present, we are told, ^vere the Earl of Jersey (Master of 
the Horse), Prince Nicolas Esterhazy (who appeared to take great interest in the game), 
Capt. Denison, Sir C. Douglas, C. Macdonald, A. Eerr,,E. Power, C. Clelan, and H. I>enison,(^) 
Esqs." This, I believe, is the first and only public mention of the name of this last 
gentleman, who had held the proud position, before Mr. Taylor, of ^ the best genUeman-player 
in England." We learn from this report that Mr. I>enison had been an inyaUd for some time, 
and it is certain that he had left off playing ; the repoiter, after expressing a hope ^' soon 
to find his health restored," concludes with the remarkable statement, that ^ Tennis has become 
quite a fashionable game." This we may take as yet one more indication, in addition to those 
we have already had, that Tennis, after haying fallen to a great extent into neglect and 
disrepute, had now been fully reviyed, and had taken a fresh hold on most of those who cared 
for manly and skilful games. 

By this time Edmund Tompkins, the eldest son of "Peter," bom at Oxford, July 11, 1826, 
had rapidly advanced towards the position of foremost professional player in England. In his 
twenty-first year, encouraged and backed chiefly by one of the admirers of his play, the Hon. 
G. Somerset, he played his first match " for place " against W. J. Cox, stiU a capital player, 
but twenty years his senior, in the Merton-street Tennis-court at Oxford. This was a neutral 
Court, or nearly so: Cox had played there a few times. The match, the best of five sets, 
was one of the longest on record, having lasted about four hours and a half; it resulted 
in Tompkins' gaining the odd set, or indeed, it may almost be said, the odd game. At 
that time, it is clear, there was but little to choose between these two players. In 1846, 
Tomkins undertook the management of the Court just built at Leamington, which he retained 
until 1849. In that year he became lessee of the Court in James-street, HaynuEurket, succeeding 
Oeorge and William J. Cox ; and this position he held until 1866, when that Court was dosed. 
He then became lessee of the Court in Merton-street, Oxford, where he still continues to 
teach, and occasionally to play. Tennis. 

Little need be said here of the style of this distinguished player, familiar as it is 
to the eyes of the whole Tennis-world. Though possessed of some effective and varied 
service, of a good force both boasted and direct, and a sure and well-cut volley, these are not 
his strongest points. The main strength of his game lies in his gpreat judgment, dean 
cut, accurate length of stroke, great presence of mind, and indomitable perseverance; he 
may be said never to have known when he was beaten. His style, however, appears to modem 
critics to belong somewhat to an elder school of Tennis : pretty, graceful, and almost perfect, 
as it is, so far as it goes, it is a complete contrast, and must yield in effectiveness, though not 
in beauty, to the more modem school of greater dash, force, and severity. 

Alfred, the second son of " Peter," bom Sept. 23, 18S2, left his father's Court to help to 
manage that in James-street, to which he remained attached until 1864. In that year he 
returned to Brighton, and built there a Backet-court in Middle-street. His style of play, which 
in some points resembles that of W. J. Cox, was more graceful even than that, and indeed may 
fairly be called the prettiest that has been seen within the memory of the present generation. 



(1) Mr. DeiiiBon, half-brother of the late Speaker, and 
brother of Arohdeaoon Denieon, took his degree at 
Oxford about 1831. Hia waa rather the old-fashioned 



style of play, without any great amount of forcing. 
He went to Australia, whence he returned quite crippled 
in body and health. 
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Wiiii gpreater opportanitieB of play and practice tlian ever fell to his share, he might haye 
succeeded in making his game as effectiye as it was pretty. Without a Court of his own, 
however, he nerer had this chance ; nor did he ever appear, when at his best, in any public 
match. 

The third son, John, bom Sept. 8, 1836, living always at Brighton, assisted his father in 
his business until the death of the latter, when he became lessee of the Brighton Court 
Owing to these circumstances, he has enjoyed the great advantage of frequent practice with the 
best players, and has risen somewhat above the point at which Alfred retired from Tennis, 
though it is possible that the latter, if he resumed the racket, might once again hold his own 
against his younger brother. John's style resembles that of his father, especially in his force 
and retwm ; but he is not so quick and active as his father was, having, it is true, a little more 
weight to carry. His volley, or stop, is the strongest point of his game ; his weakest is his first- 
stroke to the back-hand comer, in placing which he nearly always uses some under-hand twist. 

When Edmund Tompkins left the Court at Leamington in 1849, he was succeeded there by 
Charles Case, who continued to manage the Court for some years. He was the cousin of Henry 
Case, for a long time the marker at Hampton Court, where his father, John Case, had been 
before him. Previous to this, during the later years of his father's life, H. Case had been 
engaged at the Court at Hatfield, in which position he was the successor of Charles Phillips, 
formerly the marker at Strathfieldsaye, who now keeps the Court at Parker's Piece, Cambridge, 
and is the brother of John Phillips, who manages the new Trinity Court in the same University. 
Henry Case, though a good and effective player, never rose to the first professional rank. 
Roughly speaking, and trusting to memory alone, one may place him, perhaps, at half -fif teen 
below John or Alfred Tompkins, and assuredly not within fifteen of Edmund at his best. 

He used also to make rackets, which, being cheaper than any that could be got from 
France, commanded some sale in this country. They had, however, neither durability nor 
beauty to recommend them ; for they were at first but ugly to look at, and soon lost in play 
whatever shapeliness they had when new. It seems, indeed, an almost insurmoimtable difficulty 
to find in England good, well-seasoned wood, and light enough, for this manufacture. The 
French rackets have always been, and still are, the best that can be bought. 

The Court at Hatfield, built by the late Marquis of Salisbury in 1843, has been managed 
since 1849 by John Lambert, who took the post vacated by Henry Case on his removal to 
Hampton Court. Bom in Jan. 1814, and instructed in Tennis by his own half-brother, a 
player named Sanders, John Lambert is the father of a family of Tennis-players. His eldest 
son, Thomas Sanders Lambert, was bom Sept. 19, 1841. At an early age, he was sent to Sabin's 
Court at Oxford. Sabin, whose name was also Thomas, at once dubbed the youth '' John," a 
name which stuck to him during the few succeeding years of his life. This boy, who died, from 
the effects of a severe cold, Jan. 16, 1859, when only in his eighteenth year, was imdoubtedly 
the most promising player of his day. Players with his natural genius for the game are but 
rarely seen, and his death left a blank, hard to fill, in the prospects of Tennis. He had, shortly 
before he died, with his brief experience, advanced to a point scarcely more than fifteen 
below Edmund Tompkins, the English champion of the time. 

George Lambert, the second son, and now the greatest of living Tennis-players, was bom 
Hay 8I9 1842. Though not brought up to Tennis, he was engaged as marker, after the death 
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of his elder broUier, bj Sabin, who had confidence in his name, and was glad to have another 
Lambert in his Court, thoogh the boy at that time did not know so much eren as the marlring 
of the game. He was, howerer, an apt scholar; and could soon hold his own against the other 
markers at Oxford. He entered Sabin's serrice on April 2, 1859, and ranained with him 
exactly seTen years. On A|ffil 2, 1866, he took the place of marker at Hampton Court 
Here he had not enough first-rate play to satisfy him ; and three years after, having in 
spite of this steadify improved, he was engaged by the Committee of the Mai^iebone Club to 
manage the Court at Lord's, where he still remains. 

From that elder school of Tennis, the traditions of which we have seen continued to our 
day and brought to perfection by their ablest liring exponent, Edmund Tompkins, nothing more 
completely different in character oui be imagined than the style of George Lambert. Short in 
stature, muscularly powerful, and poesessed of great activity, he has a power of attack, 
in serrice, in first-stroke, in /orve, and even in return, such as few if any players hare ever had. 
With an arm and wrist like steel, he seems to impart to the ball at the same moment 
both greater speed and stronger cut than even Bane himself, Before Bane's day, sudi 
a stroke as his own had never been seen in a Tennis-court; he was as much in advance 
of former players in that respect as is George Lambert now. To good judges of the game 
it appears doubtful, as it did to Barre himself in his later years, whether he, in the senith 
of his powers, could have given €^rge Lambert any odds. It must, of course, be remembered 
that no one was ever more generous than Bane in his estimation of another player^s skill, 
no one more ready to depreciate his own ; and it cannot be denied, in spite of his opinion, that 
he had resources, judgment, and experience, which George Lambert has not yet reached. 
Nothing, again, is more difficult than to compare satisfactorily two players of very different 
styles, who have not lived and played together at the same period of their respective careers. 
An estimate of their relative positions, with regard to each other, can only be formed 
by a sort of guess, founded on a comparison of their relations to intermediate players: 
and even this criterion is not always safe. At the present time, however, we fortunately have 
had one or two such players, almost first-rate, amateur and professional, with whom to compare 
George Lambert and Barre: and little rocun is left for doubt that, had it been possible to 
match these two great pautmen against each other, when of equal age and with their powers 
of play equally developed, they would have been found to be as nearly even as two antagonists, 
so widely different in style, could well be. 

Lambert's strongest service is not the same as the beet that Barre had : perhaps the most 
difficult that the former possesses is the under-hand, such as the French call ek emi n de^feff 
delivered with extraordinary velocity along the edge of the pent-house. When well given, — 
and he will give it sometimes by the half -hour together, wiUumt "ftMnrng to tire, — it makes 
but little difference, within some inches, what point of the griUe-wall it strikes first; the 
result is neariy always about the same as that of a nick, and the ball clings to the side-wall, 
allowing very small opportunity of return. His force direct is, perhaps, as swift as that of 
Barre; and, when he hoatti it from the main wall into the dedans, it frequently is quite 
impossible to stop. So sure is he with this latter stroke that, when in good play, he will place 
the ball there time after time, with lightning speed, and so exactly in the very comer of 
the dedans, as to leave his opponent no time for getting there and stopping it, and to provoke a 
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doubt in his mind whether the dedans is not really rather longer than it should be. In his 
return he is scarcely so certain as in the points above described ; but there never, perhaps, was 
a player who returned a difficult stroke with more severity than he, when successful, or more 
frequently saved himself out of a difficulty, to the disadvantage of his adversary. One kind 
of retum, indeed, he seems to have invented : Barre himself said that he had never seen 
it before. When a ball is so placed and cut that he cannot reach it before it has struck 
the end-wally and that it would, if let alone, fall within a yard, or less, from that wall, and 
when all other players would leave it for a chase, he returns this apparently impossible 
stroke by a true eovp-eb-^ampf, which he makes, not by watching the ball, but by sheer 
judgment, while the ball is actually falling from the wall. When this stroke was first 
seen, it appeared little short of a miracle, if indeed the return was really good; so short 
was the tall of the ball that it was difficult to believe there had been room for a racket 
to touch, much less to strike, it before it reached the floor. This has been called " George 
Lambert's potent," and spectators have become accustomed to it; but, though others have 
attempted, none have as yet successfully imitated the stroke. 

William Lambert, the third son, and a promising young player, was bom April 19, 1843. 
He is at present the marker at Hampton Court, having succeeded his elder brother there 
on Jan. 1, 1869. The fourth son, Alfred, bom April 25, 1845, went as marker to Prince's 
Club in the year 1864 Having unfortunately injured his arm, he fell ill, and, like his 
eldest brother, died young, on August 20, 1866. Yet another son, Charles, bom June 24, 
1850, remains at home, and has assisted his father, as marker . in the Hatfield Coiu*t, 
since 1869. It is said that this youngest of the Lamberts promises to be some day a fine 
player. 

Barre, meanwhile, now known in London as '' Old Barre," and as the ** Pere Ba/rre,** or 
" Papa Barre" in France, but more widely known and appreciated in this coimtry than even in 
his own, continued to visit England every year, giving lessons, which he gave better than 
anybody else, or playing exhibition-matches in London, Brighton, Cambridge, Oxford, or in 
some of the jnivate provincial Courts. In December, 1849, we find him(^) playing at Brighton 
a series of matdhes against ''Peter" and his son Edmund Tompkins, both alone and 
with Mr. Taylor. Another match of the same series was between '' Peter " and Edmund, in 
which the latter received a bisque from his father, who gave him a beating into the bargain. 
Barre had previously played against "Peter" and his son, giving them half -fifteen; and be 
had won the odd set. 

The great French player had, in coming to England, only followed the example of former 
{xmrntsTf, — ^Masson, Marchisio, Charrier, Barcellon, and others. In June, 1848, came yet 
another, almost the equal of Barre ; he played a match with ** Peter," at Hampton Court, and 
won it on even terms. This was ** Biboche," a short memoir of whom has been given on an 
earlier page.(*) In the month of Jime, 1851, he came again to England, and played a match, 
even, at Oxford, with Edmund Tompkins ; in this he was again victorious. It was, indeed, no 
more than an exhibition-match ; but the one which he played shortly afterwards with the same 
antagonist, in the James-street Court, was a rather more serious affair, and excited a great deal 

C) BeU'a lAfB, Jan. 5, 1850. (S) Sm above, p. 47. 
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of interest and curiosit j ; and tliis he alao won. The sobseqnent matrhfB between theee two 
players hare already been recorded. C) 

Betnming onoe more to the pages of Bdt§ Life, we find, July 6, 1851» an amioiinoement of 
a match to be played ^between Mr. Case, of the Tenms-eonrt, Hampton Ooart^ and Mr. 
TompkinSy sen., of the Tennis-court, Brighton, to JB50 a side, at Hamilton Court.'' Seren days 
later, howerer, this circumstantial statement was flatty oontradicted in the columns of the same 
journal, ''as neither" of these players ''knew anything about it," with the addition of the 
following note, that ^* the donkey who sent the paiagra;^ is known, .and will get his deserts." 



It would appear from this that an unfair adTantage had been taken of the innocence of Ihe 
Editor of that paper, and the concluding remark shows a, poiu^w, not unnatural or excessiTe 
amount of irritation on his part 

At the Unirersities, Tennis continued to flourish. In 1853 a second Court was built 
by the father of Charles and John Phillips in East-road, Barker^s I^ece, Cambridge, 
and was opened with a match between Barre and Tompkins; a third was built still more 
recently, at the backs of Clare and Trinity Colleges, on the model of the new Fkris Courts 
and was opened on Tuesday, Oct 2, 1866. At Oxford annual matchesO among the under- 
graduates were, as early as 1850, an institution. Matches between Oxford and Cambridge O 
were first established in 1859. 

On June 14, 1857, we find for the first time the name of ** John " Lambert mentioned in 
the report (in Beir$ Life) of some public matches, played at the same place, with '' Barre, the 
champion of the world, . . . Tompkins, the English champion, and Foulkes " (BusseU's marker). 
At this period, howerer, ** John," who subsequently became so strong a player, was barely equal 
to Foulkes : the latter gave him half -fifteen, but, playing in the larger Court, in Merton-stieet, 
to which he was not accustomed, lost three sets lore, and the match. Foulkes had proTiously 
been marker at Leamington. 

In the same columns, again, we find a notice of the first match played in public by Gteorge 
Lambert, Not. 24, 1861. In this he receiyed fifteen and a bisque from E. Hunt, better known 
as '' Ted," the marker, and won three sets to one, and the match. Three years later, on 
Dec. 1, 1864, he played again with *' Ted," this time giving him fifteen, instead of receiying 
it; and won three sets love. Such progress had he made since the day, five years before, 
when he entered the Court, not knowing how to strike a ball, and when Hunt could haye 



Q Sae abore, p. 48. 

O The pme-nuskel, instainted bjT. Sabin (aaeabore, 
p. 108) at Oxford, for undergraduates, has been giTen 
regolarlj erery year sinoe than, E. Tompkins baring 
assumed the responsibility -of it when he took the Court 
in 1866. From 1850 to 1856 the prize was a small 
gold racket ; bat sinoe then It has been a sUrer-moimted 
racket of the ordinary size. A list of the winners has 
some interest, as giring the names of the best players 
of their years at the UniTersity, some of whom hare 
continned to play Tennis in matorer age. 



1850. C. B. Marsham. 

1851. T. F. Fremantle. 

1852. £. Balfour. 

1853. O. Lnshington. 

1854. T. LaTie. 



1855. W. M. Lysley. 

1856. B. M. Bandolph. 

1857. B. C. Glanyille. 

1858. J. H. Warner. 
1850. F. Pona<mby. 



1860. 


J. A. Pepys. 


1869. C. J. P. Clay. 


1861. 


A. Waller. 


1870. C. J. Ottawmy. 


1862. 


B. M. Dayies. 


1871. B. J. Graham. 


1868. 


0. Mordannt. 


1872. B. 0. Milne. 


1864. 


G. A. Dodd. 


1878. T. S. Pearson. 


1865. 


E. C. FoUett 


1874. E. Hanbnry. 


1866. 


C. E. Boyle. 


1875. E. C. Laoaita. 


1867. 


C. C. Cotes. 


1876. J. Oswald. 


1868. 


W. H. James. 


1877. B. B. Farrer. 



It is a pity that a similar prise is not giren at the 
sister UniTersity, where the only competition is for a 
handicap sweepstakes, which affords no rery tnutworthy 
record of the comparatiTe merits of the oompetitora. 

(*) Cambridge has, in eighteen years, won nine of tiie 
doable matches, and twelTe of the mngiiB ; in 1864 then 
was no match. 
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giyen ^him the walla ** and forty. The latter till reoentJj managed the Court lately built at 
Boston, U.S. 

It 18, of course, impossible to quote here even all of the most important matches which 

hare been played of late years. Those that haye been already noticed have been sufficient to 

giye the names and indicate the calibre of all the chief players of modem times. There is but 

one more battle of which an account must be given. It was fought in the month of May, 1862, 

betfreen Edmund Tompkins and the veteran Barre. The latter, who had formerly been able to 

giro the younger player fifteen, and half -fifteen as late as 1856, was now in his sixtieth year ; his 

sight was beginning to faH him, as well as his activity ; and he had lost a great part of his game. 

Much execution, however, he still had; and in experience, of course, he made up for some 

of what was wanting to him in other respects : and thus he was able yet to play on even terms 

with Tompkins, then only thirty-seven years of age, in the prime of life and strength. The 

match began on Friday, May 16 ; and the first set, in which the score stood so often at games 

all that it became almost too exhausting to play-up for every stroke, was drawn, by common 

consent. The second set was won by Barre, and this ended the first day's play. On May 20, 

three sets were played, of which Barre won two, and Edmund one. This was reversed on 

Hay 28, two sets &lling to the share of Edmund, and only one to that of Barre. On May 28, 

the fourth day of the match, the first set, after a dispute and another tremendous struggle, was 

again drawn : but the next two were won by Edmund. The play began on Jime 10 with 

another drawn set ; Edmund won the second ; and the third again was drawn. This great match, 

which had been arranged to be for the best of fifteen sets, was then, after five days' hard play, 

not yet finished. The score stood thus : fourteen sets had been played, of which four had been 

drawn, six won by Edmund, and only four by Barre. At this point, on the fifth day of the match, 

and after more than two hours' play, Barre gave in. He had played, he said, long enough to 

satisfy the most greedy amateurs, who had had as fine an exhibition of Tennis as could be seen at 

that, or any other time ; he was old, he was losing his sight, he was exhausted ; and, in fine, 

he refused to play any more. It was an exciting scene in the dedans ; some were for letting 

Bazre off, and drawing the match ; while others insisted that it should be played out, or that 

Barre should give it up, and the bets be so decided. One amateur, who in his day had been a 

pretty good player, summed up the matter against the old man, in one short and cruel sentence : 

" Mais, Barre," he said, " vous ne voyez pas la chose comme elle doit Itre regard^e ; cet homme- 

\k oompte sur votre impuissance ! " The discussion, however, was finally decided in favour of 

drawing the match, in mercy to Barre, though Edmimd had then the best of it : and the latter 

did well to accept this decision, and to forbear to score an unfinished match as a victory over his 

old rival From this time, however, till lately, Tompkins has claimed the championship of 

Tennis. 

The greatest credit is due to the latter player for having formed a pupil, who has gradually 
improved until at last he is the superior of his first instructor. Mr. J. M. Heathcote,our present 
amateur champion, was bom July 12, 18S4. On leaving Eton, he went to Cambridge in October, 
18S29 ifhere he first began to play Tennis. In 1855 he took his degree and left Cambridge, 
being then above the average of yoimg players at the University. From 1856 until the closing 
of the Court in James-street, he played constantly with Edmund Tompkins. In 1859 and 1860 
he received half-thirty from Barre and Biboche, and half-fifteen from M. Mosneron in the 
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ktter jeaur. In 18dl be played Bkne at fifteei^ and in 1862 at llalf.fifteei^ €or he 
rafndlj gaining, wliile old Bane was losing bis game. In 1863 he leeared onfy fifteen 
from Tompkins; and in 1864 he had readied the point of playing against Bane <m eroi 
tenna Three yean later, he i^yed at Puris^ eren, against Biboche and Seiaphin (his 
marher), and beat them, lliis was the first Tietory won, at least in reeent times, by England 
orer Fnmee, in Tennis.O About this time, Mr. Heatheoie reeeired onfy half-fifteen from 
Tompkins. The €Ad Court being now dosed, he begsn to play at Lorfs, where the Ooart» 
thoroogUy repaired and with a new floor, was re-<^Kned on Tuesday, Maidi 12, 1867; and he 
hdd his own at erens against (George I^mbert in 1868. In 1869 be sneeeeded in beating 
Lambert on the same terms at Lord's, and again at Gambiidge ; but a year later lAmbert 
began to pass him in the rwce. In 1872 Lsmbert gare him half -fifteen ; and in 1873, though 
he could gire him only half -fifteen in Ruis, he was able to allow him at Lord's fifteen for a 
Insqne. These may be considered still the odds which Mr. Heathoote shoold reoeire from 
Lambert ; but in the meantime he has caught up his elder antagonist. In January, July, and 
December, 1876, he played three matches, eren, with Edmund Tomfddns, another in June, 1877, 
and a fifth in Jannaiy, 1878 ; and won them alL He may, therefore, be now considered to be 
the stronger player of the two, by about a Insqae. He has also played a good deal at Bri^tcm 
with John Tompkins ; and, slthongh they hare both of them improTed steadily, Mr. Heathoote 
has gained a slight adTantage. Whereas John, twenty years ago, could just beat his amateur 
riral, the latter giyes him now, but with some difficulty, half-fifteen for a bisque. 

Mr. Heathcote's game is perhaps the most eren and unvazying that can be seen. Though 
almost equally good ''all round," the strongest point in it is unquestionably the return. 
Unusually tall and spare in frame, he has a wiiy strength, length of limb, and activity, which 
enable him to get about the Court and to reach ^-off strokes more quickly and easily than 
most players ; and, though not playing with so much sererity as some others, he yet can cut the 
ball so as to make and win short chases on the floor with some certainty. He has a powerful 
foree^ and a capital rolley ; he frequently takes a difficult serrice (at the ToUey) off the penthouse, 
and can himself in turn gire a most effective service, both by the side- wall and by the over- 
hand drop. There is no doubt that he is as strong a player as any recent amateur, French or 
English, of whom we have any record ; perhaps, indeed, stronger than even M. Mosneron, or 
that Baron Nanteuil de Lanorville, who have been mentioned above. (*) 

Mr. Heathoote, too, has played matches at cramped odds ; among which may be mentioned 
that which he played, Feb. 21, 1868, with a spedal-constable's staff (*) against an amateur, Mr. 
Heneage W. Dering, who used an ordinary racket, and, indeed, was victorious. It requires, of 
course, a very correct eye and judgmenty to strike the ball with an instrument of so small 
diameter as a constable's staff; it is a more difficult feat than to play with a boot-jack, a 
ginger-beer-bottle, or a soda-water-bottle, as "Peter" Tompkins, his son John, J. Bussell, and 
other players, have done with success. 



0) This, howerer, is not tlie fint time that EosUnd 
has bsm able to clsim the amatenr championship. It 
mnst not be forgotten that, abont 1780, M. Bererdy, 
then the best of French amateurs, was only the eqniU, 
perhaps, of Mr. Price, bat oertainlj not as strong 



as Mr. Hawkins, — both English gentlemen-plajm (M. 
de Man • • • enx, p. 158). 

(^ P. 48. 

(*) a— the aooonnt of Pilet (or Pillet) above, p. 98, 
for a similar example of cramped odds. 
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The story of Tennis, both abroad and at home, has now been traced from the earliest 
days, in which its origin remains shrouded in doubt and difficulty, through the seasons of 
its prosperity, decay, and reviyal, to the present time. Its fast-growing popularity, howeveri 
encourages the hope that it will continue to gain favour, and that Tennis-courts will be 
multiplied aU over the coimtry, so that we may everywhere be able to play the best of all 
games. Though doubtless there were, two himdred years ago, many more Courts in England 
than there are now, these have been steadily on the increase throughout the last century. Their 
number at the present moment is twenty-one. 

In London there are three, — one at Lord's (^) and two at Prince's Club ; 

One at Hampton Court, the oldest extant in England ; 

Three at Cambridge ; 

One at Oxford ; 

One at Brighton ; and 

Another at Leamington. 

Besides these, which are either public or belonging to clubs, there are the following private 
Courts :— (*) 

The Duke of Bichmond's, at Goodwood, built about 1760; 

The Duke of Bedford's, at Wobum, built near the end of the last century ; 

The Duke of Wellington's, at Strathfieldsaye, converted from a riding-school about 
1817-20. 

The Marquis of Salisbury's, at Hatfield, built in 1843 ; 

The Earl of Craven's, at Coombe Abbey, C) in Warwickshire, built about 1820 ; 

Lady Mary Windsor Olive's, at Hewell Grange, Bromsgrove, built by Lord Plymouth, 
1821-6 ; 

Lord Brougham's, at Brougham EEall, near Penrith, built in 1852 ; 

Lord Leconfield's, at Petworth, rebuilt within the last two or three years ; 

Sir (George Prescott's, built by Sir Henry Meux, at Theobald's, about 1840 ; 

Mr. Adam Kennard's, at Crawley Court, (^) near Winchester, built about the beginning of 
this century ; and 

Mr. A. Brassey's, recently built at Heythrop House, Oxon. 



(^) The Marylebone Club institated in 1867 two prizes, 
to be played for anniiAlly in this Court, a gold and a 
silrer prize, for the best and next best amateur player 
of the year, open only to members of their own club. 
The following is a list of the winners down to last 
year: 

Gold. Silver. 

1867. J. M. Heathoote Jnlian Marshall. 

1868. Ditto Q. B. Crawley. 

1869. Ditto Hon. C. G. Lyttelton. 

1870. Ditto Ditto. 

1871. Ditto Ditto. 

1872. Ditto Ditto. 

1873. Ditto Ditto. 

1874. Ditto G.B.Crawley. 

1875. Ditto Ditto. 

1876. Ditto B.D.Walker. 

X877. Ditto Ditto. 



(^) There were also two Courts formerly existing, to 
which I hare nerer yet seen even an sllnsion ; one, 
Lord Pomfret's, at Easton-Neston, Towoester, North- 
amptonshire, a honse built by Sir Christopher Wren, 
where both the outer and inner walls of the Court are 
still standing ; and the other at Oatlands, which was 
built by Mr. Hughes BaU, the *' Golden Ball " as he was 
called, to whom the place belonged during the earlier 
part of this centuiy. 

(') One of the first glazed Courts in England. 

{*) This Court was built by a West Indian merchant, 
named Bright, and was very comfortably fitted up, the 
dedans being warmed by hot-water pipes. It fell after- 
wards completely into ruin ; and, haying been recently 
bought, with the house, &o , by Mr. A. Kennard, is now 
being restored by him and made into as nearly perfect 
a Court as possible. 
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In Bome of tliete, howerer, there is at present little or no play. 

One of tlie greatest obstacles to the spreading of the lore of Tennis has ahrajs been the 
scardtj of Tennis-conrts. Every new one that is bnilt now. not only increases the number of 
players, bat also giyes fresh opportunities to those who are already deroted to Che game. 



IIX. 



THE COURT AND IMPLEMENTS. 



IN order to understand the game of Tennis, one should first of all become acquainted with 
^ the arena, or Court, in which it is played, and the implements, the rackets and balls, which 
are used in playing it. To begin with the Court, it must be observed that there are 
scarcely two Courts of the same size in existence, even when one has been copied and built upon 
the plan of the other. Whether the blame be due to architects or builders, it is certain that 
one Tennis-court differs widely from another in external and internal dimensions, proportions, 
fittings, and almost cTery detail that can be mentioned. This is, of course, unfortunate in the 
case of so difficult and complicated a game as Tennis ; and hence it becomes very hard for a 
player who is accustomed to his own Court to learn to play with the same facility in one which 
is new to him. Without these differences of proportion, quite sufficient dissimilarity is always 
sure to arise from the variety of materials, stone, cement, stucco, or wood, used by the builder, 
and this can scarcely be avoided. Tennis-courts, however, differ from each other in more 
important points than this ; and, as it is impossible to say which Court is right, or which is 
wrong, in its dimensions, it is equally impossible to select one as an example, from which to 
explain what the true proportions of a Tennis-court should be. It seems best, therefore, to 
take the design of a Court, which does not exist, — as yet only a chateau en Espagne ; and to use 
this, as representing the idea of a perfect Court. Larger than some, smaller than others, this 
Court would be a sort of compromise between the deficiencies and excesses of the best existing 
Courts. Plates 23 and 24 give a Groimd-plan and a Longitudioal Section, drawn upon a scale 
of 16ft. to the inch, which will serve as diagrams, and help to make clear the following 
description of the CourtO 

The Ground-plan may be compared with the one given by de Gkrsault, which was copied 
in Plate 11 ; the differences between the two plans will be apparent at a glance. As in his 
plan, however, so in this, our Tennis-court is enclosed by four walls, 30ft. in height, (') within 
which, again, are built three lower walls, one on one side of the Court, and one at each end. 
The space between these outer and inner walls, seven feet in width (including the thickness of 



(1) The cHmwuiant, dlftuioM, Ao., mnst, of oonrse, 
be eo ri ee te d bj the nMMnxemeiitB giyen in the text ; «• 
■beoAnle eioeazMj OMmot be obtained in an impreeeion 
fimm a woodFeot. 



(^ The end-walls are higher than this ; but the 
higher part, being oat of play, is of no oonseqoenoe, 
and may be left to the oonyenienoe of the person 
building. 
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the latter), b covered with a sloping wooden roof, called the pent-house. The extreme length of 
the Court, from one ooter wall to the other, is 108ft 6in. ; the length, therefore, from the inner 
wall at one end to that at the other is 94ft. 6in. The width between the two ooter side-walls 
is 38ft. 6in. ; and the width, therefore, from the inner to the opposite side-wall is 31ft. 6in. 
The latter is called the nuUn vxiU: ite face projecte inte the Court at the point JE^ at an angle of 
about 38^, thus,— 



• , .r 



im 






\ 



K~ - 15-9 ^i 





and is then continued, in a direction parallel with the opposite side- wall, te the nearest end-wall 
of the Court. This projecting angle (^) is called the tambour, and the main wall, between the 
tambour and the nearest end-wall, may be called the tambour-waU. At each end, on the top, 
and flush with the outer face, of this tambour-wall, an upright wrought iron stanchion or rod is 
fixed, the top of which is level with the tops of the outer walls. Between these rods is stretehed 
a net, called the wing-net. 

Enclosed, therefore, by this main wall and the three lower walls, there is an area, the ,/2oar 
of the Court, which is narrower at one end than at the other, on account of the thickening of 
the main wall between the tambour and the end-waU, where the floor is only 30ft. in width. The 
parte of the inner walls marked A, D, d, d, and h, are 7ft. in height ; in the rest of their extent, 
shown white on the plan, they are only 3ft. 8in. high, and are there called the batteries. The 
walls, d, d, are each 15ft. 9in. in length. Eesting on the tops of the walls A, D, d, d, h, is the 
plate which bears the pent-house, supported also by the poets, g, g, g, fixed in the batteries. From 
the height of 7ft. 2in. the pent-house slopes up to the outer walls, which it meete at the height 
of 10ft. 7in. from the floor. The openings between the poste, g, g, g, are called the gaUeries, and 
are thus distinguished : v, v, the first galleries; z, z, the doors ; y, y, the second galleries; and x, Xy 
the last galleries. The posts are called^ in order from each end, second gaUery-post, door-post, first- 
gallery-post, and line-post. Each last gallery is 9ft. 6in. in length ; each second gallery, 9ft. 6in. ; 
each door, 3ft. 3in. ; each first gallery, 5ft. 6in. ; and the central opening between the hne-poste, 
called the line-opening, is 7ft. 6in. in width. 

B IBB, longer opening than any of these, and is called the dedans. The low wall, or dedans- 
battery, below this opening, is the same height as the other batteries ; the height of the opening 
is the same as that of the galleries ; and ite length is 21ft. 6in. The wall A is 5ft 6in. in 
length ; and the wall D, 4ft. 6in. At the other end of the Court, in the wall, h, there is a 
square opening, i, called the griUe, and measuring 3ft. 2in. each way : one side of it is made by 
the plate bearing the pent-house, another by the main wall, and the lowest side of it is, like 



0) It is erident that this angle most be brought to a I jndge balls that are deflected into the Conrt from a 
sharp edge by the builder ; for it is quite impossible to rounded oomeri such as many tambours haTe. 
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those of the other openings^ 3ft. Sin. from the floor. The inner walls may be thus named ; A, 
D, the deda/ne'toalU ; d, d, the gcbUery-waUa ; and h^ the griUe-wall. 

A net hangs across the middle of the Court, from the net^jpoat^ /, to a hook sunk in the main 
wall, and divides the Court equaUj, as to its length ; that half which contains the dedans is 
called the service-ndef and the other the hazcmUeide. The galleries on this latter side are called 
hcmard-MLe gaUeriea (as hoMard^ide first gaUery, &c.), in order to distinguish them from the 
galleries on the service-side, which are called simply first gallery, second gaUery, &c. The net is 
hung at the height of 5ft. from the floor at each end, by means of a rope to which it is attached, 
and which, passing through a hole in the net-post, /, is made fast to a winch, at the foot of the 
post, by which it can be tightened or slackened, so as to cause the net to hang, in the centre, at 
the height of 3ft from the floor. (^) Nets are also stretched along the back of the dedans and 
galleries ; and the nets of the latter are connected by cross-nets with the posts, g, g, g. The 
floor is payed, either with stone, or with Portland cement laid on a good bed of concrete. Some 
persons think that stone makes the quicker floor : but there is always this disadvantage in a 
stone floor, that some stones sink, and some prove harder than others, and so, wearing 
irregularly under the constant friction of daily play, they soon make the floor uneven. Some of 
them, too, will crack, and have to be replaced ; and it is always difficult to keep the joints sound 
between them. A well-laid floor of Portland cement, on the other hand, may be finished 
so as to be as quick as stone, and is liable to none of these defects; it is perfectly homo- 
geneous, without joints, and can be made of any colour by the admixture of a pigment with it 
while moist. In the present case, the floor is designed to be laid upon a substantial bed of 
concrete, which rests upon arches. Through these arches a current of air is caused to pass, 
cool in summer, and in winter warmed by a heating-apparatus, and is admitted into the 
Court at the long openings, r, r, in the floor, on each side of the net, which are covered with 
gratings. By this means a sufficient supply of fresh air is secured, and the additional 
advantage of keeping the floor dry, which in other Courts, especially in a thaw, is frequently 
covered with moisture, and then becomes slippery and dangerous. (') 

Upon this floor are painted certain lines. The line, o, — drawn from the point, A;, midway 
between the wall, d, and the main wall, to the grille- wall, h, and parallel with the side-walls, — 
divides the Court, as to its width, into two equal parts (except where the thickening of the 
main wall, from the tambour to the grille, takes off from the width of the Court in proportion 
to the depth of that projection) : this line is called the hatf-court'line. At right angles to it, 
parallel with the grille-wall, h, and distant 21ft. from the latter, is the line, x, called the 
servic&'Une, Parallel with the line, o, and at a distance of 7ft. from it, is drawn from the 
line, Xf to the grille-wall, h, a line, j>, called the pass-line. The area enclosed between the 
lines, X and jp, and the walls, d and A, may be called the service-cowrt ; and the area inclosed 
between x, p, h, and the main wall, may be called the pass-cowrt. 



(^) ThiB has to be adjusted frequentlyi as the tension 
of the net varies oonstantlj with the moisture of the 
atmosphere. 

O In Franoe it is the onstom to make the floor slope, 
to ibiB extent of about 3 or 3| inches, down from each 
end towards the net, in order to give the ball a greater 



inclination to rise. This is not mentioned by de Oar- 
sault. The same object, however, is better attained by 
using cement, if the desired result be a slower floor j but, 
in fact, cement may be hrotLghUvLp to any smoothness that 
may be thought proper, and possesses altogether more 
advantages than any other material at present known. 
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Parallel, again, with the line, x, is drawn a line, marked 1, at the distance of a yard ; and, 
midway between these two, a shorter line, marking the half -yard. Similarly, at a yard's distance 
from the line 1, is drawn the line 2, between which and the line 1 another short line, marking 
the half -yard, is drawn. To avoid repetition, it may be said, once for all, that these lines, and 
all those to be presently enumerated, called the chase-lineSy are drawn parallel with each other 
and with the end- walls, and, therefore, at right angles to the side- walls and to the line, o. The 
next line, y, is drawn from a point midway in the second gallery ; and the lines, 0, and v, are 
similarly drawn from points midway, respectively, in the door and first gallery. Midway, again, 
between these lines, y, z, and v, are drawn two shorter lines, and another between v and the net, 
marking the half -gallery chases. (^) 

At the other end of the Court, beginning from the dedans-battery, the floor is similarly 
divided by lines, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, the first of which, 1, is drawn at the distance of a yard from 
that battery, and the rest at the same distance from each other, so that the line, 6, is six yards 
distant from the same battery. Between these lines, again^ shorter lines are drawn, marking 
the half-yards. At a yard's distance from tiie line 6, is drawn the line «, and a half-yard 
line between them. The line, w, is drawn a yard distant from the line x ; and the lines, y, «, 
and V, are drawn from points midway, respectively, in the second gallery, door, and first galleiy. 
On this side of the net, again, lines are drawn, as on the plan, midway between x and w, w and 
y, y and «, » and v, v and the net. 

The lines thus drawn are named as follows, beginning from the dedans ; half-a-yard ; a 
yard(l); 1 & 2 (midway between 1 and2);2;2<&;3;3;3<&;4;4;4<&;5;5;5<&;6;6; haJf-a- 
yard worse than 6 ; last gallery («) ; [half-a-yard worse than last gallery] ; (*) a yard worse than 
last gallery (w) ; [last and second gallery] ; second gallery (y) ; [second gallery and door] ; the 
door («) ; [door and second gallery] ; first gallery (v) ; and [first gallery and line]. Beginning 
again from the service-line, x, on the hazard-side, the lines are named as follows ; half-a-yard ; 
a yard (1) ; 1 & 2 ; 2 ; second gallery (y) ; [second gallery and door] ; the door («) ; [door and 
first gallery] ; first gallery (v) ; and [first gallery and line] : but these latter are distinguished 
from the lines on the service-side by having the word haaa/rd-side prefixed to their names ; as, 
haaard'Side half-a-yard, haaard-side second gallery, &c. 

All these, except the half-court-line, the service-line, and the pass-line, as has been already 
said, are chase-lines ; that is, they define the chases, — a part of the game, the explanation of 
which must be deferred for the present. The lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, x, w, y, 0, and v, on the 
service-side, and x, 1, 2, y, 0, and v, on the hazard-side, are marked at each end, on the side-walls, 
with the figures 1 to 6 for the yard-lines, and with some ornament for the gallery-lines ; the 
half-yard-lines are continued up to about the height of 6in. on each side-waU. The half- 
court-line is continued to the top of the dedans-battery, and of the grille-wall; and the 



Q) These half-grallerj ohases are not nsnally drawn ; 
but it is now suggested that they should be thus drawn, 
too much being otherwise left to the discretion and 
memory of the marker. 

(^) The names of those lines, not nsnally marked, 
which are here recommended for adoption, are put 
within brackets in the above list. Though now 



oaasnal, these lines are no innoTation ; for they are to 
be found in representations of former Tennis-oourts, as, 
for instance, in the print called Le Bermenl dv, Jeu du 
Paume, mentioned above (p. 44) ; and in the French 
eystem the subdivisions are even more numerous, and 
ti^e marking, therefore, more accurate, — as will be seen 
in the sequel. 
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pass-line, and the line of the net, are continued across the grille-pent-honse and side-pent- 
house to the adjacent walls. 

The lines should be not more than 1 or 1^ inch in width ; and, as the floor is (or should 
be) of a dark brown colour, they should be painted yellow, except the lines, x, aj, which should 
be painted red, or some other moderately bright colour, to distinguish them clearly from the 
rest. It is still the custom to make all of them much broader than this,^-eyen as much as 
Sin. in breadth, — and sometimes also to paint the service-line dark blue ; but this only leads 
to confusion in marking chases, and renders it very difficult to see the service-line at all. 

Above the pent-house, at each end of the Court, the wall rises to the height of 23ft. from 
the floor; and across it, at that height, a thin board of mahogany, or other hard wood, 9in. 
wide, is fixed horizontally upon wooden studs, a hollow space being thus left behind it, and is 
called the play4ine. A similar play-line is fixed on each side- wall at the height of 18ft. from 
the floor, but is stopped at 7ft. from each end- wall and turned perpendicularly upwards to the 
top of the wall. Above these play-lines on the end-walls, and above the horizontal play-line 
and within the perpendicidar returns of it on each side-wall, the walls are covered with thick, 
dark felt. The portions, a, a, of the side-walls may be called the v^per side-todUs; they 
correspond with the last windows, or wing-nets, in other Courts. Immediately above the play- 
line on each end-wall, is fixed the rahcU, q, which has already been described. (^) There is a 
round hole, n, in the floor, to hold a basket of balls ; there is also a square trough within the 
upper &ce of the dedans-battery, at A;, to hold balls ; and another, e, in the last gallery, for the 
same purpose. 

Tennis-courts are usually lighted by windows on each side, immediately above the 
play-line. This plan is open to several objections. The chief of these is on the score of 
the glare of light, admitted directly upon the player's eyes, from the very place from 
which the ball frequently flies towards him. On this account, either blinds must be pro- 
vided, or the windows must be covered with white paint. In the former case, beside the 
labour of pulling the blinds down or up each time that the sim shines brightly or goes 
behind a cloud, the windows cannot be opened when the blinds are down, because the wind 
would then cause the latter to flap about, and to allow long and dazzling shafts of light 
to shoot across the Court. In the latter alternative, the painted windows, on the sunny 
side of the Court, cannot be opened at all, to admit the fresh air for which one longs 
in sultry weather, as they would admit with it the broad blaze of the sun. Another dis- 
advantage is the shadow which is generally thrown on one side of the Court or the other, 
according to the time of day, and especially at the seasons when light is most scarce 
in this dark climate. A preferable plan, therefore, is that of lighting the Court entirely 
from the roof, by which means the most even supply and distribution of light are insured. 

P. Barcellon, in his little treatise from which I have already quoted, gives all the weight 
of his authority to this system. He says that the Court at Bordeaux (built about 1780) was 
lighted in this manner, '* which is the best in all respects : the light is ever equal and soft, 
for one is never dazzled there, as one often is elsewhere by clouds and sun, particularly while 
receiving the service ; the Court is never wet, as neither wind, rain, nor snow can penetrate 



{}) See above, p. 39. 
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[as it did through side-windows, at that time unglazed] ; the marker is not obliged to keep 
in repair a number of expensiye curtains and nets ; a considerable space of groxmd also, on 
each side, which would otherwise be needed in order to procure sufficient light, is thus sayed ; 
and, finally, the Court being entirely walled round, all tiie noises of the neighbourhood are 
excluded." 

Those who have played at Lord's on cricket-match days will appreciate this last adyantage. 
The outer walls, which should rise 15ft. or 16ft. aboye the play-Une when side-windows haye 
to be taken from their height, need only be built 12ft. aboye tiie play-line wh^i sky-lights 
are adopted, — a great saying of cost. If ill-managed, skylights will, of course, admit 
more heat into the Court than side-windows, because the sun shines more perpendicularly 
through them; but, when air enough is admitted into the Court from below, and sufficient 
egress is proyided for it in the roof, this yery excess of heat assists the yentilation more 
than anything else. Blinds cannot be discarded, though they will be less frequently used 
than in Courts otherwise lighted. In the case of a roof with nine bays, all glazed, as shown in 
the longitudinal section (Plate 24), nine blinds, each being 1ft. or 2ft. longer and wider than 
the skylight aboye it, should be mounted on rollers, set horizontally across the roof ; and here 
they could be easily worked with lines, running oyer pulleys, by a boy, placed in the upper room 
which is shown in the same section. These blinds, any of which could be pulled at pleasure, 
would, of course, neyer be influenced, as are the curtains on side-windows, by gusts or 
draughts of air ; and, when fully extended, would oyerlap each other, and effectually exclude 
all sunshine. In order to get the best light, the Court shoidd, if possible, be built lying 
about east and west. 

The walls aboye the play -line, it has been said, are coyered with a thick, dark felt, the 
effect of which is two-fold. It not only stops all balls which fly aboye the play-line and strike 
the soft surface of the felt with a heayy thud, quite distinct from the sharp sound returned by 
the hollow, resonant play-line, or eyen by the walls below it; but it also does great and 
almost inyaluable seryice in deadening the echo which, in nearly all modem Courts, makes 
it yery difficult to hear clearly what the marker says. That this idea is not new, has been 
amply shown by numerous extracts (^) from the Lord Chamberlain's books, containing 
warrants for proyision of ** black Bayes [baize]," or " hair-cloth," among other necessaries. 

The walls below the play-line must be black, and not too smooth or shining. The net-rope 
should be covered with green cloth. 

In the design of this Court there are a few peculiarities, which must be pointed out 
and, as I hope, justified. Novelties are not always improvements, and they should be very 
carefully considerered before being introduced into such a game as Tennis. 

1. The robot, q, a net, the object of which is to prevent balls that rise from the pent-house 
from flying up to the roof, is new in English Courts of the present day only, but has already 
been described. (') Commending itself, as it does, to the approval of most players of experience, 
the use of it will probably be revived, and we may hope to see it generally adopted. 

2. All the angles of the openings are here designed to be acute, as in that Jen du CanUe 
d^Afiois which Barcellon describes. Not only the angles of the walls which bound the dedans, 



\ 



(^) See pp. 87, 91. This Ib ttill cuatomaxy in Frenoh ConrtB. O See above, p. 39, 
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galleries, and grille, are cut awaj, or splayed, as shown on the plan, so as to leave the inner 
capacities of these openings larger than those which lie between their outer edges; but the upper 
faces of the batteries are sloped down towards the back of each opening, and the hcmdeau, or 
plate, on which the pent-houses rest, above these openings, is also cut away similarly, leaving an 
edge to each pent-house, in those places, as thin as possible, which must be made of hard wood, 
or cased with thin metal, to stand wear and tear. As this latter alteration slightly increases 
the size of these openings, the batteries are here made a little higher than usual, though not 
higher than they already are in some Courts, to meet a possible objection on that score. The 
effect of the alteration of the angles from right to acute is, that a ball striking inside one of 
these openings, and rebounding or rolling against the inner fsLce of any of their angles, must 
perforce remain within the opening. The effect of cutting away the bandeau is, that a ball 
striking below the edge of the pent-house must enter the openings while a ball striking above 
the edge must be on the pent-house. Balls actually striking the edge, without glancing either 
up or down, woidd rebound from the edge, it is true ; but this would so rarely happen that the 
case need scarcely be considered. The chief advantage of these alterations is that confusion is 
avoided in many cases, in which the question arises, whether a ball has entered an opening or 
not ; and another is the prevention of lucky returns of the ball from the bandeau on the striker's 
side of the net, and of dangerous blows, from balls rebounding off the bandeau of the dedans, 
which not unfrequently occur. 

8. The posts, which divide the galleries, and are usually of large and unwieldy shape, 
are here replaced with light rods of wrought iron, little more than an inch in diameter. They are 
sunk in the tops of the batteries, flush with the inner face of the latter ; and, at the top, each has 
a branch, which, being firmly attached by screws to the plate above, helps to support the pent- 
house. For this purpose these rods are amply sufficient, as well as for the only other end 
which they serve, namely, that of separating each gallery from the next. They should be 
painted yellow, so as to be distinctly visible. The usual, thick posts take up far too much 
space, and are too often struck by the ball. 

4. The line-post,/, is here put back within the line-opening, at least 18in. behind the outer 
face of the batteries. By this simple device, a fruitful source of dispute is again avoided. Two 
out of three markers do not know at present how to mark a ball which touches this post in 
its flight across the net : the practice in some Courts is not the same as in others ; the practice 
in England is not the same as in France. Here, however, the ball can hardly hit the post and 
still cross the net. Besides this, there is another advantage : the marker, in all ordinary Courts, 
is exposed to some real danger of balls striking the post and rebounding upon his head, which is 
close beside it. This accident, which might be very serious, is far from uncommon ; and, in 
order to deaden the rebound, the line-post is often padded at the point of danger. When 
entirely free from fear of this risk, a marker will very naturally give a less divided attention to 
the game, than when constantly exposed to the chance of injury. Having seen, however, that 
the net shoidd at this point, viz., just below the edge of the pent-house, hang at the height of 
5ft. from the floor, it is evident that, when the post is put 18in. further back, the hole in 
it, through which the net-rope passes, must be pierced two or three inches above that height, in 
order to keep the net at the right height where it enters the Court. 

5. Another dangerous post is that which stands, in other Courts, near to the middle of the 
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dedans, supporting the pent-house above it, up to which it also serves to continue the half -court- 
line. A ball very often strikes this post, from which it may rebound and strike a player ; but lie 
may suffer a still more serious injury from it, when he is playing a high-bounding ball, which 
allows little space for striking it before it hops into the dedans. The player then, intent upon 
the stroke, will get his racket as far back as he can within the opening, prepared to strike, the 
first moment he has the chance ; but, when that comes, he will most likely have forgotten all 
about the post, and, instead of meeting the ball as he expects, will, perhaps, with all hia 
strength bring his racket, hand, or wrist, full upon that mischievous and unnecessary pillar. 
Now, there is no such post here : it is completely suppressed in the design before us. The 
odds of haZf'Cowrt, the only case in which it is really useful, are not very commonly given ; but, 
when they are, all that is wanted, to carry up the half-court-line from the battery to the pent- 
house, is a light iron rod, similar to those which divide the galleries, and like them, too, painted 
yellow. Iron sockets should be provided in the battery, and in the pent-house, into which this 
rod might be fitted at a moment's notice : when it had served its purpose, it might be as readily 
removed. It is not wanted here for the support of the pent-house, the weight of which is 
carried by a light iron girder. 



The plan and section, here analysed and described, were those of the projected Court at 
Eeading, the idea of building which has, unfortunately, had to be relinquished, for want of 
adequate support. If there be any faults in them, which is quite possible, they can hardly be 
ascribed to inadvertence or want of forethought; for the object of the projectors was to design a 
Court as nearly perfect as possible in every detail. How far this object had been attained, 
experience alone could prove. The section, given in Plate 24, shows a commodious room, at the 
back of the dedans, and communicating with it by a single step. A row of seats, placed upon 
this step, would enable spectators to see into the Court over the heads of those who occupied 
the seats on the floor of the dedans. Above this id a dressing-room, approached by a flight of 
stairs ; and, above that again, another dressing-room. From a passage immediately outside 
this last, a capital view of the Court would be obtained by a long opening, or window, 
sufficiently guarded by the rahatj 9, or protected, if necessary, by a net like that of the dedans. 
From seats at this opening, spectators would see the game almost better than from the dedans 
itself. The third floor would give accommodation to the marker, as well as for a drying-room, 
<&c. From this floor the blinds would be managed ; and, on special occasions, another opening, 
like that on the floor below, might be used as a window. These openings, it is scarcely 
necessary to remark, would be of no small assistance to the ventilation of the Court ; and in 
winter they could be closed with shutters provided for that purpose. 



Of all the matters necessary to a Tennis-player, the chief and most important is the racket. 
We have seen, in an early part of these Annals, how this grew out of the original glove, 
to which the real inventor of the racket first applied strings, and its improvers, after a time, added 
a handle ; how it slowly fought its way against the hand and the hattoir (a wooden or parchment- 
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covered bat), its first and second rivals ; how it gradually displaced both of these ; and how, 
having come down nearly as late as 1700 strung diagonally, if we may trust every represen- 
tation of it till then, with scarcely an exception, it has since been modified, strung differently, 
and brought to a point which seems to us perfection. We never, of course, know what inven- 
tions the future has in store ; and it is possible that the next generation, or the next after that, 
may smile when they look back on the implement which we thought perfect, and pity oiu 
ignorance of the beauties of the as-yet-undeveloped racket of the future. So far, however, as 
wood and cat-gut are concerned, it is not easy to see how anything can be produced better than 
a first-rate French racket, such as we now have it : and, in most respects, its form has not 
changed for many years. De Garsault's account of this manufacture (1767), although in 
portions old-fashioned and out-of-date, describes it closely enough for our purposes, save in a 
few details, as it now exists. No better account, at any rate, nor so good as his, has been 
written since his day. It is too minute and detailed for reproduction here, but an outline of it 
will give the clearest attainable notion of the way in which rackets were then, and are still, 
made in France. 

In the first place, then, it appears that the only wood of which good rackets can be made 
is ash. The stem-blocks of this tree, which are chosen for the purpose, should be the first 
cut above the root ; the trees selected should be ten years old, and the blocks should be 6ft. in 
length : above this first cut, they are brittle and worthless. (^) When split into rods, they are 
made up into bxmdles for sale ; but the best plan for the racket-maker is, to choose his own 
blocks, sound and whole, to split them up for himself with a butcher's coidter, to shape the 
rods with a hatchet, and finally to plane them on his own bench. 

Here it is, however, that his own special* business begins. The rod, having been thus 
roughly shaped, must next be brought to the same size from one end to the other, which is done 
by planing it until it is of an even width of about lin. by ^in. in thickness. It is then marked 
in the middle ; and each half is again similarly divided. All the rods, thus marked, are plunged 
into a copper boiler, filled with cold water. This boiler is 5ft. long, 9in. wide, and 1ft. in depth : 
it rests upon four feet, and stands beneath a chimney. A stone is placed upon the rods, to 
prevfflit them from rising to the sur&ce, and they are left in steep for several days. When the 
time has come for making them into rackets, a large fire is lighted under the boiler, and they 
are boiled in this manner for a good hour ; after which, if sufficiently soft and pliant, they are 
taken one after the other to be moulded into form. 

The moidd (C, Plate 25) used for this purpose is a flat piece of oak, rather more than 
l^in. in thickness, resembling roughly the head of a racket, and resting on a heavy table, to 
which it is securely fixed by a large iron screw, which passes through the mould and the table, 
and is fastened below with a nut. A stout wooden peg (a) is fitted in a hole, distant about ^in. 
above the head, and two others (h and c) at rather more than lin. from the foot of the mould : 
an iron peg (d) is fixed at a point half-way between the two latter pegs, but three or four inches 
lower. The first wooden peg being removed from its hole, the still hot and steaming rod is 
applied to the mould, care being taken that the mark equally dividing its length corresponds 



C) Thia «BoeIlmit ijitom is, unfortanatelj, no longer I oarriage-boilden' refuse wood, whioh is ready, dry an d 
pnettwd in Fnaoe t the nMsket-makers now boy np the | seasoned, to their hands. 
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with the (outside) centre of the head, and the peg (a) is replaced, firmlj fixing the rod in its 
position : the ends are then brought round, when the other two marked diyisions should meet 
together at the foot of the mould If these come right, the other wooden pegs are remoyed, 
one after the other, and these parts of the rod are forced dose up to the mould, where the 
pegs, now replaced, hold them and compellhem to rest against Ihe iron peg, which is now between 
them : a few turns of string (c, Yig. 1, Plate 27) are tied tightly round tiie point at which they 
meet, just below the moidd ; — and the racket is now moulded. That part which is at the top 
of the mould is called the head (a) : the two sides the legs (&, h) ; Ihe part bound wilh string, 
the neck (e) ; and the ends (d^ d) form the handle. In order, howeyer, to prevent the racket 
from contracting while it cools, two rules, one of iron (e), and the other of wood (/), are tightly 
fitted between the legs, the iron rule a little above the neck, and the wooden, which is longer, a 
little above that again. 

As soon as this operation is complete, the wood being still hot, the bent and moulded rod 
is carried to the shaping-bench ; where (the rules being now removed), by means of weights, and 
by compressing it, with the help of a mallet, between various hooks and cramps, with which the 
bench is provided, that peculiar twist, or inclination, is given to the head, which is necessary in 
a Tennis-racket. The side to which it is bent may be called the righi^ and the other the left 
side. The rules are then replaced as before, and the racket is left to cooL 

The next part to be prepared is the middle-piece : this is made of the wood of the lime-tree, 
or some other white wood. It is planed until it is lin. in breadth by |in. in depth, but at one 
end it spreads out like a fan. Its length is usually about 17in. 

When thoroughly set and cold, the newly-formed racket is taken once more to the bench,* 
still throttled at the neck by the string, and held open above that by the two rules ; and there 
the workman (Plate 26, the figure on the left,) dresses it over with his plane, removing the 
rough edges and all those parts which in cooling have come to stand out beyond the lines of 
the true shape, until he has made the whole of it, from the head to the end of tiie handle, 
smooth and well-rounded, and to lie perfectly flat. This he does with the plane for the outside 
only ; the inside of the head is carefully formed and finished with a rasp, the racket being held 
all the while in a vice, such as is used by cabinet-makers. The middle-piece is now placed 
between the two sides of the handle, and with rasps and files is accurately fitted and adjusted. 

In first shaping the racket, the workman wore a small kind of breast-guard, covered with 
cork, against which he rested either end of the racket in turn; he now uses another kind, 
covered with box- wood, convex on the outside, and with a hollow in the centre, in which he fits 
one end of a wimble, in the other end of which he fixes a drill, consisting of a point between 
two cutters (G, Plate 28). Having replaced and drawn tight the string roimd the neck of the 
racket, he begins with this drill, and finishes with another (H, Plate 28), finer than the 
first and single-pointed, a hole which pierces the two sides and the middle-piece. This hole 
is intended to receive what de Oarsaidt calls the racket-naU (p, Fig. 4, Plate 29). Before 
placing this in the hole, the latter was counter-sunk with a gouge, to fit the head of the 
nail ; and a groove was cut on the opposite side of the handle, to receive its end, which 
was turned over and clenched upon the anvil (I, Plate 25). This was provided with 
a spike, on which the nail was bent, and with a short blade (i), by means of which the nail was 
cut, if too long. Another nail (q, Fig. 4, Plate 29) was then introduced half-way down the 
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handle, the throttlmg-strmg haying been slipped down from the neck to the end of the handle ; 
and, a third nail (q, Fig. 4, Plate 29) having been fixed near the latter point, the string was at 
last removed as useless, and the rules once more replaced in their former position, a little above 
the racket's neck. Everyone who knows a modem Tennis-racket is, of course, aware that 
a screw, or bolt, made tight with a nut, was long ago substituted for the first of these nails ; 
and that, thanks to the strength of this and to the thorough fitting and glueing-up of the two 
sides of the handle, racket-makers have long been able to dispense with the other two. The 
best judges, however, are of opinion that nothing has been gained by this change, but rather 
some solidity has been lost. 

The middle-piece, fan-shaped at one end, is made of lime-tree, or other white wood, for 
the sake of lightness, in order to avoid all unnecessary weight in the racket's head, and 
to maintain a good balance, — one of the most difficult points in racket-making. 

A peculiar inclination, described above, is imparted to the head, in order to give greater 
facility than a straight racket would allow for returning balls, which are near to the floor, with 
the kind of stroke proper to Tennis. In de Garsault's time it was usual also to flatten the head 
(Yig. 2, Plate 27), as well as what he calls the lege, with the idea of helping towards the same 
object ; this has long gone out of fashion, as it was likely to do, for it must have seriously 
weakened the racket at the comers which were made in the process. It was effected by 
means of an iron instrument (L, Plate 80 ; A, Plate 27) a little longer than the head of the 
racket, and armed at one end with a hook, and at the other with a sort of clamp, just large 
enough to hold the neck : between the racket's head and the hook a wedge (i, Plate 27) was 
driven in, and another (i, Plate 27) in the opposite direction above it; and both of these 
were gradually tightened with a hammer. The racket, meanwhile, was placed horizontally in 
a vice, in order to prevent the lega from being bowed outwards by the perpendicular pressure. 
Upon releasing the racket, the legs were maintained in proper position by a wire bridle 
(g, Plate 27), surrounding them, and the iron instrument was removed. This operation 
sufficiently accounts for the odd, squarish shape of old rackets, — ^very different from that 
beautifully-curved form which is the object of admiration among modem Tennis-players. 

The racket is now ready to be pierced with the holes for the strings, which are to cover, or 
fill, its head with a tight but elastic network. These holes are made in two rows, which extend 
over the whole circumference of the head, and are so spaced out that no two are parallel, but 
succeed each other in alternate order, each hole of one row answering to the interval between 
two of the other ; but, when properly bored, they make only one row on the inside of the head. 
In order to accomplish this the workman begins by tracing with a gauge two lines upon the 
exterior, about fin. apart, for the two rows of holes : he then applies a strap, long enough to 
go round the head, taking care that the two ends meet exactly at the neck ; folding it in two, 
he makes with an awl a hole at the fold ; and, replacing the strap on the racket, he marks the 
latter at the point which corresponds with this hole, and which is, therefore, exactly at the 
(outside) centre of the head. Working from this point, he proceeds to mark the circumference, 
with the aid of three compasses, or measures (N, N, N, Plate 31), of wood, armed with steel 
points, like the teeth of a comb, and differing from each other in the distance between the 
points. He begins with the first compass, and continues with the second and third, down one 
line, and then does the same on the other side of the head ; after which, he marks similarly 
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vu: 'j^rir Hne, on ca^cli side of tbe bead, cnlj taliiig care to Bake the Ikoks ahCTiBitfP with the 
2i:ii»« c^ t&e fins Ki^, thus, — •.•.-.-. 

Hixatz thoA marked the places o€ aD these holes, the suAjmj h (Plate 2^ the figure in the 
TryH>jy haTing resnoTed the wire bridle, aeato hfmiflf astride on a special bench, made for this 
yzr^M^, md baTing at cne end a kind of box, about 16. in hei^bt, on the top of which are two 
ir:« ^ckes, dothed with leather, at the distance of 2in. fross the edge which it neareit to him. 
l^>!:ttt: ipckes are adwot Sin. long, and stand 4in. apart. Against them the woricman, armed with 
Yak ir»ast.gaard of box-wood, rests the racket, which he holds with his left hand, while with 
ioi r5«i£t he directs the driIl.point, with which he bores a hc^ at each mark pi ev io osly made 
wiih the wmjames. He bores (B, B, Fhue 32, and I^ 4, Plate 29) ei^iteen holes in the head, 
vsA as manj in the lower part of the legs and in the nedc of the racket, with a drill of 
a<>j>3t -^^^in. dxameter, and the rest with <Hie half as fine again ; the four last holes on eadi side of 
the neck being driren upwards, throng^ the middk^pieoe, and eoming out in a row on its npper 
«od. The two rows of large holes on the exterios' <tf the head are thai eonnected bj groores, 
est with a gouge, from one to Mwntlipy ; and those six whidi are on die corfe of the rights 
tjt iwlincd, side of die head, are cranected bj groores cut in a rig-iag The large holes 
are ifx the SMta sfrm^t, and the smaDer isx the cnm-ttnm^ In de Gananlt's time, die holes 
f "^r the latter were not cranected b j groores, as thej are now (except the lowest twehre on each 
^^) : this change, in these dajs of tight scringing, he^ to pr er ent the umi ihiiign from 
being cot at the holes, which, indeed, is the object of all the otho* groores. 

The wire bridle is once mose placed in position, and the racket, baring been carefnllj 
scrapEd and p<4idied, is now readj to be ccdoored and strong. 

Tbe racket, in old dajs, as maj be seen from pictures in whidi it spears, as wdl as £rom 
tbe description of de Garsaoh, was always bvonght to a rich brown ec^oor bj the process which 
\^ next describes. Shortlj, this consisted in K^ngbtg the rackets, separate from each other, 
npc4i iron rods, in a kind <tf store (A, Plate 26), at the bottom of which was lighted a fire of 
sawdust of oak, carefaDj passed throogh the siere, in order to exchide airr splinters of wood, 
the smoke of which might spml the operati<m. The doois of the store bong shnt, the radcets 
were ke|A there, the fire being oontinoallT fed with fresh sawdust, for two dajs and mghts, and 
in damp weather eren longer. Tbej were then taken out, if properly cc^onred, and the nails in 
the bandies were tightened up, the whole of the wood baring, of course, sbrunk somewhat in the 
heat. The rackets were not subjected to such serere treatment as this for the purpose onfy of 
obtaining a fashionable colour ; another end was attained at the same time, in the dirinking 
and bardening of the wood, as indicated b j that necessitj of tightening the nails. Ko mention 
ii made bj de Garsault of anj period of time proper Ux seasoning the wood, though this must 
bare been an important part of the racket-maker's business, requiring some amount of 
judgment ; but it is erident tbat this colouring-store serred to oomi^ete the seasoning, as wdl 
as to drire out an j superfluous moisture left from the steeping. No such colouring, however, 
practised. O 

It was formerly thought that the middle-pieoe, now securdj fixed in its place, being 



<'; Bj tibe modern Ficacb ■jsteai of bvjing the wood m4f iMinBni^ (jae abcre, p. ISS, a.), tkt ^E^jTrng-tiUxf 
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made of a tender, wliite wood, must be covered with the fibre of tendons, taken from 
between the hock and hind hoof of the ox, and with parchment upon that. To allow space for 
this addition, the middle-piece had to be reduced on each side with a chisel, to about the depth 
of Jin. ; the tendon-fibre was then laid upon it, immediately covered over with glue, then well 
rubbed with a thin polisher of bone (Fig. D, Plate 32), and left to dry. Two pieces of parch- 
ment, having been cut upon a paper pattern of the size of the middle-piece, were now firmly 
glued on each side of it, the broad ends being carried over the fan-shaped top of it, snipped in 
several places with scissors, and there brought together and made to overlap each other. In 
modem practice, the tendon-fibre is omitted from this operation, a stout parchment, with strong 
glue, being considered sufficient ; but the former has only been discontinued within the last 
twenty-five years. The process was troublesome and disagreeable, but was undoubtedly of 
great use in strengthening the middle-piece. 

The whole is then polished with the bone instrument mentioned above ; and the racket is 
ready for stringing. In this state the hoopSy as the imstrung rackets are called, generally come 
over now to England, where they are strung, when wanted for use, in much the same manner 
as in France. 

The cat-gut, as it is called (though obtained, indeed, not from the animal whose name it 
bears, but from the sheep), destined to furnish the racket, is of two sizes. The sort which 
supplies the main strings is about the same thickness as the lowest F-string of a harp ; and the 
other, a good deal thinner than this, and about the same size as the middle F-string of that 
instrument, was formerly used for all the cross-strings. The gut made and generally used in 
England was, till quite lately, rather smaller than that which was made in France, though some 
of the latter is still imported and used here ; but the French gut wore no better for its greater 
thickness than the English, and it was considered by good judges not to have in it so much 
play (that is, elasticity) as our own. Q) The strings, when bought from the maker, now run 
generally from 19ft. to 21ft. in length ; but the whole of this is not used for each racket strung, 
the main requiring about 15ft., and the cross-strings about 18^ft. The holes all roimd the 
racket's head are made to receive these strings, first the main, 18 in number, and then the 
26 cross-strings, which in de Gki.rsault's time numbered 82 or 33. 

In preparing to string a racket, it is best to run a brad-awl through all these holes, 
in order to make them smooth and, as far as possible, to prevent them from cutting the strings. 
The workman then takes the main string, folds it in two, hooks it over a handle or peg, and so 
stretches it by not more than two or three efforts. It used to be customary to rub the gut with 
soap, both for the main and for the cross-strings ; this is still done, or was till lately, by a few 
stringers, but is now generally omitted as being of little use and, perhaps, injurious to the 
string. The intention was to help the string to run smoothly through the holes. 

Taking up the main string, the workman now passes the two ends of it, from the outside, 
through the two middle holes in the head of the racket, and draws them down equally, so that 
the ends come together. He then threads these ends through the two middle holes of the 
middle-piece, and continues to draw one end through the holes at top and bottom on the left 
side of the racket, imtil he comes to the last, where he pulls it outside, runs it under two of 

Q) The gat now ased in Paris is even finer than mnoh that is need here. 
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the toniB almdj made there, then hrizigB it in aft the bottom, and fhriAea with a knot: taking 
then the other end, he pawca it nmikrir throogh the holes aft top and bottom of the n^t aide, 
pollj it ontmde, and pamct it under the tvo last turns alreadlj made there^ which serre to hold 
it while he stretches the string tight. This he does half a doaen times, diawing out each time 
so mnch of the end on the ri^t side as he has gained bj the stretching ; he then brings the 
end inside, and finishes with a knot, as on the left side (Fig. S, nafte 29). In tightening the 
main-string, it is well not to do it too mnch, as it paDs the head of the racket down, and opens 
the legt too wide. Haring futened off the end, he goes orer the whole onee more, turn 
bj turn, stretching it so as to get it equaUj ti^t thiong^iouL Under the two last turns 
on each side of the neck, two short peces of gut, caDed rolZeri, are i^aoed, in order to prerent 
the string from being frajed and cut there, where there is a rerj great strain upon iL 

In de Garsault's time it was usual to place an instrumoot called a hSUmd between the head 
and the top of the middle-pieoe, while the main-string was b^ng stretched, to prerent the 
tension from drawing the head of the racket too far down. The billiaid (B. B. Yig. 5, 
Plate 29) was of iron, made in two pieces, and connected hj a screw, bj means of which 
it could be lengthened or shortened at wilL One end of it was furnished with a croes-pie<v, 
like the top of a billiard-mace, and this was placed against the inside of the head, 
the other end rested on the top of the middle-pece ; and, the screw being adjusted, the 
neoessarOj held the racket to its original length. This instrument is still sometimes employed, 
but is now onlj considered necessary in re-stringing rackets which hare been weakened by 
former stringing and use. 

The racket is now ready for cross-stringing. Here <me of the most important changes of 
system has occurred, and that within the last ten or fifteen years. De Ghtfsault describes what 
was then, and continued to be the constant practice till rery recent times, as follows. Beginning 
at the first small hole at the top of one of the legs, the stringer drew half the string through to 
the inside, and, making a turn round each of the main-strings in his way, he continued so until 
he arrived at the corresponding small hole in the other leg, through that and back again in 
the same way to the side at which he began : and so on, backwards and forwards, fmn hole to 
hole, but omitting a hole at each turn. This half of the string made eight cross-strings ; the 
other half, similariy passed through the holes already omitted, made seren more. Another 
string made twelre below these last seren, giring 27 in all [L (inmooik) and LL (romgik side), Plate 
32]. These were put in from the top to the bottom ; they were then stretched in the rererse 
way, from the bottom to the top. The cross-strings being taken round each main-string, it was 
necessary, in order to tighten them, to pull each turn round each main-string separately, one 
after the other, with a brad-awl or hook. This was done three times throughout the whole of 
the cross-strings, and enough was gained at the head by this stretching to sap^j cross-string 
for the 5 or 6 turns, which had still to be made there, to fill the head of the racket ; and then 
the end was finished off with a knot. Nothing remained now but to equalise the spaces between 
the strings, and to double ten or twelre main-strings in the head, to the depth of about four or 
fire cross-strings, in order to prerent the former from working and wearing in thdr holes. 
This doubling was, and still is, done by introducing the two ends of a short piece of gut into 
erery pair of holes in the head, and drawing them down with a peculiar turn (HL Plate 82) 
through each knot of the cross-string, then pulling them ti^t, and cutting off the ends. 
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Plate 33 shows the racket at this stage, maintaiiied in shape by the wire bridle, and 
completely strung. 

The whole method, however, of cross-stringing is now different from that described above. 
Instead of using a thin string and knotting, or what is really only turning, it round each main- 
string, a stringer now employs a cat-gut of the same size, or almost as thick, as the main- 
string ; this he passes in at the lowest hole on the left side, where he fastens off the end with a 
knot on the outside. The other end he draws alternately over and under each main string in 
the way, and out at the corresponding hole on the other side ; then back again in the same way 
to the side at which he began ; and so on, over and under the main strings, and through the 
holes, omitting none, till he reaches the ninth, where he pulls the string tight, and finishes off 
with a knot outside. He then puts in about nine more cross-strings in the same manner, draws 
them tight, and makes fast with a knot as before. The remainder he puts in with the next, 
and last, length of string. There are now, as already remarked, only 26 cross-strings in all, 
instead of 82 or 83 as there formerly were. A thinner gut, however, is still used, to the extent 
of about four of these cross-strings, in the head, and sometimes also in the neck of the racket, 
and is turned round the main strings, as the whole cross-string used to be : this is done in 
order to give additional strength to those parts, and facility for putting-in and fastening-ofP 
a new main string, to replace a broken one. The advantages of the new plan of stringing 
are greater tension, play, and regularity, as well as saving of time and trouble in the operation. 
The rackets strung in the old way soon became slack, and lost tension and elasticity in their 
strings. By the new plan, a broken string, it is true, is not so readily replaced ; but the 
racket is much more quickly and easily strung, and has far more play in it. 

Until recent days, the handle (V, V, Plate 82) was always covered with a broad strip of 
leather, wound spirally round it from the bottom to a height of about lOin. This, which was 
supposed to fiivour tender pabns, had its disadvantages ; it soon became moist and greasy, then 
hardened, puckered into creases, and was very apt to raise blisters on even harder hands than 
those which it was designed to protect. Within the last few years the use of this leather has 
almost, if not entirely, gone out of fashion. Scarcely a racket is ever seen now with its handle 
covered with leather. The wood, when moderately smooth, affords a clean, firm grip, which no 
such covering would allow. Plate 35 gives the figure of a French racket of the present day, (^) 
made by Brouaye, as perfect in shape as it appears at present possible to imagine a racket. 
This may be compared with Fig. A, Plate 32, the representation of a racket, supposed to be 
perfect, in the days of de Gursault. 

Former French makers were Borrelly, Lavergne, Tison, and Leclercq: Brouaye was 
apprenticed to the latter. John Dynan and his son (1660) are the first English makers of 
whom we have any record ; and Pilot, or Pillet, is the name of the first-rate English professional 
player, very well known in France about 1780, who was allowed by French critics of that time to 
make as good rackets as any Frenchman. Since then, the chief English makers have been 
Watkins, Pittman, Wilson, W. Birt, Cox, John Case, and his son, Henry Case. Case's rackets 
have already been mentioned. Pittman and Wilson were makers of the lighter implements used 
in the game of Backets, and Pittman only made Tennis-rackets for a short time. The rackets 

(^) Scale, iin. to the inch. 
8 
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made by Watldns were very much like the pattern of those by Layergne, which he probably 
copied. Some of Birt's appear to be simply French rackets, with his name stamped upon the 
name of the French maker, and so obliterating it. 

Of late years, from yarioiis causes, it had gradually become more and more difficult to 
procure French rackets, especially since the siege of Paris. It was said that much of the store 
of well-seasoned wood had been burnt then, and this was, perhaps, true ; but there was also 
another reason in the great demand, lately sprung up, for rackets for the game of Lawn-tennisy 
which had, doubtless, overtaxed the supply. It is, howeyer, a pleasure, and no more than 
justice, to mention that Biboche has recently succeeded in finding workmen capable of pro- 
ducing rackets as good as those of Brouaye. He has only lately sent oyer to London a few 
dozens of these, which are quite admirable. Let us hope, then, that we may soon see rackets 
cheaper again, as well as more plentiful. 



Next in importance, if not equally important with the racket, and certainly as indispensable, 
is the Ball. This consists of strips of woollen fabric, string, and stout white cloth ; and is put 
together in the following manner. Out of a quantity of strips of cloth, about fin. wide, 
provided for the purpose, the ball-maker begins by choosing a number about 6in. in length, 
which he arranges one upon another to the thickness of ^in. These he coils up tightly at one 
end and then spreads out the rest in his hands in all directions, wrapping them over the first 
until he succeeds in forming a little ball of the size of a nut, which may be called the nucleus of 
the Tennis-ball. Eound this he winds other strips one by one as evenly as possible, to about 
the thickness of 2in. Be Garsault justly observes that it is impossible to define more precisely 
the proper size ; " for," says he, " the balls should be made in proportion to the Court, small for 
a short Court, and larger for one that is longer." In his day, as we know, there were many 
more Courts, and of many more sizes, than we have now ; but, although by the law lately 
promulgated, balls should be everywhere of one size and of one weight, it is only reasonable 
that, even where there is a difference of only a foot or two in length, the ball should be 
diminished in proportion to the Court. Plate 34 represents the ball (^) in its several stages : 
at this, its first stage, it appears as at A ; cut in half, as at B, it shows the concentric layers of 
which it consists. 

When thus far advanced, the ball is carried to the cup, a wooden instrument about Sin, in 
height, fixed upon a bench, and concave at the top. In this hollow the ball is placed, and 
turned over and over while it is hammered lightly with a little iron mallet, to make it compact 
and at the same time perfectly round. In order to be sure that it is of the right size, it is then 
passed through a brass gauge : if correctly made, it will touch the gauge all round and yet just 
pass. 

The next operation is what is called tying the ball, an art which few markers possess. The 
string used for this purpose has but little twist in it, so that it may flatten easily on the ball 
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and caase no lumps. Having taken the quantity necessary, about three yards, the marker 
(Plate 26, the figure on the right), winds half of it roimd the upright hall-cup, which he has 
just been using ; the other half he winds roimd an instrument called the hUboguet, This latter 
is made of wood, about Sin. long ; it is round, of about ^in. diameter in the middle and pear- 
shaped at each end. Tying the end of the string on the ball-cup to that on the bilboquet, with 
a weaver's knot, the ball-maker takes the ball in his left hand and places it under that knot ; then 
passing his right hand, which holds the bilboquet, under the ball, and bringing it round, and 
over to him, he thus makes the first lap of the string. Turning the ball at right angles, he 
makes the second lap. The third is made at right angles to the second, and there he makes a 
knot (Plate 34 C, compare a, Plate 32, copied from de Gkirsault). The next laps run diagonally 
oyer the first, and each one diagonally over the preceding lap. Of these he makes seven, and 
then a second knot (5, Plate 32, from de Garsault) ; after which he makes six more in the 
same manner, and a third knot, which is the last. The rest of the string is now cut off, and the 
ball shows sixteen laps neatly and accurately arranged (Plate 34 D, compare c, Plate 32, from 
de Gh.rsault). It is hopeless to attempt to explain this operation in words : there is a great 
difficulty in arranging the crossing of the string equally over the surface of the ball, which 
nothing but long practice can enable the marker to surmount. The knack of doing it is so hard 
to acquire, that it is generally considered the chef d^ceuvre of the marker or ball-maker, and 
few learn it or, at least, attain to perfection in it.(^) 

The ball, now completely tied, is hammered again in the cup, but lightly, in order to harden 
it still more, and also to flatten the string. The next and last operation is that of covering the 
ball with white cloth. De Qursault describes the two bands (c?, Plate 32) with square ends, 
which were formerly placed at right angles to each other roimd the ball, their ends sewn 
together ; as well as the four lozenge-shaped patches (e, e, Plate 32) which were inserted to fill 
up the spaces (m, m, m, m, Plate 32) left between them. The modem English practice, 
however, enables the coverer to do without these patches ; the two bands are cut with roimd 
ends and of such a shape that, when their edges are drawn and firmly sewn together, they meet 
everywhere, and cover the ball (Plate 34 E.). This is a better plan, as it involves less labour at 
first, and makes fewer seams. In the hard wear to which the ball is subjected, the thread 
which joins the edges of the cloth is only too apt to be broken and cut ; and, the fewer the seams 
that are made, the fewer the stitches exposed to the action of the racket-strings, and to the 
friction against the walls and floor of the Court. The former system, however, is still followed 
in France. 

After each aiancey or time of using, the balls should be removed from the Court ; and, 
before they are used again, they should be again hammered in the cup, have their broken seams 
mended, and be then well shaken in the trouncing-hag. The latter is a bag of leather, in which 
the balls are shaken, or irouncedy from time to time, with plaster of Paris, or chalk, in order to 
clean them and make them once more white. 

The smallest number, of which a set of balls should consist, is six dozen ; but a more liberal 



O The Kngiiah markers, — and there is scarcely more 
than one Hying who oan do it at all, — use a thinner string 
than the Fren6h for the purpose ; and this does not oat 



the cloth so soon as the thicker string. They make only 
fifteen laps, and only two knots, one at the end of the 
seventh, and the other at the end of the fifteenth lap. 
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alkfwanoe of eight or nine dozen spares the marker mnch labour in replenishing the ball-tronghsy 
and the plajers some time and inconvenience in waiting while he does this. Again, to keep a 
Court well supplied with balls, when in constant use, it is difficult to have too many of these 
•eU; the same set, as I have already said, should never be used for two consecutive tSancea^ nor, 
if possible, twice in the same day. In summer, therefore, when there may be six 96amce» in the 
day, a Court, to be at all well provided with balls, should possess at least a dozen of such sets 
and each set of a liberal number. Otherwise, the players will have good cause of complaint on 
account of the shortness of number or bad condition of the balls ; and the markers' industry 
will be overtaxed, or they will simply omit to perform their dul^ of mending, hammering, and 
trouncing the balls, before putting them into the Court for use ; and to this they will be driven 
by the parsimony of their masters. It is, indeed, the best economy to have a plentiful supply 
of balls, and to keep them constantly mended, hammered, and changed. A ball that is used for 
four consecutive hours of moderately hard play suffers far more than twice the damage received 
in two hours. Best and restoration are as necessary to the ball as to the player and to the 
marker ; but there is no Court in England, I believe, in which this golden rule is enforced. 
The matter is much ^^ better understood in France." In the Court at Paris there is a large 
accumulation of balls, very many of which are as much as sixty or seventy years old. They are 
kept carefully mended, and re-covered when necessary ; and are used in strict rotation. Each 
set comprises nine or ten dozen balls, and the same set is never used twice, perhaps, in two or 
three days. Proprietors and managers of Courts would find their advantage in following this 
good example ; and players would, in consequence, be more often satisfied than they now are 
with the balls provided for them. 




THE LAWS AND THEIR HISTORY. 



TUB laws and practice of Tennis have not been always what they now are, either in 
England or abroad. No code of a game ever sprang perfect and complete, like Athene, 
£rom the brain of an inventor ; if the game is good for anything, its laws grow and are 
developed by degrees, and many years elapse before they reach a point when they can be 
ciystallized, or cast in a permanent form. A. Scaino, an author quoted in an early part of these 
Annab, who wrote in 1555, and gave us some valuable plans of French and Italian Courts, has 
also left an interesting account of the various games of this class which were played at that time 
in Italy. His work is the earliest on this subject, and a few notes from it will be useful in 
supplying us with data and a starting-point for a general and comparative view of the develop- 
ment of the game, taken as briefly as possible. These notes are numbered here for convenience 
in future reference. 

1. Beginning with an account of the general methods of ball-play,(^) he proceeds to 
explainer the word eacciaX^ (Fr. chaese, Ang. chase) , common to all those methods then in 
use, as being equivalent to the marhf or marking, of a haM that is eenty or pursued {cacciaia) ; and 
he defines it as the point at which the ball terminates its flight, when struck neither out-of- 
court nor in a manner contrary to any other rules {senm cotnmissione difaJlo). 

2. He explains (^) the scoring of the strokes and chases, for both of which he uses one 
word (caecie), and of which at least four go to a game, t.e. when one side wins all the four 
successively, or a love-ga/me. These amoimt, however, as he puts it, to five, if the other side 
gain a single stroke ; to six, if they gain another ; and to eight, when they gain a third, and 
their opponents win the game. Here he notes the admirable reason for thus increasing and 
limiting the game to eight strokes (or chases) ; for, " each side having won three, the debate is 
again set ai two (si riduca U contrasto dinuovo a due caccie), whence came the term a due,*' 
meaning that the game must then be won by two successive strokes; otherwise it would 
never be finished, he says, each party winning alternate strokes, and the score being perpetually 
reduced to equality. He next specifies (^) three sorts of victory; the simple, in which strokes 
are won and lost on each side, but one at last gets the game; the double, when one side 
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wins all the four strokes, or, as we say, a love-game; and the triple^ or furixyus (rahbiosa), wlien, 
after winning three, one side then loses five consecutive strokes. It is called furiouay he says, 

" either because Fortune, having almost given the victory at first to the loser, then, as 

iffurumSy spitefully and suddenly casts him forth from the game with force and raging fury : 
or, because the loser of such a game, having won his three strokes, and being proud and 
puffed-up on accoimt of his adversary having as yet won none, rejoices and delights in this, 
hoping soon to have a great victory; and seeing himself then, as in an instant, lose five 
strokes and the game, without being able to stand or draw breath with magnanimity, or as 
conquering his sorrow with courage or for shame, he becomes msid jemd furioua : and few indeed 
are there who do not then fly into a strange and furious despair." The loss of a love-set, to the 
present day, not infrequently produces a somewhat similar result. 

3. Scaino then tells his readers that each stroke won is scored 15 for the winner ; that is, 
for the first, 15 ; for the second, 30 ; for the third, 45, or " at-one (a ttna)," by which is meant 
that only one stroke remains to be gained ; and " at two (a dtie)" as it is called, when the game is 
reduced, or "set," to two strokes to be gained, in order to win it. The term a una has 
been lost ; but a due is still preserved in the French term a deux, corrupted in English into 
deuce. In a subsequent chapter,(^) the author uses the term vanla>ggio, which corresponds 
to the French av(intage, and to our own advantage. We see here the antiqiiity of the method of 
scoring by 15, which remains unchanged in France to this day, and in England also, with the 
substitution only of 40 for 45, for the sake, probably, of brevity and convenience. This was, 
evidently, even then a matter of universal custom, which needed no comment ; and, with the 
'* setting" of the game at detice (a due), it was common, Scaino says, to all ball-games, with the 
exception of foot-ball {U giuoco del Calcio), which he, like Sir Thomas Elyot, but for rather 
different reasons, excludes from consideration. The Italians, it appears, scored habitually 15 
for each stroke, in all those games; and the theory that the scoring by 15 arose from the 
French foot-chases, which are fourteen in number between the last gallery and the dedans- 
battery, falls, therefore, completely to the ground, for those fourteen chases were not invented 
till long afterwards ; and they were, in all probability, so devised as to fit into the system, and 
not to clash with the nomenclature of the strokes, the origin of which mxusit be sought 
elsewhere. 

4. Accordingly, a little later, (') Scaino gives his explanation of it, which amounts to 
this, — that the number 15 represents the five strokes (or chases) won consecutively in the triple 
(or furious) victory, multiplied by 3, the sign of that variety of game, which brings to the 
winner three degrees of honour and reward, — ^the most, as he says, that can be won in any 
ball-game. 

5. He remarks,(^) and his remark is most valuable to us historically, that chases were 
then usually called, or marked, at the point where the haU ceased to roU, or was stopped^ after it$ 
second hound ; (^) and that this rule was generally observed in games played in the open air 
(aUa disteaa) ; but, he says, in the game of Tennis (deUa corda) some did not admit this, but 
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inflisted on tlie chase being marked at the point where the ball touched the floor a second time. 
This was then the practice nearly all over Tuscany, and Scaino recommends it warmly, as enabling 
a player to send the ball with great strength against the bottom of the opposite end-wall, and in 
so artful a way that its first bound should cease there, and that the ball should return, rolling 
along the floor ; '' and this stroke," he says, '* is very singular, and with it chases may be won 
within a hand's breath of the end-wall, remote from the adversary's side .... while 
there is no need for the player, during a rest, to enter upon his opponent's ground." It 
appears from this that, with the old method of marking the chase where the ball ceased rolling, 
it was not seldom necessary to follow it up so far as actually to trench upon the part of the 
Court occupied by the opposing player ; and it is easy to see what an improvement was made, 
when the new method of marking the chase at the second bound of the ball was introduced. 
This latter system, then only recently invented, has, as we know, entirely taken the place of the 
former, as &r as the close Court is concerned ; but the former is still the rule in la longue paume^ 
the French open-air game, in which, for that very reason, great activity is required. This 
change, then, may fairly be said to mark the birth of modem Tennis; and from it is 
derived the vast importance of the cut, a stroke about which Scaino has also something to say. 

6. This he describes, (^) although he did not, indeed, appreciate its full value, "as 
the most remarkable stroke that can be played, and as commonly called cutting (tagliare) the 
ball, which is done in this manner. The racket is held flrmly and solidly in the hand, and, at 
the moment of striking the ball, is opened somewhat, with the drawing of the arm in such a 
way as in the art of fencing is called cutting (fendente), the ball being, however, received on the 
strings, and not upon the wood ; and this effect can be produced both fore-handed and back- 
handed, higher or lower, and makes the return very difficult to the other player ; deceiving him, 
unless he have much experience, by the curved flight of the ball in the air, by its not coming to 
the spot to which it seems, at first sight, that it must come, and by the twisting, fugitive, 
various, and almost incomprehensible bounds, which it makes in falling upon the floor ; and in 
this the French are pre-eminently successful." Our author has here slightly confused cut and 
twiti together, and has omitted to observe the chief use of the former, in making and playing 
for short chases : but the passage is so important, as showing the antiquity of the cut, and 
proving the early excellence of French players in that stroke, that I may, I hope, be pardoned 
for having given it at length, and very literally translated. 

7. He discusses in another place (^) the case of a ball played over the cord, and 
rebounding into the striker's court : this he pronounces bad, because a ball's direction must 
be judged by its first bound, and the first bound (or drop) of this is in the wrong court. In 
France, he says, if the ball rebound in this manner from the end-wall, strike the net-rope, and 
remain on that same side of it, it is considered good, because the French call a ball good which 
touches the rope in passing : but the usage of the whole of Italy was opposed to this. 
Similarly, if it reboimd into the net, it must be considered good, because the net is not put there 
as a ngn, over which it is necessary to play the ball, but is attached to the rope only in order to 
distinguish the balls which pass, from those which do not pass, over the rope. 

8. He decides (*) that, when by an error more than two chases have been marked, the 

0) P. 250 (Somho). O Ibid, p. 92. («) Ibid, p. 114. 
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last two shall be ooimted, and not tlie preyioxis chases, ** because it is always the last actions 
that are conclusive in this game ; and this rule is generally adopted." In this judgment Scaino 
is entirely opposed to the later, and certainly to all French, authors and framers of laws. 
Similarly, (^) if two chases are marked when one player has 45, both chases must be 
played for, unless the player, who had 45 previously to the second chase being made, had 
appealed and asked if there was not already a chase, and had been answered in the negative ; 
in which case, the first chase must be annulled ; but otherwise, they must both be played out, 
as if the player, who has 45, had only 30. On this point later authorities, as we shall see, were 
in accordance with Scaino. 

9. He observes (') that, if a player accidentally drop his racket, he does not lose the 
stroke ; but, should he drop it purposely, the stroke is counted against him. Here, again, there 
is a similarity with the old French rule, by which a player, whose racket accidentally flies out of 
his hand, as sometimes happens, is allowed to ask the marker to supply him with another, 
if possible, even in the middle of a rest. 

10. A little later,(') Scaino enumerates five cases in which a player may have to play 
for a chase a second time : (a) when he has failed to win it, but recovers his failure by means 
of the odds which he receives ; (h) when he has made chase-off; (c) when the ball has burst, but 
this only happened to those balls which were inflated, as the paJUone and paUa da tcamno ; (d) 
when the hattUore (striker-out) has come within the principal line ( = our service-line) in 
playing the first-stroke, when it is at the option of his adversary to have the stroke played 
over again ; and (e) whenever a question arises which the players fail to get decided. It 
is curious to observe here (5) how old the rule is, which still obtains in France, and by which a 
player is obliged to play for a chase again, for which he has played chase-off. Much may 
be said in favour of that rule; but our own, after all, seems preferable, by which chase-off 
annuls the chase. The case (d) is, perhaps, the only indication, to be found in Scaino's book, 
of a law against the taking of faults. Nothing, in fact, is said by him throughout the work on 
the subject of service ; and it is much to be regretted that he has left us no remarks on that 
head. My own theory, however, which I express with diffidence, is that the service in those 
days was a matter of small importance : had it been otherwise, we surely shoidd have had some 
mention of the conditions under which it was to be given and received, or of laws by which 
faults were defined. In the kindred and contemporary game of paJIone, as we know, the service 
was given by a person who was an attendant, and certainly not otherwise engaged in the game. 
So it may also have been in Tennis at that time ; and the character of the rackets then in use 
makes it probable that no severe service could have been given, even had it been allowed. In 
our own country, about the same time, or a little earlier, a practice somewhat resembling that of 
the service in paUone probably existed, as is suggested by an entry in the Privy Pune Expenee$ 
of Henry Viil., already quoted,(*) — Dec. 15 [1631] "itm the same daye paied to one that 
served on the Kings side at Tennes, at hampton-courte, in Bewarde . . • v*." 

11. He defines C^) the giuoco deUa paMa, or ball-game generally, as ''a debate between 



O P. 115 (Scaino). 
P) Ibid, p. 119. 
(•) lUd, p. 121. 



{*) See above, p. 66. 
(*) P. 139 (Soaino). 
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at least two players, come together in a place where they are drawn up in array, one on 
one side and one on the other, like enemies ; and there they do battle with a solid and round 
instrument, called a paUa (ball), made of same animaVe shiny and so as to bound ; each using 
erery endeavour, in order that the victory may be on his side, to drive this ball as much as he 
can towards his adversary, striking it at the volley in mid-air, or after the first bound, or taC hor 
di eontraiem^ (at the half-volley), and so sending it to the opposite end of the ground, or 
Court." 

12. After describing other varieties of ball-game, and the balls and implements reqiiisite 
for playing them, he proceeds to describe (^) the ball and racket used in playing the 
game which we now call Tennis. The ball, he says, should be a light ounce (Ital.) in weight, 
and If in. (also Ital.) in diameter ; and as strong, hard, and round as possible. The racket 
should be like a guitar, the narrow part for the hand, and the rest gradually larger : it should 
be llin. wide at the widest, and l^ft. in length from the end of the handle to the head ; and 
the face " like a small hoop of wood, the inside of which is perforated all round, to hold 
the strings, which are like the thickest that are put on a Yiola, along and across it, like a well- 
made net.(*) They must be imiform, and very fine and strong, so as scarcely to yield to the 
pressure of the hand, that the ball may rebound instantly from them, for in this is the beauty 
and excellence of the game. The racket should be curved at the end, to enable one to return 
balls out of the corners; and, as it is costly, and more expensive than everybody's purse 
can afford, an instrument of wood, called a paHeta or mescola, may be used, which is also very 
common with many players, and is made either quite round, or square, in the part with which 
the stroke is played, about 6in. in width, and measuring, with the handle, 2ft. in length." 

13. In speaking of the Court, Scaino directs (') that it should be built with its ca^ 
(hazard-side end) towards the west, so that at any time after noon, play should not be 
interrupted by the sun's rays : and " the floor should be smooth, polished, and free from 
every obstacle; so that the ball may not make any intricate or incomprehensible bounds, 
and that this rare and noble game may be reduced as much as possible to an art, and be freed 
from fortuitous and irremediable accidents. The cord should be stretched from side to side, 
not level, but in a curve ; in order that strokes played against the wall should pass over the 
middle of it, where it should be 8|ft. (Ital.) in height : it used to be slightly higher. To the 
cord shoidd be attached a net, a palm in width, to assist in distinguishing good strokes from 
bad." 

14 He praises (^) the giuoco delta corda, including that played with the racket, above 
paZlane and the giuoco di sccunno, as being the most honourable and beautiful. '* Some," he 
says, '' prefer paJUone by reason of its very loud noise, like that of a battle, and the chasing 
of BO great a machine, which marvellously develops human strength ;(') others like the giuoco 
di icanno best, for the ingenuity and great judgment which it requires ; while some, again, 
are fondest of the game played with a small ball, and in the open air." He sums up, 
however, by giving a decided preference over all these to the giuoco deUa corda, and especially 



(1) P. 157 (Soalno). 

O It wonld appeur from this that our present, and 
not the diagonal, fashion of stringing was known to 



(») P. 169 (Scaino). 

(*) Ibidf p. 180*, wrongly numbered 108*. 

(^) See the dictum of Qeryase Markham above, 



Scaino. P- 78. 
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to that played with the racket ; and he mentions (^) the name of a great player living at 
that time, by name Qian Antonio, of Naples. 




In La Maiaan AcadSmiqve,(^) the first and very rare edition of the French book on games, 
which re-appeared subsequently, in a long series of editions, under the titles of La Maison dei 
levx AcadSmiqves, AcadSmie UniveraeUe dea Jeux, <&c., we find a dissertation on Tennis, copied in 
nearly every particular from the account of Le lev Boydl de la Pavme,{^) which laid the 
foundation for all the descriptions of the game that are found in successive books and editions. 
This begins with an attempt to prove the origin of the method of scoring by 15, after a brief 
notice of the opinions of Cicero, Gklen, and others, on the healthfulness and value of such 
games, which we may now well pass over still more briefly. The author then proceeds to 
consider what he calls " the two doubts " which arise as to the scoring by 15 ; and these he 
proposes to solve by one or the other of two alternative explanations, which he lays before his 
readers. It will be seen that neither of these, however, agrees with the explanation given 
by Scaino(*) in 1555, when the matter was already so ancient as to be food for critical 
conjecture. The first " doubt," or difficulty, he says, is to know why we should count, " as from 
time immemorial we have counted," 15, 30, 45, and then game, which latter should be 
equivalent to 60, rather than by any other numbers, greater or less than these. The second 
" doubt " is as to the kind of measure signified by these numbers. It appears to him %hat these 
numbers cannot have been arbitrarily chosen, but must have been taken because they related to 
some certain measure, familiarly known to those who first practised the game. His first 
solution is borrowed from Astronomy : a " Physical Sign " (or Sextant) being the sixth part of 
a circle, and itself consisting of 60 degrees, each of which is divided into sixty minutes, and 
each minute into sixty seconds, — ^it seemed likely that scoring at Tennis was imitated from this 
division of the circle ; for the Physical Sign = four times 15 degrees, as four times 15 make a 
game of Tennis, and four games made a set, according to the practice in France at that date. 
This solution, however, will not quite meet the difficidty, as the author frankly admits ; for 
neither do four Sextants make up a whole circle, as four games then made a set, nor are Tennis- 
players apt to amuse themselves with star-gazing or Astronomy, while enjoying their favourite 
game, or marking their strokes won and lost. 

His second solution is derived from the science of Gkometry, which supplied our author 
with a scale of measurements, taken from the writings of Varro, Pliny, and others, of which 
the following are a few : 

4 fingers = 1 palm, 

4 palms = 1 foot, 

1 Clima = 60 feet in length and in breadth, 

1 Actus = 2 Climates in length and in breadth, 

1 Jugerum = 2 Adtts in length x 1 Actus in breadth. 

0) P. 246 (Soaino). ffl Publialied by C. Hnlpemi, Pfcria, 1632. sm. 4to. 

P) A Paris, chez Estienne Loyson, MDC.LTX., sm. {*) See above, p. 134, § 4. 
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hiogo, dove H Hen giuoco pvhhUco, Lat. tahema ale(Uoria;(}) and this answers pretty nearly to the 
French word tripoty which meant a Tennis-court, or a gambling-house, indifferently. If hisca^ 
however, meant a Tennis-court at any time in Italy, it surely did not do so in the time 
of Scaino, for he never once uses the word. It is, no doubt, singular that it should 
be used in France, and be derived, if it be derived, from an Italian or a Spanish word; 
but, after all, this is not more singular than the name of Ombre, given to a Spanish game 
of cards, known in Spain as TresiUo or Bocanibor, but not known there as Onibre ; nor than the 
naming of Tennis, if this indeed be the origin of that name, from an exclamation tenez, said to 
have been used in playing it by Frenchmen, who yet never called the game by that name 
in their own country. Others, again, have derived the word bisque from the Latin bis capis, on 
the ground that the bisque is generally taken after winning a stroke, and is, therefore, 
something like two strokes taken at once. The objection to this is, that the description hardly 
holds good ; for it is as common to take the bisque after losing, as after winning, a stroke. 

Our author next proceeds to say that, if we count by sets of two games each, *' as some 
foreign nations do," that would be 2 Climates to a set, = 1 Actus, = ^ Jugerum. ** But we," he 
says, go further, and count by 4 games to each set ; which are equivalent to I Jugerum of land, 
240ft. in length, and 120ft. in breadth, as much as two oxen can plough in a day." Scaino 
speaks only of playing by the game ; here we have, then, the first mention of sets, consisting in 
some countries of 2, in France of 4, games each. "Thus," he continues, "the numbers, 
or values of the strokes, in Tennis represent the 4 quarters of a Olima, counting 15 for each 
quarter ; and these numbers mean feet. Similarly, a game is equivalent to a Glima ; and a set 
won signifies a Jugerum, by measuring each stroke in its length only ; for the chases and strokes 
are valued in proportion to their length, and not to their breadth." Here he concludes his 
essay with complete satisfaction at having set " the two doubts " at rest for ever : " Ce que nous 
auions propose defaire "; Q. E. F. 

He then gives two codes of laws ; and about these a few words must be said. 

The first code is headed thus : Obdonnancb dv Boydl & honorable leu de la Paume, parangon 
entre tous auires ieux & exercices, contenant vingt-quatre articles, par lesquels sorU donnex a 
entendre les differents A difficultez qui peuuerU advenir en ioiia/nt a icduy, principalement en parties. 
Faite a Paris en Van 1592. 

Bene viuere A ladari, 

1. (a) ^'Messievrs, qui desirez vous esbatre, & ioiier a la paume, faut iouer afin de recreer le 
corps, & delecter les esprits, sans iurer ny blasphemer le nom de Dieu," 

So begins the first of the twenty-four articles comprised in the Ordonnance of the game, 
*'made at Paris in 1592," printed in 1632 by C. Hulpeau, and reprinted in the Maison 
Academiqve of 1659, in the Maison des levx Academiqves of 1665, 1668, &c. This is a wholesome 



C) The first edition (Yenezia, 1612, Fol.) ^yes Bis- 
coMxaref . . E htscay e hiscaxxa al IxiogOt doue si tien 
giv>oeo puhhlico. Lat. aUatorium. 

Cotgrave "with the animadTenuona, sapplexnenta, 
etc., of James Howell" (London, 1650, Fol.) gires 
BUque: A fault at Tennis. Howell himself, in his 
Lexicon Tehaglotton (London, 1660, Fol.) sec. xzviu.. 



translates To give a hiskf etc.. Dor qwntUei, d hisco, 
trenta, fnessxotrenta, d quarantacinque ; Donner qttinze, 

ou bisque, ^e ; Dor quinsie d bisca, treynta, 

mediotreinta, d quarentaycvnco» Nathaniel Dres, in 
his yaloable Dittiona/rio ItaUano & Frcmoese (A Qen^Te, 
1664, 8"^), gires hisca ; Aead4mie oi^ Von j<mS > and 
bisque au jeu de pawns ; faXlo nsl giuoeo cK potta. 
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rule, which may be repeated without any harm at the present day, and might even be adopted 
into the codes of other games. 

(b) It is next provided, still in the first article, that the spinning of a racket shall determine 
the choice of sides, a custom which has survived unchanged down to our time. The first service 
was not to be counted ; it was still called the coup Dieu, but had more recently got the name of 
les Barnes, or DamaiseUea, — a sort of trial-bcUl, as at Cricket, but played in Tennis, then a courtly 
game, in honour of the ladies, though before that it had been dedicated to the Deity himself. 
This graceful action has gone out of fashion ; but it is still usual in France for the players to 
salute each other, like fencers, before beginning their first set. This, too, is a very courteous 
practice, and might well have been imitated by English players. 

2. (a) Following the ancient usage, says the second article, faults count for nothing, there 
is no such thing as " not ready " (jpoumeant) for a service, and every stroke is marked strictly 
where it falls ; but, if the game be played without this limitation, the striker-out may say he 
is ** not ready." 

(b) The players must declare the amount to be played for, during the first game ; and 
the winner of the first set keeps the stakes. 

(e) The sets are of 4 games, — i.e. the best of 7 games ; but, if the players reach 3 games 
all, an advantage-set must be played : otherwise, the set may consist of 6 games, — i.e. the best 
of 11 games ; and in this case no advantage-set need be played, except by agreement of the 
parties. 

This clearly was a transitional time. In Scaino's day (1555), in Italy, they played by the 
game ; nothing was said about sets. Forty years later, in France, the set, which had already 
been established, was being developed beyond that stage at which it was won by the player who 
first scored four games ; and was passing into that which approaches the present system of 
8-game sets in France, and with us of 6-game sets, but with this exception, that advantage-sets 
were not then the rule, as they now are. 

8. (a) Before beginning to play, the net-rope was to be stretched at such a height that, from 
one end-wall, the foot of the opposite end- wall could just be seen over it. This was a rough 
and ready way of arranging the height of the net " by observation :" no measure was given for 
it, such as we now have (3ft.), and no allowance was made for the difference in height of the 
observers who set it at one time or another. An average must have been taken, we may 
suppose ; and it would then come about right. The height now prescribed by our laws, — half the 
height of the tallest men (except giants), — ^is, no doubt, the best practical standard, as affording 
a free stroke to all players of ordinary stature, the ball being played, as a rule, about waist- 
highy though often played lower, and often even higher than that. 

The French rule was not more precisely stated than thus until the time of Barcellon, who 
decided that the person who fiixed the height of the net should be 5ft. 3in. (Fr.) in height, and 
ehatUd not Hand on tiptoe, 

(h) The same article declares that a ball which is caught between the net and the rope, or 
even in the net-post (t.6., of course, between the net-rope and net-post), should be coimted 
against the striker ; for a return, to be good, must pass the rope. 

(c) A player, again, in pursuing a ball up to the line, must not raise the net- rope. 

4. The players were to be attended by one or two markers, who stood at the two doore, 
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when there were two markers : when there was only one, he stood at the door on the service- 
side. The duties of the markers are thus defined ; (a) they were to mark the second hownd of 
the ball, or Id ouU Umche (wherever the stroke touched), as the saying was then ; (b) to warn 
the players in a loud voice when there were two chases, or one, when (either of) the players 
called chasse morte ; and (c) to say where the chases were, and where they might be won : but, 
should the players have called choMe morte, and the markers have failed to reply that there was 
a chase, the chase (if there were one) remained morUj or was annulled. Here we see (a) the 
first decided establishment of the system of marking the chase at the second bounds or faU, of 
the ball, which, according to Scaino,(^) was only being gradually introduced from Tuscany. 
As early, then, as 1592 this was the practice in France. Chasee morte (h and e) was 
clearly an interrogative expression used by the players, when either of them had reached the 
score of 45, to ascertain if there were a chase to be played for, and therefore a necessity for 
changing sides ; if the marker (c) misinformed them, however, it then became too late to correct 
the error (in the absence, presumably, of any correction by the spectators), and the chase was, 
of course, annulled. 

5. The fifth article forcibly points out to the markers the duty of marking and reporting 
faithfully, vnthout showing favour or affection to any, the verdict of the majority of the 
spectators (in doubtful cases), as for one side so for the other, under pain of forfeiting their 
wages and places ; considering that their conscience was concerned, and that this was a game 
which was ruled by justice. This is the first enunciation of the law of appeal to the dedans, 
and of the decision by the verdict of the majority. 

6. The players, whenever a difficulty presented itself, were expected to use this power of 
consulting the spectators, whose decision they were not to impugn ; or they might even appeal 
to the markers themselves, in case of no one else being present, to judge, at the bidding of 
the players ; when the latter, again, should not complain against their decision. 

7. (a) If the ball in-play touched one of the markers, or any other person looking on, or 
even a basket or towel, held by any person in the gallery, or any other similar thing, it was to 
be marked a chase there, where the person, or the thing held, was touched ; but, in case the 
thing touched was not held by any person, the ball was to be marked oti va Vesteuf (wherever it 
went), without regard to the touching of the thing in question* 

(6) If, however, one of the players chanced to touch the ball in-play vrith any part of 
his body, it was counted against him. 

The last (6) is still the rule with us ; but not so (a) the former.^) 

8. Should one of these markers have called a chase wrongly, through forgetfulness, that 
was not to prejudice the players, since the first chase must be played first, as it was made, and 
so on ; and a second gallery chase, for instance, must be played for there, where it was made, 
even though the marker should have called it last gaUery by mistake. This rule, again, is still 
in force, and could not be changed for the better : the marker, having once marked a chase, 
cannot by his own f orgetf ulness alter that chase, which has become an established fact. Upon 
this is based the note to our law 27, which authorises the spectators to " correct inaccurate 
scoring of chases, strokes, games, or sets." 



(0 See above, p. 134, § 5. (^ Bee below, Law 17 (b), and the definitioii of enter. 
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9. It is provided in this article, that players should plaj a fixed number of sets, — ^the 
best of three, — ^the loser to pay the charges, and neither to leave the Court except for some 
legitimate cause, such as rain, or night coming on ; in which case the player who had the 
worst of the sets or games was to pay twice as much as the other towards the charges ; or 
they might play en deux parties liSes (the best of three sets, twice), and shoidd not leave 
(fS except by mutual consent, when they should each pay equally, and name a time for 
finishing the match. 

10. The tenth article is important, and decides three points. 

(a) In serving, if the ball touched only the edge of the pent-house, or the rahai, it counted 
for nothing, and the stroke was to be played over again; unless, indeed, the players had 
agreed that every &ult of every kind was to be counted against the striker [qui favi U hoU 
(safatUe)'], a hard and, probably, an unusual rule : 

(h) every ball in-play that struck the board (Vais), a hazard in the back-hand comer on 
the service-side, previously described (above, p. 36), or even struck only the nails which held 
it, but struck them or it an the volley (t.e., before dropping), was counted 15 for the striker: and 

(c) every ball in-play which entered the lune was also counted 15 for the striker. 

In the first case (a), a great puzzle occurs in the law, as stated in the Maiaon Academiqve, 
1659, which begins thus : 8i en eeruant eur bois Von ne seruoU que ewr le bois, contre le hard 
de ladiie bois, &c. This, however, was easily explained by a comparison of the text with that 
of Hidpeau, of which it is a mere reprint, with the addition of a few typographical errors, one 
of which it was that made this passage obscure. In Hulpeau's law the words run thus: 
8i en Betua/ni 8wr thuille Von ne eeruoU que ewr Is piastre, conbre le hord de ladite thiiille, 
&c. ; and it is dear that the printer of the Maiaon AcadSmiqve, in substituting the word hois for 
ihuiUe, has simply neglected to change the gender of the article in ladite. The question then 
arises, why was this substitution necessary ? The answer is historically very interesting, and is 
shortly as follows ; the pent-house, which in Hulpeau's time (1632) was covered with tilea set, 
of course, in plaeter, was made entirely of wood in 1659. When wooden boards were 
substituted for tiles, the printer of the current laws had to make a corresponding alteration in 
his text ; but he forgot to correct the context, and left ladite hois, where he found ladite thuiUe, 
His blunder serves, then, to fix the time at which this important change was made in the 
construction of the French Tennis-court. 

11. (a) If the striker-out cried ^^ poumeant^' {for noihing, i.e, not ready), he was expected 
to do so before the ball served left the pent-house, before he made any attempt to return 
it, or before it fell in the nick or entered the irou (de eennce),a. hazard which was situated 
in the grille-wall, near the service-pent-house, and about 6ft. above the floor; otherwise it 
was too late, and the stroke was counted against him. 

(b) The server might not cry poumea/nt, 

12. (a) 11 by accident three chases had been made, the last was not counted ; the whole 
rest went for nothing, beginning with the service, even if that had entered the trou (de service). 

(b) A ball sent out of the Court, above any of the walls, was counted against the striker, even 
thougK it came back into the Court from outside, if a service or stroke had been subsequently 
played. 

The former part (a) of this article, in accordance with which is the universal practice 
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of the present day, was entirely opposed to that of Italy, as set forth by Scamo.(^) Our 
present rule is certainly the best ; for, when two chases have been made, the marker should 
warn the players to change sides, and to play for them ; nor can the mistakes of the marker, 
unless undetected, alter the real state of the game ; if his error is pointed out, any strokes 
or chases made in the meantime shoidd be annulled. 

18. If, on the other hand, two chases should have been made while the score of either 
player was at 45, that player was not to lose his advantage on that account ; but, in order to 
score the game, he must win both chases or, at least, the last ; and, if his opponent had scored 
30 and won the first chase, the score would be deuce ; and, if the former then won the second 
chase, his score would then be only advantage. " For this reason, when a player scores 45, he 
should always call chasae morte^ This is in accordance with Scaino,(^) and so shows the 
antiquity of the custom of appealing to the marker, to know whether there be a chase or not, on 
reaching 45 or advantage. 

14. A player who scored 15 or 30 less than he had really won, if he discovered his mistake 
before the game was finished, might have it corrected ; and similarly, in the case of a mistake in 
counting the games of a set, this might be rectified, if discovered before the end of the set. If, 
however, a single service or stroke had been played after the end of the game or set in question, 
the opportunity was irrevocably lost, and the player who suffered the loss had to Q>oire aafaute) 
submit to the consequences of his error. It is evident from this article, as also from article 4, 
that the strokes were scored by the players themselves in those days, and not by the marker of 
whose duties this was not then one. 

15. (a) When one chase, or two chases, had been marked, if the ball fell on one of the 
said chases, if it was a chase to be played for, the ball was to be marked there, where it fell ; 
but if it dropped there, that was only to be coimted for a bound, and the stroke was to be marked 
(oil va Veateuf) wherever it went, or fell. 

It is difficult to see the necessity for this law, luiless it was intended to apply to such balls 
as dropped or fell upon other balls which had already made chases, or upon the marks, or 
standards, which indicated such chases : it is very obscure. No reference can be meant to the 
case of chase-off, for that is differently described and regulated in another article (18). 

(6) Every stroke which made a hazard (that is, we may suppose, entered any hole, or window) 
above the tiles, was counted against the striker ; below them all strokes were counted good, 

16. (a) A ball which entered a gallery, and returned into the Court, after touching a 
person in the gallery, was counted as having entered that gallery, and was marked a chase 
there, accordingly ; but 

(b) if it only made a bound in the gallery, without touching any one, a player, who could 
return it, might do so. 

(c) A player, who returned a ball into the same gallery in which the chase was, for which 
he had to play, had to play for that chase again. 

Here, again, is a confirmation of Scaino's rule;(^) the practice is still the same in 
France, but in England the chase is annulled in such cases. (^) By analogy, the French say, 



C) See above, p. 136, § 8. I (») See above, p. 136, § 10 (6), 

(2) See above, p. 136, § 8. | {*) See below, Law 22. 
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a ball should faXL better than the original chase, in order to win it : and, when a player 
has allowed a chase to be made, he must make a better chase himself in his turn, and 
plaj till he does so, or lose the stroke ; because in Tennis a stroke is not scored to a player who 
makes as good a stroke as his opponent, but to one who makes a better. This appears very 
reasonable, but so also does our argument, in favour of the English system : when a player, we 
say, has changed sides, to play for a chase, he has already lost what is to nine players out of ten 
a great advantage, the service— (for it is not necessary here to consider hazard-side chases, 
which are generally easy to defend) ; if then, under that disadvantage, he has succeeded in 
landing the ball at as good a chase as his adversary had previously made, he has done as much 
as shoidd be expected of him, and he may reasonably claim to have the chase annulled, his 
adversary continuing to enjoy the advantage of the service. It is true, of course, that some 
players prefer the hazard-side, as favouring their first-stroke which is, perhaps, superior to their 
service ; but this is only the exception to the rule, for a good service is a serious attack, and the 
opportimity of giving it is proportionally valuable to the server. Practically, therefore, the 
player who has &iled to do more than make chase-off, is sufficiently punished already, in having 
lost the service, and may well be excused from having to play for the chase a second time. 

17. (a) In cases of doubt, — whether the ball, for instance, was struck before it fell, or whether 
it passed over or under the net-rope, and no decision was obtained from the spectators, — the ball 
was to be marked (ou va Vesteuf) wherever it subsequently fell, as in all similar, undecided 
cases; because it was for the appellant to have his appeal allowed by the judgment of the 
dedans, and to prove his claim. 

(h) If this happened in playing for a chase, the stroke was to be played over again. 

(c) '' If the stroke was finished (du coetd du ieu) on the hazard-side, and an appeal was 
made, as to ($^U y a ieu ou nan) whether it was a stroke or a chase, and no judgment was 
given, nothing was marked," any more than as though the ball had not passed the net. 

Here again is a very obscure passage, which I cannot translate in any other way ; and no 
help is given by later editions, which only reproduce the same words, with scarcely the difference 
of a syllable, and without the smallest explanation, as late as 1786, and perhaps later. 

(d) Generally, when the spectators were equally divided in opinion, the stroke was to be 
played again. There was, in fact, no other course logically open. 

18. (a) If, in playing for a chase, the ball/eZ2 (en mesme endroU) chase-off, it was necessary 
to play for the chase again ; and 

(b) if, upon appealing to the dedans, to know whether the stroke won or lost the chase, 
no decision was obtained, or the spectators were equally divided in opinion, it was similarly 
necessary to play for it again. 

(e) Similarly, in the case of a service, when it was doubtful whether it was good or a f aidt, 
and no judgment could be got from the spectators, it was to be annulled. 

(d) After crying jpawmecmt several times, and having been asked by the server T eetea-vaus 
(Are you ready?), and having replied Yes, if the striker-out cried j[>oumeant again, he lost the 
stroke. 

This last (d) is much the same in effect as our Law 9. 

19. (a) When a player claimed a stroke, or any similar advantage, for himself, which his 
opponent disputed, appeal was to be made to the spectators ; and, as in other disputed 

u 
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oases, it was for the claiinant to prove liis claim; if no judgment was obtained, his claim 
was disallowed. 

(b) The recipient of the odds might take his odds, or any part of them, at his pleasure, in the 
first game, or even leave the match imfinished ; while, on the other hand, the giver of the odds, 
had he even won 3 games and 45, but not the fourth (and last) game of the set, could only draw 
the match by the consent of his adversary. 

20. (a) Tauchant la hiacaye (as for the bisque), it might be taken at any time when it 
pleased the player, to whom it was given, to take it : only, 

(h) in the case of two chases, he was to take it for the first, or for the second if the ^t 
had been played. 

(c) Having changed sides, a player might not go back to take his bisque. 

(d) A fault might not be taken que la faute ne 8oU faUe (unless, or until it were made, or 
completed) ; 

(e) in case of a chase, the fault ne e'y peut prendre, or perdre in later editions (could not be 
taken on that account). 

These two clauses (d and e) are difficult to understand : I give the best rendering that I 
can, but I should be glad of a better. 

21. (a) If one of two players chose, for any reason, to leave the set imfinished, the other 
might, if he pleased, finish the set, provided he paid. 

This rule, again, seems somewhat unnecessary, and difficult of explanation ; it is not 
stated whether the player, who continued to play, was at liberty to finish the set with the 
marker, or with some, or any, other player. It may have been meant to govern any bets that 
were pending when the first player left the Court. 

(6) By the next clause it was provided that all bets were to follow the course of the set, 
under all circumstances ; and 

(e) those who betted were not to warn, to judge for, nor to give advice to, the player whom 
they were backing. 

22. (a) The small charges, except for (lost) balls, such as for bread, wine, fire- wood, shoes, 
and markers, were to be paid by the player who won the bets ; but, 

(b) should these charges exceed his gains, the balance was to be paid by both players 
in equal shares. 

(c) If they played only for the wine which they drank, then those other small charges 
were to be deducted from the money lost on that accoimt, unless the players had previously 
agreed Ums fraix payet (all charges paid, ie., that the bet was to be dear of all deductions). 

23. The twenty-third article, which begins rather magniloquently (a) with these words, 
LedU BoycU ieudela paume e«i Ubre^ Von n'y doU estre eonirainet, si ee n^ett par obligation deparotte^ 
par cduy qui ioue, declares that a player, having given his word, ought to keep it faithfully. 

(6) Should he, however, find himself unable to do this, and be obliged to quit the match for 
any legitimate cause ; in this case, though he stood to win, having the best of it, he should 
leave in the hands of a third person as much money as his adversary (to cover the charges and 
bets), in order to finish the match at an appointed time. 

24. Beside all the cases for which provision was made in the above articles, it was evident 
that there were, or might arise, some others in the ooursa of playing ; these were to be decided. 
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according to the jadgment of the Masters of the art, or the spectators, or markers, as the cases 
arose ; since it seemed impossible to define or describe them all before-hand. 

Animvs gavdens (BkUem floridam facU, Pboybbb. 17. 

Bon piedy hon ceil. 



In addition to this Ordofma/nce of 24 articles, which regulated the practice of Tennis in all 
ordinary games and matches in Hulpeau's time, he gives us a table of LE8 FORMES TENVE8 
& obeenteea par lea anciena Maiatree du BaycU A honorable ieudela Pcmme^ lora qu*il ae iaiie vnpriXf 
— a code, in fact, of regulations for prize-matches ; and these were of an exceedingly strict 
character. 

1. By the first, it was declared that all who wished to play for the prize in question were 
courteously received, on condition that they abstained from swearing and blasphemy against 
the name of God, on pain of being fined 5 aoua for each offence, the amount of the fine to be 
put into the Urdire (money-box) of the Master of the Court. This is identical in spirit with 
the first article of the Ordonnance, with the addition only of a specified penalty, to be inflicted 
upon every infraction of the rule. 

2. The said Master was to give the bouquet and haJb of flowera, the glovea, and the aUken 
ahovlder-knota, with the ailver racket and haU, which were the prizes, to the champions who 
desired to contend for them ; and to the winners' generosity and consideration it was left to 
recoup him (le tout a Vhonneatete & diacretion dea gaignana enuera ledU Maiatre). He was also to 
select the competitors who should begin the matches. 

3. These prizes were to be awarded on three several days, on each of which the challenged 
players were to be present from eight o'clock in the morning till seven at night, to receive all 
those who might wish to challenge them. The former were allowed, during their play, to break 
off for the space of one hour for dinner, and to make any necessary change of clothing. 

4. The matches were to be four-handed ; the players who opened the match were to be 
dana lejeu (on the service-side P) ; the first service was to be counted as well as all faults ; and 
there was to be no jpoumeant allowed. The plaster edge of the pent-house was to be considered 
good ; the irou de aeruice to count for nothing ; the aia was to be treated as part of the wall ; and 
a stroke, which touched the net, counted against the striker. This hard-and-fast law, with the 
annulling of some ordinary hazards and allowances, is very curious, and is now as obsolete as 
the hats and bouquets of flowers, &c., for which these ancient paumiera played. 

5. The matches were to consist of tYropoHiea Ueea (best of three sets), without advantage- 
games ; having lost the first set, the players were to change sides. If the ball entered the 
grille, or dne of the galleries, or any other opening, it was to be marked (pu va Veateuf) as 
having entered, whether it touched any person there or not. If there was a chase in a gallery, 
the player who returned the ball into that same gallery lost the stroke : in these prize-matches 
there was no such thing allowed as playing a stroke a second time (a refaire) . 

6. If the challenged players succumbed to stronger antagonists, they might afterwards 
come in again, but then as aeconda only ; and, if once more successful, and having beaten the 
others, they might resume their places as before. The two who opened the matches might, 
if they chose, also close them together, having only played each a stroke. 
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7. These prizes were to be played for, as has been said, on three several days. On the first, 
the hat and houquet of flowers^ with the gloves and silken shotddeT'knots, were presented by the 
Master of the Court to the winners ; and he begged them at the same time to return on the 
earliest day that conld be fixed for finishing the matches. On the next, the racket was given ; 
and the silver haU on the third and last day. 

8. Before beginning to play, each player was expected to pay a quarter of a crown into 
the said money-box, to go towards defraying the cost of the provision which the master had to 
make, daring the match, of bread, wine, fire-wood, towels, and shoes, for which he made no 
specific charge. He charged only for the balls that might be lost ; and of these he gave not 
more than 20 for two dozen, in order to cover the expense of wear and tear of rackets. 

Bon piedj hon ceil. 



It appears, therefore, that the Master of the Court supplied shoes and rackets to the 
players, as well as fire and some refreshment, at a fixed general price. This custom remained in 
force for very many years. Our author next adds a full translation of the opinion of Ghden 
upon the usefulness of this, or some such game, in improving the condition both of mind and 
body, a point upon which my readers can satisfy themselves, either by theory or practice, 
without my interference ; and he concludes (^) with an equivocal poem, or charade, the solution 
of which is to be foimd in the word Vesteuf, — the Tennis-ball. 

The frontispiece to Hulpeau's book, reproduced in facsimile as the frontispiece of this work, 
affords us an interesting illustration of the state of the game at the time when he printed his book. 
I owe to a friend in Vienna the opportunity of consulting this rare little work, as well as the 
power of placing before my readers this very curious view of a French Tennis-court in 1632. 
Eoughly etched, as it is, by the artist whose name appears reversed, /. OrdneUe FecU, with the 
date, in the right-hand lower comer of the plate, it shows us very clearly the tile-covered pent- 
house, which, in a Court so open as this, must have been necessary, in order to protect the 
spectators from the weather. Being a Court of the kind called Quarre, and having, therefore, 
no dedans, it had a trou ; but, strange to say, although Hulpeau has mentioned the ais in his 
laws, that hazard is not depicted in his frontispiece. Instead of it, we see a lune^ square, and at 
the height of about 6ft. from the floor, by the side-pent-house, and not, as in the Tubingen 
Court (Plate 36), roimd, and high up in the middle of each end- wall. In fact, the positions of 
these various hazardsy on a system which can only be excused by their name, seem to have been 
left very much to chance, or to the individual fancy of the builders of Courts. Here, for 
instance, the trou, (') which de Gkursault describes as on the floor-level (a raase-ierre), is placed as 

(^) This oocors on the last page (p. 89), after the | in one of its senses, as the hasard ctt Tennis. It is not 
word FIN, and after the following note, *' Le tout yea I nnlikely that it had this sense eren as early as the time 



A corrig^ par les Doctenrs saincte Barbe, enfans de 
I'estenf, A plus yersez en cet exeroioe. A Paris en I'an 
1632. 

Bon piedy hon ceil" 
He seems to have been very fond of this motto, whioh 



of Shakspeare, and that he referred to the trou, when 
he pat that often-qaoted threat into the month of 
Henry Y., that he would '* play a set, should strike his 
(the dauphin's) father's orown into the haaardg** 
more especially if the hazard was one which lay so 



he uses thrioe in the course of his little book. low, upon the floor, that some additional measnre 

(^ While on the subject of the trou, it is, perhaps, « of insult or ignominy would naturally be ooupled 

worth while to note that this word is translated in the with the action of striking into it the French king's 

Dictionnaire Royal of Abel Boyer (La Haye, 1702, 4to.)» • crown. 
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high in the wall as the hme; and it was placed similarly in the view of the Tubingen 

Court.O 

The other troUy called the trou de service, and mentioned in the eleventh article of Hulpeau's 
Ordonnance, is not and, indeed, could not be shown here, as the view is taken from that part of 
the Court where it was situated ; but it was dearly figured in Plate 36, where it appeared to be 
crossed bj bars of iron, making a sort of griUe. That Court (at Tubingen), being also Quarr^, 
had no iamboWj nor a griUe where that hazard is found in Courts with dedans. 

There remains yet one haxard which has not yet been noticed, nor can I find any mention of it, 
directly or indirectly made, in any of these early books on Tennis, — the toinrUng-gdUery. The first 
allusion to it, which I have been able to discover, occurs in de Gkirsault's book, published in 1767. 
That writer says (p. 24), '* the players on the hazard-side have two openings to defend, the last 
gaUery and the grille ; for they lose 15 each time that they allow the ball, which is sent to them, to 
enter either of these, either on the bound or at the volley. It is not likely that this hazard was 
then of recent invention ; it is mentioned as a thing well known to all who knew anything of 
Tennis. It is equally hard, however, to believe, on the other hand, that it was invented already 
in 1592, when Hulpeau's Ordonnance was made, or in 1632, when he printed it; for he 
scrupulously mentions the trou, the hme, the ais, the dedans, and the grille, but makes no 
allusion to a winning-gaUery. It was, therefore, invented at some period between 1632 (') and 
1767 ; we are irresistibly driven to that conclusion. Yet every edition of the Academie des Jeux 
reproduces the laws, as published by Hulpeau, with slavish fidelity, down to the time of 
de Gkursaidt, who first described the game scientifically, as it was in his day, and mentioned the 
mnning-gaUery among the hazards : and more than this, editions of the Academie des Jeux, even 
subsequent to the publication of his book, as for instance those published in 1777 and 1786, 
and, for aught I know, many more, continued to reproduce the old laws of 1592, with altered 
orthography, it is true, but otherwise unchanged, and still ignoring the winning-gallery. It is, 
therefore, totally impossible now to fix the date at which that gallery was first made a hazard, 
more nearly than as stated above, — at some period between 1632 and 1767, — some point in a 
space of 135 years ! 

Be Gkursault, again, was the first to describe the chases, 14 in number, and each 1ft. (Fr.) 
in width, counted from the dedans- battery, as well as the gallery-chases and the chases on the 
hazard-side, all defined by foot-square flagstones, (') and by lines and numbers painted on the 
floor and walls. We cannot, however, suppose that these painted and numbered lines were first 
invented in his day, or by him ; for it is clear that he only described the Court and game, and 
did not invent anything. Nor, again, can we suppose that they were known in the time of 



Q) Fixed against the battery, jagt on the haasard-side 
of the oord, tiiere is a cnrioas little bench, the ase of 
which it is difficult to explain. It might be said that it 
was intended to serre as a shelf, on which to place the 
refreshment of the players, or as a seat for the marker ; 
the objeotion to eiUier of these explanations being, that 
here is a game represented, and the bench or shelf is nsed 
for neither of these purposes. A no less strange place for 
the marker was that, howeyer, which is still within the 
memory of some living players, as being in use in the 
Oriel^treet Court at Oxford, many years ago, — a little 
niohe, out in the main wall, close by the net-hook. 



(^ Frissart, the author of the Latin Poem (1641) 
quoted in an early part of this work (p. 25), has an 
allusion to the Extremwn Xystum (p. 6), which may 
be thought to refer to the last gallery! but he does 
not make either of his personages play into it in their 
game so as to win a stroke, though he represents 
them as scoring freely in all the other winning-open- 
ings. That passage, therefore, cannot, I think, be 
deemed conclusiye as to the date of the introduction 
of this hazard; the words, probably, signify only the 
hnck bench. 

(^) iiarceUon (p. 76) also describes these. 
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Holpeaa ; for it is evident that they were not then known, or he would have mentioned them, as 
he mentioned every other point in the game ; beside which, he expressly indicated how the 
chases were marked (art. 4), and this indication is amplified or explained in later Aead^iea (as, 
for instance, in that of 1728) by this definition : ^ A chase at Tennis is the chase (or pursuit) of 
a ball at a certain point in the Court, which is marked, and beyond which a player must 
(subsequently) play the ball, to win the stroke." How that point on the floor was marked, has 
been already shown. (^) Here, then, we have another, and perhaps the most important, feature 
in the game, invented, beyond doubt, between 1632 and 1767 ; but, owing to the ignorance or 
carelessness of the compilers of the laws and treatises which appeared during those 135 years, 
it is not in our power even to guess the precise date of its introduction, within that margin. 

No important changes were made in later French books which treat of Tennis, until we 
come to that of de Oarsault (1767). The editors of successive editions of the Academie 
UniverseUe dee Jeux were content to reproduce the text which was founded on that of Hulpeau, 
with but slight differences, the orthography modernised, but the obsolete rules preserved, with 
all the forms and ceremonies instituted for the regulation of prize-matches, which had long 
ceased to be played. The opinions of Cicero and Gkden were still aired in 1786, as if they were 
new to the world ; and the astronomical and geometrical theories of explanation of the system 
of scoring by 15 were still propounded, as if they had never been heard before. Though the 
6-game, and even 8-game, sets were already conmionly and usually played, the Academie de$ 
Jeux continued to speak only of such as consisted of 4 games. The task of the markers, 
however, was increased by the addition of two new duties ; one was that of counting or scoring 
the strokes and games, the other that of rubbing-dawn the players, and otherwise attending to 
their comfort, at the conclusion of their match. 

The first serious attempt, therefore, to describe the game, after the treatise of Hulpeau, 
clearly was made by de Gursault, from whom I have already quoted largely. A few more 
extracts will put the reader in possession of what remains of interest to us in his capital work, 
and will show the state of development at which the game had arrived in his day. Much, 
indeed, that he wrote holds good even now, without need of any alteration. 

The dress, he says, of a Tennis-player should be light and easy, so as to leave entire freedom 
to the body. Most players doff a part of their ordinary clothing, some strip it all off; 
and the Master of the Court supplies them with caps, shirts, drawers, imder-waistcoats, 
shoes, and stockings. At that time the charge for the complete dress was 15 sous ; and for 
each portion, 4 sous, except the cap, which was charged only 2 sous ; dressing-gowns were also 
provided. The shoes were such as had veiy low heels, or none at all, and were made of 
buff-leather, or of undressed calf; they were buckled or tied over the instep, and had 
three seams upon the soles, to prevent the wearer from slipping. It is, perhaps, partly owing 
to the changed conditions of society, that the custom of hiring our dress for Tennis has 
gone completely out of fashion for many years past; but rackets, shoes, Ac., are still 
sometimes let out in this way by proprietors of Courts. Bread, wine, beer, and other 
refreshments, in de Ghxsault's time, when ordered by the players, were set upon the credence 
or buffet (Plate 10, s), near the entrance of the Court. 



C) See aboTO, p. 139. 
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Tennis-play may be divided under three distinct heads : (1) passing or tossing the ball 
backwards and forwards over the net, without following any of the rules of the game, — 
very good practice for the judging and returning of the ball, — called in France haUoter, or 
pdoter ; (2) playing the game, which, as we have seen, was defined and regulated by a 
number of precise laws ; and (3) playing restes, or long jives, an excellent game, not mentioned 
by de Ghirsault, nor by any earlier writer, but without doubt a game of some antiquity, and 
an admirable means of acquiring a good and safe return. 

In these three forms of Tennis lies the rest of my subject. 

Meanwhile, to follow de Garsault a little further, we find him stating that, the game 
being ended, in whichever manner it had been played, the players ascended into a room, 
where they found a good fire, in front of which they were rubbed-down and dried by the 
attendants of the Court ; after which they resumed their ordinary clothing, and went their 
way. Beds were no longer provided in his day, and for a reason which, if true, was 
amply sufficient ; several deplorable accidents had happened to players who fell asleep there, 
when they had been rubbed-down, and had even been well cared for, but generally after 
excessive playing and fatigue : they lost their senses, and became unconscious during sleep ; 
and several of them never rose up alive. This he gives as a sufficient warning against the 
use of beds for the future, and undoubtedly he was right, if his reasons were well-f oimded ; 
but it is, to say the least of it, difficult to believe that death could follow upon " Nature's 
soft nurse," without some other determining cause, after merely playing Tennis. If the beds 
were perchance damp, however, they might well be as prolific of danger as was the grotto 
in the Forest of Yincennes, in which Louis le Hutin got his death-stroke. 

De Garsault next tells us that a player who wished for a game, but who had no 
opponent, might ask for a marker, to peloier or play a set with him ; and that the Master 
of the Court would sometimes himself volimteer to do so. " Peloter'* he says, "is not to 
play seriously, but only to pass the time agreeably, while taking exercise ; whei'eas la Partie 
or a regular set, is the game itself of Tennis. In it one is boimd by rules which require 
the possession of skill and reason, a quick eye, and great activity : it is an Art which we 
practise, and one which has its difficulties, and in which some talent is necessary, in order 
to succeed." It was usual for those who were in the Court, amusing themselves (d pdoter) 
in tossing the ball, to give way to those who wished to play the regular game, unless they 
chose to do so themselves. He then proceeds to describe the manner of playing real Tennis ; 
but, since this must presently be described fully, as it is now practised, I will only note 
here those points in which our practice differs from the French, as set forth by de Garsault 
and by later writers in his coimtry. 

1. It has already been remarked that the set, in the time of de Gursaidt, consisted of 
6 or of 8 games (i.e, the best of 11 or of 15 games), according to agreement. We have 
seen how Tennis was at first played only by the game, then by sets of 2, 3, 4, and 6 
games, successively : now, in 1767, it had become necessary to settle by agreement, whether 
a set should be of 6 or of 8 games. Barcellon, again, writing in 1800, only 33 years 
later, says, '' In many towns of France, as also in England, the set is composed of 6 games ; 
but at Paris it consists of 8." The shorter set, therefore, was then already forgotten there ; 
and this remains the rule to this day all over France. Each game is counted in the same 
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way in France as with ns, except tliat the third stroke won by either player is still, as it 
was originally, scored 45 by French players, while we call it 40. 

2. The chases in a French Tennis-court, counted by feet (Ft.) from the dedans-battery, 
are 14 in number : in English Courts there are 6 chases, each a yard distant from the next, 
and 6 intermediate, or half-yard chases, making 12 in all In French Courts the gallery- 
chase-lines are drawn, as they are, or should be, also in English Courts, from a point mid- 
way in each gallery to a corresponding point at the foot of the main walL Besides these 
lines, the French have now no longer, as they used formerly to have, half-lines, mid-way 
between each pair; but they mark by the foot-square flag-stones (carreaux) of which the 
floor is made. Thus a chase may be au second la gagne (or la perd) cPun, de deuXy de trots, 
or de quatre (carreaux), — one, two, three, or four feet, worse (or better) than second gallery ; 
and so with the other gallery-chases, except that of the last gallery, which has only two 
flag-stones better than the line which corresponds to it. If something like this system 
could be introduced into the English game, it would give great help to the marker, and 
would emible us to have far more accurate marking than we haye at present : but we are 
slow to adopt improvements. 

3. The third difference is in the service. In Paris, the rule is that a service must be 
delivered upon the top oi the side-pent-house, and more strictly so than in England, where a 
service which at first strikes the edge only of the pent-house, but afterwards rises, and then touches 
any part of the upper surface of the service-pent-house, is coimted good. Such a service is 
considered by French players to be vitiated by the initial defect of having made its first impact 
only upon the edge ; and its subsequent course cannot, by their law, remove that faultiness. 
This rule is better than ours, which is too lax in that respect ; for the latter decides that the 
ball should be delivered upon the upper surface of the pent-house, and tradition gives us a 
rough-and-ready method of judging (by observing if it rise again after pitching) whether it 
has done so or not ; and yet it contradicts itself, in practice at least, by allowing services to 
be counted good, which have been delivered in opposition to its spirit, because they change their 
course accidentally, and end, as they should have begun, upon the pent-house. 

4. The next difference is as to chase-off; and this has already been discussed. Here, although 
our law is opposed to the imiversal and historical practice in foreign countries from the 
earliest times, it is on the whole to be preferred to the French law. If this be really so, — 
and we in England think it is, — ^it supplies a strong argument in favour of making a new law 
occasionally, as this was made, for the sake of reforming the game ; and, in any case, it shows 
that those of our forefathers who had the care of the laws and customs of Tennis were not 
disinclined to alter, when they saw a chance of improving them. 

5. When alternated odds (such as half-15), are given in a French Court, the recipient of 
the odds is allowed to take his 15 in either of the first two games, as he chooses ; but he must 
decide during the first game whether he will take it in the first or in the second, and that 
before the score reaches a point at which his taking it would interfere with the regular course 
of the game. For instance, were the score at 30 all with a chase, or at 40 — 80, or advantage, 
without one, he must make his choice before another service be delivered : at 30 all with two 
chases, or at 40 — 30, or advantage, with one chase, it is already too late to take his odds in that 
game, and he must wait till the next to take them. Similarly with half -30, when he receives 15 
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and 30 in alternate games ; but, at any point in the first game, he may choose whether he will take 
the 30 in the first or in the second game, provided that he decide when the score has reached 
15 with a chase, or 30 without one, and before another service be delivered ; otherwise it is too 
late. It is so also with half -40, mutatis mutandis. After his choice has once been made, the odds 
in the subsequent games are, of course, apportioned in the order which he has chosen. Here 
again, however, on the whole, the law seems better as we have it; that the 15 in the odds of 
half-i5, the 30 in those of half-30, and the 40 in half -40, should be given in the second and 
every subsequent alternate game ; for the recipient of such odds may, in many cases, be unable 
to judge in which game it would be to his best advantage to take them ; and, should he lose 
the first game, in which he receives (in half- 15) no odds at all, or (in the other alternate 
forms) only the smaller proportion, it is better that he should have the chance of recovering 
his position in the second game than that he should, by a perhaps erroneous judgment, take 
his odds, or the greater portion of them, in his first game, lose that, and then have to play 
his second game with the discouragement and disadvantage of having no odds, or less than 
before, in his favoiu*. One great principle of Tennis is, to help the weaker player, and to 
make matches as even between unequal combatants as they can be made. The better player 
has always, in all games, many chances more than the one who is less skilful or experienced ; 
it is the aim, and the pride, of Tennis to balance the two opponents as nearly as possible. 
On this ground, therefore, the English law about alternated odds appears to be more in 
consonance than the French law with the spirit of the game. 

It is strange that M. de Man***eux (}) shoidd say in his Avant Propoe, " I know of no 
Treatise on Tennis, in any language, before the present ; it is the only one which has ever 
appeajred." He seems to have known only the article on the Jeu de Paums in the Dictionnaire 
Encydopedique, which he criticises severely ; and he must have been completely ignorant of 
the existence of de Garsault's work, published sixteen years before his own, — ^long enough to 
allow it to be known even in Lyons, one would think, but still too recent to be forgotten. The 
Traits of de Man***eux contains some good practical hints, with others not so trustworthy, 
but has no historical information for us, beyond such as I have already extracted. 

After an interval of seventeen years, appeared the excellent Regies ei Principes de Pa/wmej 
Par P. Barcellon, Pavmi€r,(^) a little book, consisting of only 118 pages, beside 2 pages of 
OhservaUans (preliminary), and measuring only 5|in. by 3iin., but containing more solid 
and practical matter than any previous treatise on the subject. The book is now, unfortimately, 
very rare, and out of the reach of amateurs and students of the game : I have already mentioned 
it in these pages, and have quoted from it more than once. It deserves to be reprinted 
entire ; but I can do no more here than notice a few of the most important of his remarks 
which I have not quoted before. 

■ Barcellon seems, like de Man***eux, not to have known the work of de Grarsault; and 
his description of the Court is not so scientific as that which is given by that accurate writer. 
Barcellon, in fact, writes like a man who knew only the practical side of the game. He 
remarks (p. 8) that the ceiling should be flat, and not arched as it was in most Courts, 
though the latter is more agreeable to the eye ; because the ceiling, which was not then 
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counted ovi-of-cowrt (cf. p. 44), ought not to alter the course of the ball so unexpectedly 
as a curved and toncave surface did. The twisted and pique (hammered) service, which, 
he says (p. 21), used to be forbidden, he allows, as well as a service delivered from a point 
nearer the net than the line of the second gallery. He ridicules the interdiction of these 
services, and declares that all were allowable which conformed to the general law, even 
though they totiehed aU the four walls cmd the roof! This last is, perhaps, the only point on 
which his decision has not stood the test of time ; it cannot be sustained, nor is it accepted 
in any Tennis-court of this day. 

He describes (p. 31), for good reasons which he gives afterwards (^) (p. 65), that a 
ball, to be properly returned, must be definitely struck [see Law 12 (6)], and not scoopedj 
or caught and thrown, as it were, with the racket. 

He tells us (p. 33) that now, for the first time, the law about touching the gallery-posts 
was accurately and finally laid down ; the practice having formerly been, to mark a ball, which 
struck one of those posts, and then, perhaps, flew back again over the net, against the striker. 
He decides that this was absurd, as the post is part of the opening ; and that a ball which 
struck (for instance) a first- gallery-post must be marked first-gallery, as if it had entered 
that gallery ; but, if it touched that post and entered that door, it must be marked the door, 
because that was its real direction. So, of course, with the other galleries ; and this is 
the foimdation and authority for that portion of my definition of Enter which applies 
to these cases. 

He treats with contempt (p. 39) the idea that an underhand-twisted service, which enters 
the winning-gallery before touching the waU or floor, can have been correctly delivered upon 
the upper service of the pent-house ; it is, he says, mathematically impossible that the rotation 
of the ball can make it curl inwards into the gallery ; and he seems to me to be right, though 
I have heard good judges say that they had seen it fairly and correctly done.(*) 

He settles (p. 48) a point, on which some, even practised, players have been puzzled ; 
that, when the odds of touch-no-walls are given, a ball (struck by the giver of the odds) 
which falls in the nick must be counted for him. It is, of course, evident that a ball is 
too large an object to touch the exact line of junction of the wail and floor : what is meant, 
therefore, by nicking is, touching the wall and floor at the same moment, A ball struck by 
the giver of these odds, to be coimted against him, must have touched the wall before touching 
the floor (in its faJX) ; if, then, it nicks, it has not done this, and cannot be counted against 
him. " It is easy," he says, *' for the marker to judge whether the ball has nicked or not ; 
if it rise boldly into the air on its second boimd, it is clear that it touched the floor first ; 
if it return rolling quickly along the floor, it is equally clear that it touched the wall first ; but, 
if it only rise slightly, and return slowly and by little bounds, this is the effect which proves 
that it struck the wall and floor together, at the same instant." The same rule applies to 
touch-n^'Side-waUs, 

In the same year (1800) with Barcellon's treatise, a little poem entitled La Pawns, by 
M. Bajot, was published at Paris ; and a second edition of it, with a preliminary essay and 



O 8ee above, p. 43 (memoir of Masson). 
i?) G. Lambert has told me that an amateur at 
Hatfield (Capt. P. . . .) Bometimes acoomplished this 



feat, when playing with him ; but he did it 
with a baok-handed stroke, severely twisted under- 
hand. 
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historical notes of some value, appeared in 1806. These, which are now rarely met with, 
were reprinted in a third edition, but without the notes and essay, in 1824 ; and again, largely 
augmented, in a fourth, in 1854. This book, which contains much information about Tennis in 
France, and to which I am largely indebted in that respect, supplied the foundation for 
the work of Eugene Chapus and Ed. Foumier, the standard modem French treatise, called 
Le Jeu de Paumey Son Histoire & 8a Description, with biographical sketches of some of the 
greatest players, and sixteen photographic plates (portraits, plans, views, Ac.), which appeared 
at Paris, in 1862, 4to.,' and brings the game down to the present time, as it is played in France. 



In the common parlance of English Tennis, as well as in its Laws,(^) there are many 
peculiar terms used, which require acciuute explanation : this is, indeed, necessary to a 
correct comprehension of the Laws. Though some more might doubtless be added, most of 
those terms (except the most commonly-known names of certain lines and parts of the 
Court) will be found in the following 

DEFINITIONS. 

All-the- WALLS : see Touch-no- walls. 

Bab-the-opbninos : a point of cramped-odds, by which the giver of the odds loses a stroke 

whenever a ball, returned by him, enters any opening, or touches the post of any 

opening. 



(^) When the above Definitions and Laws were 
printed in The Field, an appeal was made (in the 
subjoined letter) to the Marylebone and other Clubs 
to adopt them, as the true Laws of the game, 
approved by the testimony of the principal players 
of the time. Sinoe then they have been accepted by 
Prince's Club. 

LAWS OP TENNIS. 

To the Editor of The JPteld.— Sib,— While drawing 
and writing the Laws of Tennis with the Definitions of 
terms used in the Laws and in the game, a part of my 
task in which I have received some most valuable assis- 
tance, although those Laws are now, perhaps, for the 
first time reduced to systematic order, I felt nothing like 
pride on that account ; for I remembered Dr. Johnson's 
definition of " Lxxxoogbaphieb. . . A harmless drudge, 
that busies himself in tracing the original, and detailing 
the signification of words." This character I humbly 
imitated ; and for every detail contained in those Laws 
and Definitions I have, I believe, reasons and authorities 
enough, chapter and verse. Nothing in them is of my 
own invention, unless it be the form ; but some 
customary Laws are printed here for the first time. I 
have, indeed, adopted a few new terms from the M.C.C 
Laws, such as drop, fall, &o. (though they have not yet 
been generally understood or adopted), because they are 
useful, and some such words were wanted. 



Had I been inclined to reform very boldly, I should 
have liked, for instance, to revive a Law, which (I have 
good authority for saying) prevailed not long ago in 
England, and by which a hall in^la/y which touched the 
net-post and passed the net waa marked wherever it fell, 
a chase or a stroke, as the case rrvigh/t he. This was, of 
course, the only logical marking : the net-post is not a 
gallery-post ; it divides no gallery from its neighbour ; 
it is simply the continuation of the net-line, like the 
hook on the opposite main wall. A ball which touches 
the hook is now marked as, in my opinion, one which 
touches the net-post should be marked. The present 
marking of this stroke (as chase the line) is evidently a 
compromise only ; and a better way than this of avoiding 
the difficulty, which is no real difficulty, is by putting 
the net-post back a certain distance within the line- 
opening, out of all danger of being touched. I did not, 
however, venture to interfere here with the usual 
marking ; but I must observe that it is opposed to the 
Law (10) laid down by the M.C.C. Committee, by which 
it is declared that a haU which touches that post is out 
ofploAf. I still do not give up my own opinion on this 
point, nor my hope that the practice may yet be reformed, 
and be made the same as it is in France ; for Biboche, 
writing to me in December 1876, used these words : — 
** il n'y a que le poteau de la corde qui est coneidSri 
comme la corde eUe-rnSmej on marque o& la baUe tombe 
(bien entendu si elle passe pardessus). Cost Barre et 
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Bab-the-wikkino-opekikos : a point of cramped-odds, by which the giver of the odds loses a 

stroke whenever a ball, returned bv him, enters a winning-opening. 
BsTTBB : with reference to chases, describes 

(a) that part of the Court which lies between a chase-line and the half-line which 
is next to it in the direction of the nearest end-wall ; as, e,g.y better than 2, bj 
which is defined that part of the floor which lies between the chase-lines, 2 and 
1 & 2 : or 

(b) generally, that part of the Court which lies^ between a chase-line, or gallery, and the 
nearest end- wall. 

Note. — This term used to be, but is now no longer, applied to the half -yard chaser- 
lines, as e.g.y better than 1 & 2, which is now marked and caUed, worse than a yard: but 
of these there are two, viz., better than haZf-Of-yard, and haaard-side better than half -a- 
yard, both of which are still so marked and called. 

Betokd : further from the net, in the direction of the nearest end-walL 

Bisque : a point of odds, which is equivalent to a stroke claimed at pleasure by the recipient, 

subject to the provisions of Laws 29 and 30. It wins a chase. A bisquej or biagueSf 

may be given in augmentation or diminution of other odds ; as e.g. 15 and a bisque, 

15 for a bisque, &c. 
Boast, to : to return the ball in-play by striking it against either of the side-walls, or against 

the end- wall on that side on which the striker is : this stroke is called a boattf or 

boasted stroke. 



moi qui avons d^d^ oette r^le." Could we have any 
better reason, any better aathority for a rule than this ? 
And yet, writing again in January last, in answer to the 
letter in which I told him what was the custom here, he 
said : — " J'accepte tr^ volontiers les r^les que vous 
jugerez decider pour les poteaux." He was, and is, in 
fact, as anxious as I am, to see the Laws of Tennis as 
nearly as possible identical in England and France ; but 

I think it is for us to give way in this instance to custom, 
reason, logic, and authority : and I propose that Law 

II in future run thus, — '* The return is good, if the ball 
in-play be struck with the racket so that it pass the net, 
even though it touch the net, neUhookj or net-post, but 
without touching a gallery-post," Ac, — and that Note 
(a) to Law 17 be expung^. 

For any other yariations that may be found between 
these Laws and those which were published by the 
M.C.C. Committee in 1872, 1 can only say that I regret 
that those yariations should exist ; but, as the Laws of 
Tennis were not deyised by me, I do not feel myself 
at liberty to alter them, eyen to make them agree with 
those proposed by a Committee for which I entertain a 
great respect. 1 haye consulted many books on the 
subject, and also the best liying players ; and the result 
is the Code printed aboye, which may be imperfect, but 
embodies, 1 belieye, the true principles of the game ; 
and this I respectfully offer for adoption or considera- 
tion to the Committees of the M.C.C, Prince's, and 
other Tennis- clubs, or to a joint Committee appointed 
by those Committees or by a Congress of Tennis-players. 
I hold the promise of asaent to these Laws giyen to ma 



by Biboche, which ensures the assimilation of praotioe 
in France to that in England (in nearly all particulars) : 
and I append at foot a copy of the adhesion of the 
chief English professional players, which shows their 
wish that the Laws of Tennis should be now, once for 
all, correctly drawn and established in all the Courts of 
this country. JuitiAK Maimwat.v 

(Copy). 

March, 1877. 
We haye carefully read, and do approye these 
Definitions and Laws of Tennis, as drawn up by Ifr. 
Julian Marshall. 

(Signed) GsoROS Lambkbt. 

Edmund Tokfkinb. 
John Tokpkins. 
Alfssd Tomfsins. 

[Exc?BPnoN.] 

With respect to Iaw 27, 1 think that a majoritj of 
two in the dedans should be neoessazy, in order to 
reyerse the marker's decision. 

At the present time, if the yotes are equal in the 
dedans, the marker's decision stands; therefore, I 
contend, he has a yote : and, to get a majority agahist 
his decision, or to confirm it, is the object of appeal ; 
now, if there are not two adyerse yotes, where is the 
majority P This is my reason for thinkiTig the old rale 
best. (Signed) E. Tompkinb. 

[I think an appeal takes the matter out of the marker's 
hands : and this is the oldest rule, besides being the 
moat praotioal {$ee above, p. 142, § 5). — J. M.] 
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Chase : a stroke in abeyance, which has been made by one player, and must be played for 
by the other, according to the provisions of Laws 17 — 24. 

Cbamped-odds : odds, in giving which a player agrees to renounce the liberty of playing into 
some osnal part of the Court ; or plays with some unusual dress or implement ; or 
cramps his game in some other way, by agreement. These odds may be combined 
with bisques or other odds, either in augmentation or diminution. 

Dedans : — 

(a) the opening at the end of the service-side of the Court : also, 

(b) the spectators present behind that opening. 

Dedans-post : the post which stands nearly in the middle of the dedans, and continues the 
half-court-line up to the edge of the pent-house. 

Defend : the player, who has made a chase, and who (having changed sides) plays to prevent 
his antagonist from winning it, is said to defend the chase : in three-handed or four- 
handed games, both partners are said to defend the chase which either of them has 
made, when they (having changed sides) play to prevent their antagonist, or 
antagonists, from winning it. 

Double: when a ball is struck after it has fallen, it is said to be dovhled, or a 
dot/hie. 

Drop: a ball in-play is said to drop, when it touches the floor, or the post of an opening, 
or enters an opening, without having previously touched any part of the Court except 
a wall, or a pent-house, or the net. 

Enteb : a ball in-play is said to enter an opening, when, having been struck into that opening, 
it remains in it, or touches the net, boards, or other internal fittings of that opening, 
or the dedans-post, or any person being, or anything lying, in that opening ; notwith- 
standing that the ball (in entering a gallery) may have touched the adjacent gallery- 
post, without having touched the floor in the interim. 

Fall : a ball in-play is said to fall, when, after having dropped, it touches the floor again, or 
touches the net, or enters an opening. 

Fault : it is a fauU, 

(a) if the server, in delivery, fail to strike the ball with his racket ; or 
(h) if he strike it more than once ; or 

(c) if the ball served go out-of-court ; or 

(d) if, before touching the service-pent-house and dropping in the service-court, or on one 
of the lines which boimd it, the ball served touch any part of the Court except the 
rest of the side-pent-house and the service- wall (see Laws 4 — 6). 

FiBST-STBOKE : the return of the service. 

Gallebies: the openings beneath the side-pent-house, including the first, second, and. last 

galleries, the door, and the line-opening, on each side of the net. 
Galleby-post : the post which separates a gallery from the gallery next beyond it. 
Good : a service or return, played in accordance with the provisions of the laws, is said to be 

good, 
Gbillb-pent- HOUSE : the pent-house above the wall which contains the grille. 
Gbillb-wall : the inner end-wall which contains the grille. 
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Half-bisque : an unusual point of odds, equivalent either 

(a) to a bisque in every alternate set ; or 

(b) to the annulling of a fault served by the recipient ; or 

(c) to the addition of a second fault to one already served by the giver of the odds ; or 

(d) to the privilege of claiming chase-off for a chase ; 

at the pleasure of the recipient, subject to the provisions of Laws 29 and 30. 

Note. — Since authorities differ as to the true value of a half -bisque, it is best 
to settle by agreement the value to be given to it in a match, before beginning to play. 

Half-coubt : one half of the service-side, or hazard-side, as divided by the half -court-line ; 
the openings contained in the half-court, as boimded by that line and the dedans-post, 
are counted in it. When a player gives the odds of half-court (see Law 32), that half- 
court, on each side of the net, into which it is agreed that he shall play, is called 
his half-court. 
Half- VOLLEY, to : to strike the ball in-play, as it rises from the floor, immediately after it has 

dropped : this stroke is called a half-voUey, 
Hazabd-side : the part of the Court which lies between the net and the end- wall beyond the 

grille-pent-house. 
In-play : a ball served or returned is said to be in-play untQ it has &dlen, or has entered 
an opening, or has gone out-of-court, or has touched a gallery-post or a player ; or 
imless it be a fault. 
Love-oame : a game in which one player wins four consecutive strokes ; or, in case of deuce and 

advantage, five consecutive strokes. 
Love-set : a set in which one player wins six consecutive games ; or, in case of an advantage- 
set, seven consecutive games. 
Net-like : the line of the net, continued across the pent-house. 
Nick, the : the line of junction of the wall with the floor. 

Nick, to : to drop or fall on the line of junction of a wall with the floor ; or, rather, to touch 
both wall and floor simultaneously : a ball which does this is said to nick, or to be 
a nick. 
Odds : — 

Half-Fifteen : a point of odds, by which one stroke is given at the beginning of the 

second and every subsequent alternate game of a set. 
Fifteen: as a point of odds, one stroke given at the beginning of every game of 

a set. 
Half-Thibty : a point of odds, by which one stroke is given at the beginning of the 
first game, two strokes are given at the beginning of the second game, and so on, 
alternately, in all the subsequent games of a set. 
Thibty: as a point of odds, two strokes given at the beginning of every game 

of a set. 
Half-Fobty : a point of odds, by which two strokes are given at the beginning of the 
flrst game, three strokes at the beginning of the second game, and so on, alternately, 
in all the subsequent games of a set. 
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Forty: as a point of odds, three strokes given at the beginning of every game 
of a set. 

Note, — See also Bae-the-opbninos, Bab-the-winnino-openinos, Ceamped- 
ODDS, Bisque, Half-bisque, Halp-coubt, Touch-no-side-walls, and 

ToUCH-NO-WALLS. O 

Opekikos: the dedans, galleries, and grille (see Bae-the-openings, Bae-the-winnino- 

OPENINOS, GaLLEEIES, AND WiNNINO-OPENINGS). 
OUT-OF-COUET : — ' 

(a) that part of the Court which includes the play-line, the walls above it, the windows, 

and the roof ; also, 
(h) a ball in-play, which touches any of these, or goes behind the wing-net above the 

tambour (even though it touch either of the rods to which the wing-net is fixed), or 

goes over a beam or rafter (in Courts which have the roof open), is said to have gone 

out-of-court (see Play-line). 

Note, — In Courts which are lighted by side-windows, the last, or (sometimes 
only) the lower half of the last, side-windows at each end of the Court (as also 
the wing-net above the tambour, with the rods to which it is fixed), are not counted 
out-of-court. 

Pass : it is a pass, 

(a) if the ball served, not being a fault, drop in the pass-court ; or, 
(h) if the ball served, not being a fault, go across the pass-line on the pent-house. 
Pass-coubt : that part of the floor which is contained between the service-line, the pass-line, 

the gnlle-wall, and the main wall. 
Play-line : a painted line, or board, at a certain height on the end- walls, and also on the side- 
walls except above the tambour (see Out-op-Coubt). 
Best, a : the repeated return of the ball in-play. 
Bbtubn, to : to receive the ball in-play and play it (before it has fallen) back over the net : 

this stroke is called a return. 
Bough : the back of the racket, which shows the knots. 
Serve, to : to deliver the service. 
Sbbvbb : the player who delivers the service. 

Service: (a) the starting of the ball in-play, in accordance with the provisions of Laws 

a— 10 ; or 
(hj the ball served. 
Sebvice-coubt : that part of the floor which is contained between the service-line, the pass-line, 

the grille-wall, and the gallery-wall and battery. 
Sebvice-line : that line on the floor which is parallel and nearest to the grille-wall. 



(}) The value of the ordinary oramped-odds, though 
varying with different players, is osnally estimated as 
follows : Bonnd servioes ^ 15, or nearly half -30 ; Half- 
oourt = half -30 ; Tonoh-no-side-walls = half-30 and, 



perhaps, a bisque ; Touch-no- walls = about 40 ; 
Bar-the-hazard (i.e., the winning-openings) = about 
15; Bar-the-openings := 15 and a bisqne, or nearly 
half.30. 
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Sbevice-pent- HOUSE : that portion of the side-pent-house which lies between the net-line and 
the grille-pent-house. 

Sebvice-side : that part of the Court which lies between the net and the end-wall beyond the 
dedans-pent-house. 

Service- WALL : the wall above the side-pent-house. 

Sides : the two portions into which the net divides the Court. 

Side- WALLS : eee Toitch-no-side-walls. 

Smooth : the front of the racket, which shows no knots. 

Spin : the decision by a racket, thrown spinning up into the air by one player, while the other 
calls " rough " or " smooth ;" if the racket falls with that side uppermost which the 
caller named, the latter wins ; if not, he loses. 

Stbike-out, to : to receive the service, and so to play the first-stroke. 

Striker : the player who last struck the ball in-play. 

Striker- OUT : the player who receives the service, and so plays the first-stroke. 

Stroke, a : 

(a) the return of a ball ; or 

(6) a return which decides a rest ; and so 

(c) (in scoring) the fourth part of a game, except as provided by Law 25 (exception). 

ToucH-NO-siDE-wALLs, or SiDE- WALLS : a poiut of crampcd-odds, by which the giver of the 
odds loses a stroke whenever a ball, returned by him, touches a side-wall or a gallery- 
post, or enters a gallery ; but, if the ball, returned by him, touch the pent-house only, 
before dropping on the floor, and do not afterwards touch a side-wall or a gallery-post, 
or enter a gallery, it is not counted against the giver of the odds. 

ToucH-NO-wALLs, or All-the- WALLS : a point of cramped-odds, by which the giver of the 
odds loses a stroke whenever a ball, returned by him, touches a wall or a gallery-post, 
or enters an opening, before falling on the floor ; but, if the ball, returned by him, 
touch the pent-house only, before falling on the floor, it is not counted against the 
giver of the odds. 

Volley, to : to strike the ball in-play before it drops ; this stroke is called a volley. 

WiNNiNO-OALLERY : the hazard-sidc last gallery. 

WiNKiNo-oPEKiKGS : the dedans, winning- gallery, and grille (see Bar-the-winning-openinos). 

Worse : with reference to chases, describes 

(a) that part of the Court which lies between a chase-line and the chase-line which is next 
to it in the direction of the net, as e.g,, woree than 2, by which is defined that part 
of the floor which lies between the chase-lines, 2 and 2 & 3 : or 
(6) generally, that part of the Court which lies between a gallery, or a chase-line, and 
the net. 

Note, — This term used to be, but is now no longer, applied to the half -yard chase- 
lines, as e.^., worse than 1^2, which is now marked and called, heUer than 2. 
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Implements, and Choice of Sides. 

1. The balls shall be not less than 2^m., and not more than 2|in. in Balls and rackett. 
diameter; and shall be not less than 2^oz., and not more than 2|oz. in 

weight. 

Note. — There is no restriction as to the shape or size of the rackets. 

2. (a) The choice of sides at the beginning of the first set is determined Clioice of sidei. 

by spin. 
(h) In subsequent sets of a series, the players shall begin each set on 
the sides on which they finished the set before it. 

Service. 

3. The ball served must be struck with the racket, and may be delivered Delivery, 
from any part of the service-side. 

4. The ball served must touch the service-pent-house before touching any Serriee. 
other part of the Court, except the rest of the side-pent-house and the service- 
wall ; and it must drop in the service-court, or on one of the lines which 
boimd it. 

5. The service is good. Service, when good, 
(a) if the ball served touch (in its descent) any part of fche service- 
pent-house, so as to rise again from it ; or 

(h) if the ball served strike the service- wall, and afterwards touch (in 
its descent) any part of the service-pent-house, even though it do 
not rise again from it ; or 

(c) if the ball served drop in the winning-gallery. 

6. A fault may not be returned. Faults, not retnm- 

7. A pass may not be returned ; but a ball served, which has not gone p^ee not retom- 
across the pass-line on the pent-house, may be volleyed, although, if imtouched, <^^1«* 

it might have dropped in the pass-court. If a pass touch the striker-out, or 
if a service (before it has dropped) touch him, when standing with both feet 
in the pass-court and not having attempted to strike the ball, it is still counted 
as a pass. 

8. A pass annids a previous fault. Faults annulled. 

9. If the striker-out declare himself not ready for a service, and have Service and fianlts 
made no attempt to return it, that service is coimted for nothing, though it be 

a fault. It annuls a previous fault. The striker-out, having been asked if he 
be ready, and having declared himself ready, may not similarly refuse a second 
service. 

T 
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Continiiatlon of itr- 
Tice. 



Betxum, when good. 



Betnrn, 
good. 



when not 



Ball, when not re- 
turnable. 



10. The server continues to serve until two chases be made, or one chase 
when the score of either player is at forty or advantage (see Law 25) : the 
players then change sides, the server becomes striker-out, and the striker-out 
becomes server. 

Betubn. 

11. The return is good, if the ball in-play be struck with the racket so 
that it pass the net without touching a gallery-post or anything fixed or lying 
in an opening on the side from which it is struck, and without going out-of- 
court. 

12. The return is not good, 

(a) if not in accordance with the terms of Law 11 ; or 
(h) if the ball be struck more than once, or be not definitely struck ; or 
(c) if the ball in-play, having passed the net, come back and drop on 
the side from which it was struck, imless it should have touched a 
gallery-post or anything fixed or lying in an opening on that side 
of the Court which is opposed to the striker. 
A ball which is no longer in-play may not be returned. 



The server, when he 
wine a stroke. 



The striker-oat, 
when he wins a 
stroke. 



Either player, when 
he loses a stroke. 



13. 



SCOBING. 



14. The server wins a stroke (except as provided in Law 9), 

(a) if a good service enter the winning-gallery or the grille ; or 
(h) if the striker-out fail to return a good service (except when it 
makes a chase : see Laws 17 — 19) ; or 

(c) if the striker-out fail to return the ball in-play (except when it 
makes a chase: ^eeJjaws 17 — 19) ; or 

(d) if ho himself return the ball ii^i-play so that it enter the winning- 
gallery or grille, or fall on or beyond the service-line ; or 

(e) if he serve or return the ball in-play so that it drop or faU upon a 
ball, or other object, which is on or beyond the service-line ; or 

(/) if he win a chase (see Law 20) ; or 

(g) if the striker-out lose a stroke (see Law 16). 

15. The striker-out wins a stroke (except as provided in Law 9), 

(a) if the server serve two consecutive faults [except as provided in 

Law 31 (h)] ; or 
(6) if the server fail to return the ball in-play (except when it makes a 

chase : see Laws 17 — 19) ; or 

(c) if he himself return the ball in-play so that it enter the dedans ; or 

(d) if he win a chase ; or 

(e) if the server lose a stroke (see Law 16). 

16. Either player loses a stroke, 

(a) if he lose a chase (see Law 21) ; or 

(h) if the ball in-play (except as provided iu Law 7), touch him or 
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anything which he wears or carries (except his racket in the act of 
returning the ball) ; or 
(c) if he touch or strike the ball in-play with his racket more than 
once, or do not definitely strike it. 

17. When a ball in-play (on either side of the net, not being that on ChasM, how made 
which the striker is standing) 

(a) falls on any part of the floor, except on or beyond the service- 
line; or 

(b) enters any gallery, except the winning-gallery ; or 

(c) touches a gallery-post ; 
it b marked a chase 

(a) at that line on the floor on which it fell ; or 

08) better or worse than that line on the floor which is nearest to the 

point at which it fell ; or 
(y) at that gallery the post of which it touched : 
except, as provided in Laws 18 and 19. 

Note (a). — A ball in-play, which touches the net-post and drops on the 
side opposed to the striker, is marked a chase at the line on the 
side on which it drops. 

Note (h). — A ball in-play, which enters a gallery, is marked a chase at 
that gallery which it enters, notwithstanding that it may have 
touched an adjacent gallery-post without touching the floor in the 
interim. 

Note (c). — The gallery-lines on the floor correspond, and are equivalent, to 
the galleries of which they bear the names. 

18. When a ball in-play A ball dropping or 

(a) drops or falls in the net, on the side opposed to the striker ; or Jftllin^ In not, or 
\ / r » rr > bonnding over 

(b) di'ops on the floor, on the side opposed to the striker, and, not aftor drop- 
bounding over the net, falls on that side of it from which it was ^^' owmar 
struck, whether it touch the net in its boimd or not ; 

it is marked a chase at the line on the side opposed to the striker. 

19. When a ball in-play drops or falls upon a ball, or other object, which is A ball dropping or 
on the floor [except when it is on or beyond the service-line: see Law 14 (e)], q^„^ ^^ h^ 
it is marked a chase at the point at which that ball, or other object, was marked. 

when the ball in-play dropped or fell upon it. 

20. Either player wins a chase, Cliasei, hew won. 

(a) if he serve or return the ball so that it enter a winning-opening ; ' 
or 

(b) if he serve or return the ball so that it fall better than the chase 
for which he played; or enter a gallery, or touch a gallery-post, 
better than the gallery, or the gallery-line, at which the chase was, 
for which he played ; or 
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ChMM, how lof t. 



Chase-off. 



ChaseSyWhen played 
for. 



Chases marked in 
error, annnlled. 



Strokes, how scored. 



(c) if he serve or return the ball so that it drop or fall upon a ball, or 
other object, which is at a point on the floor better than that at 
which, or at the gallery corresponding to which, the chase was, for 
which he played ; or 

(d) if his antagonist fail to return the ball in-play, except when it 
falls worse than the chase in question. 

21. Either player loses a chase, 

(a) if he &il to return the ball in-play, except when it falls worse 

than the chase in question ; or 
(6) if he return the ball in-play so that it fall worse than the chase, 

or enter a gallery, or touch a gallery-post, worse than the gallery, 

or the gallery-line, at which the chase was, for which he played ; 

or 
(c) if he return the ball in-play so that it drop or Ml upon a ball, or 

other object, which is at a point on the floor worse than that at 

which the chase was, for which he played. 

22. When a ball in-play 

(a) falls at a point on the floor neither better nor worse than that at 
which, or at the gallery corresponding to which, the chase was, for 
which the striker played ; or 

(6) enters that gallery, or the gallery corresponding to that gallery- 
line, or touches the post of that gallery, or falls on the gallery- 
line corresponding to that gallery, at which the chase was, for 
which the striker played ; or 

(c) drops or falls upon a ball, or other object, which is at a point on 
the floor, neither better nor worse than that at which, or at the 
gallery corresponding to which, the chase was for which the striker 
played ; 
it is marked chase-off ; it is not scored as a stroke won by either player ; 
the chase is annulled, and the striker has not to play for it 
again. 

23. As soon as two chases are marked, or one chase when the score of 
either player is at forty or advantage (see Law 25), the players change sides ; 
the player who made the first chase now defends it, while the other plays 
to win it ; and so with the second chase, except when only one has been marked. 

24. If by an error three chases have been marked, or two chases when 
the score of either player is at forty or advantage (see Law 25), the last chase 
in each case is annulled. 

25. On either player winning his first stroke, the score is called fifteen 
for that player; on either player winning his second stroke, the score is 
called thirty for that player ; on either player winning his third stroke, the 
score is called forty for that player ; and the fourth stroke won by either 
player is scored game for that player ; except, as below : 
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if both players Imve won three strokes, the score is called deuce, and the 
next stroke won by either player is scored advantage for that 
player ; if the same player win the following stroke, he wins the 
game ; if he lose the following stroke, the score is again called 
deuce ; and so on, until either player win the two strokes imme- 
diately following the score of deuce, when the game is scored for 
that player. 

26. The player who first wins six games wins a set ; except, as below : Games, how scored, 
if both players win five games, the score is called games-all, and the next 

game won by either player is scored advantage-game for that 
player ; if the same player win the following game, he wins the 
set; if he lose the following game, the score is again called 
games-all ; and so on, until either player win the two games imme- 
diately following the score of games-all, when he wins the set. 

Note, — ^Players often agree not to play advantage-sets, but to decide the 
set by one game after arriving at the score of games-all. 

27. Every chase is marked, and every stroke scored, by the marker, who is Doabtftd and dis- 

entitled to consult the dedans, when he is in doubt. A player, SeSded!*** ^^^ 
who is dissatisfied with the marker's decision, is entitled to appeal 
to the dedans. A majority of the dedans confirms or reverses the 
marker's decision. An appeal must be made before a recommence- 
ment of play. 

Note, — ^The dedans should not give a decision, xinasked, on a question of 
marking a chase or stroke ; but may, and should, correct inaccurate 
scoring of chases, strokes, games, or sets. 

Thbbb-handed, or Foub-handed Games (sometimes called Double 

Games). 

28. The partners serve and strike-out in alternate games ; unless it shall Order of play. 

have been previously agreed to the contrary. 

Note, — It is usually, but not always, agreed that the striker-out may leave 
to his partner such services as pass him. 

The former Laws apply to these, as well as to Single, Games; the 
advantages and disadvantages attaching to a single player under the former 
Laws here attaching to a pair of players. 

Odds. 

29. (a) A bisque, or a half-bisque, may not be taken after the service has Blsqaes and lialf- 

, J 1. ^ bisqaes when 

been dehvered. ^^en, wneraUy. 

(h) The server may not take a bisque after a fault ; but the striker-out 
may do so. 
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BiiqMi mjU halt' 30. A player, who wislies to take a Insqae, or a hatf-biaqoe, there being 
Ukea^^ ^MMg- ^ chase, or two chases marked, maj take h either before or after 

i»g lidM. changing sides ; but he maj not, after changing sides, go back to 

take it. 
loud serrleM. 31. (a) When the odds of nmnd services are given, the ball served bj the 

giver of the odds mnst touch the grille-pent-honse after touching 
the service-pent-house, and before droi^iing in the service-court, 
or on one of the lines idiidi bound it. 
(h) Neither faults, nor failure in oompljing with the above condition, 
are counted against the giver of the odds ; but the recipient of the 
odds maj decline to return such services as do not touch both the 
pent-houses : if, however he attempt and fail to return anj such 
service, it is counted against him. 
Half-eourt. 32. The plajers having agreed, into which half -court, on each side of the 

net, the giver of the odds shall plaj, the latter loses a stroke if the ball, 
returned b j him, drop in either of the other half -courts : 
but a ball, returned bj the giver of the odds, which 
(a) drops on the half -court-line ; or 
(h) drops in his half -court and touches the dedans-post before falling ; or 

(c) drops in his half -court and falls in the dedans, even though on the 
other side of the dedans-post ; or 

(d) touches the dedans-post before dropping ; 
is counted for the giver of the odds : 

and a return, boasted against anj wall by the giver of the odds, which 

(e) drops in his half -court ; or 

(/) drops on the half-court-liite ; or 
(g) touches the dedans-post before dropping ; or 
(h) touches any pent-house, battery, or wall, before dropping in his half- 
court, dropping on the half -court-line, or touching the dedans-post ; 
is also counted for the giver of the odds. 

Note. — It is, of course, evident that the giver of these odds may make a 
chase, or win a chase or a stroke, with a ball which drops in his 
half-court, or on the half-court-line, but foils in the other half- 
court. 

tfickB,whe]iall-the- ^^* When the odds of touch-no- walls, or touch-no-side- waUs, are given, a 
walliorBide-walli jjall returned by the giver of the odds, which makes a nick, is counted for the 

striker. 
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Directions to the Mabkeb. 

It is the duty of the marker 

to call the faults, and the passes ; 

to call the strokes, when won, or when he is asked to do so ; 

to call the games, and sets, at the end of each, or when asked to do so ; 

to mark the chases, when made ; 

to call the chases, when there are two, in the order in which they 

were made ; or the chase, when there is one with the score at forty or 

advantage ; and then 
to direct the players to change sides ; 
to call the chase or chases again, in order as above, when the players 

have changed sides, and each chase as a player has to play for it ; 
not to call play or not play in doubtful cases before the conclusion of 

the rest, imless asked to do so ; 
to decide all doubtful and disputed strokes, subject to an appeal to 

the dedans ; 
to warn the players of any balls lying qn the floor in their way, or to 

their danger or disadvantage, and to remove all such balls ; 
to collect the balls into the ball-basket ; and 
to keep the ball-troughs constantly replenished in the dedans and 

last gallery, and the latter especially in three-handed and four- 
handed games. 



THE GAME 



THE tjTo is now supposed to be provided with a racket, a set of balls, and a Tennis- 
court, together with the laws of the game, laid down for his guidance, and a brief 
history of their evolution, for his information. All this, however, will be of little use 
to him without an explanation of the manner of playing, and instruction from a professed 
teacher of the practical part of Tennis. Should he be fortunate in his choice of a practical 
instructor, one hour's lesson, accompanied by example and experiment, will be worth more to 
him than a volume of printed directions. He will learn more in that time from a good teacher 
than he will learn in a month from this or any other book on the subject. It is, however, 
possible to give him some general rules which may be of service, and may assist him to 
understand the meaning of his practical instructor, who will, perhaps, not always succeed in 
making his instruction perfectly clear. This I shall now attempt to do with the greatest 
diffidence, being myself, as a player, far inferior to those professed experts among whom 
he will choose his master; but the critic who has had large opportunities of seeing all the 
best players, and of hearing their instruction of novices in the game, eventually acquires a 
power of discriminating between true and false precept, and between good and bad example, 
which raises him in theory to a level with, or even above, some of those who are greatly 
superior to himself in practice. 

We will then imagine the tyro, armed with a good racket, — he should never play with a 
bad one, than which nothing would go much further to vitiate his style, — entering for the first 
time a Tennis-court, where the marker, we will hope, has provided a clean set of balls for his 
use. As he walks into the Court through the line-opening (^) (or marker's-box), he finds the net- 
post in front of him, supporting one end of the net which runs across to the opposite, or main, 
wall, dividing the Court (roughly) into two equal parts. On his right hand is that half which 
is called the service-side ; on his left, the hazard-side. Let him go first, on the service-side, 
towards the dedans, in the middle of which, but on the further side of the wall which forms its 
battery, he will find a trough, or well, filled with the balls which he has yet to learn how to 
strike. He must not be impatient. Those who have begun by imagining, from their experience 
of Cricket, Backets, or some other ball-game, that they could start, with a ball in one hand, a 



(*) Thia term, as well as the names of all the 
other parta of the Court, and also those of the 



various parts of the racket, have been explained above, 
pp. 115—130. 
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racket in the other, and a marker to keep the score, and so get by the light of genius a 
rapid insight into the game, have generally been either soon disgusted by their ill-success, or 
have acquired a faulty and yicious style which, uncorrected, would for ever prevent them 
from aspiring to a high rank among amateurs, and to unlearn which they must spend years 
of painful industry. It cannot be said that there has never been a brilliant exception to 
this rule ; but no beginner will show his wisdom or his modesty by attempting to imitate such 
an exceptional example, or to discover a "royal road" to Tennis, while the sure way to 
improvement is open to him in the teaching of an experienced player^ 

The first thing for him to learn is the manner of holding the rack3t, — ^perhaps the 
greatest, as it is the first, difficulty in Tennis. There have been teachers (}) who caused their 
pupils to pick up the racket from the floor, on which it was placed, lying on its r(mgh side, 
or back ; and others have had various other ways of presenting the implement to the novice. 
Nothing, however, is gained by these devices, for even with their aid everything depends, after all, 
upon the manner in which he takes it with his fingers, and gradually grasps it by its handle ; 
and in this he can only be guided by the master, standing at his elbow. If the beginner can 
get his racket in the right position in his hand, it does not matter much by what preliminary 
steps he has accomplished that end: and in very few words that correct position may be 
expressed. 

The racket should be held with its smooth face turned rather upwards, neither parallel 
nor at right angles to the floor, but at an angle between the two. This has sometimes 
been called an angle of 45^, sometimes more, sometimes less ; but, if the upper edge of the 
handle, so held, runs a shade lower than the division between his thumb and forefinger, 
the novice may be sure that he has conquered the first difficulty, that of getting the racket 
correctly placed in his hand. This, however, is not enough: he must not hold the racket 
as if it were an axe or a Cricket-bat, with fingers close together and thumb crossed over to 
meet them ; the grasp, though firm and tight to the utmost at the instant at which the ball 
b struck, if any force or effect is to be communicated to it, should till then be gentle, 
with the fingers slightly spread and the thumb used, not only as an opponent to them, but 
also as a director. (') A world of words is not worth one illustration ; and Plate 37 (*) will, 
perhaps, convey a far clearer notion of how the racket should be held than the best verbal 
explanation that could be given. 

The racket is seen here, uplifted for the coming stroke ; lightly held, it can yet be grasped 
instantaneously by fingers so arranged round its handle, with a strength sufficient for the most 
powerful blow which can be desired. Some players hold the racket very long, some very short, 
neither is wrong, neither is always right. Barre used to shift his racket continually in his 
hand, up and down, according to the stroke he had to play ; and some good players do so still. 
Mr. Lukin says that the old-fashioned way was to hold the racket long, the new-fashioned, 



(( 



0) Mentioned by Baroellon, p. 84, who calls thia 
un emeeUmU moyen powr avoir la grdc€ d'un e8tropi4" 
C) Mftny playera use a little powdered resin, mbbed 
an the palm, to giye a firmer grip ; others mb the handle 
of the lacket with bee's-waz. The latter is a poor 
milwtitiite for fha former, and makes a greasy mess of 
the handle. I am aware that one great player, at least. 



holds his raoket loosely at the moment of striking : 
this is a style that cannot be recommended to a be- 
ginner, howeyer, for it makes a greater amount of 
judgment necessary than the other style, and almost 
precludes the possibility of any severity of stroke. 

C) I owe this plate and the next to the admirable 
pencil of my friend, Mr. Henry Holiday. 
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short : in our day this has come to be reversed entirely, the old-fashioned players being those 
who hold their rackets shorter than the younger men. 

This, again, is not all. We have only seen here the preparation for the fore-hand stroke ; 
for striking the ball which is in the air, on the right hand of the striker. (^) It remains now to 
show how he should prepare for the back-hand stroke. 

It will not be enough for him to turn half round and present the other side of the racket, 
held as before, to a ball which is to be struck on his left hand. Plate 38 indicates the manner 
in which he should hold the racket for this stroke. 

Here it will be seen at a glance that the player has shifted the handle to a rather different 
angle from that at which he held it for the fore-hand stroke. He has allowed, in fact, the upper 
edge of the racket's head to fall over slightly in his hand, so that, its rojigh face now uppermost, 
it maintains the same angle with the floor which it showed in the other case with the smooth 
turned upwards. The fingers are still spread, but the thumb has all the brunt of the stroke to 
bear in this instance, and is exercised with greater strength of opposition than before, the 
fingers rather controlling the direction, than imparting the force, of the blow. 

The first question which here presents itself to an intelligent person is, — ^why should the 
racket be held at an angle, so as to strike the ball indirectly as it were, or without the full force 
which might be imparted with a racket held flat, or (more precisely) in a plane at right angles 
to the direction in which the ball is to be propelled ? In the answer to this lies one of the most 
precious secrets of Tennis : the object is to cut the ball, and that can only be effected, or hardly 
otherwise than, by striking with a racket inclined at that angle. For the present this answer 
must suffice : the explanation of it, and of cut, must be reserved for a later page. 

To familiarise the beginner with this way of holding the racket, which will certainly 
at first appear to him strange, unnatural, or even unnecessary, is now the duty of the instructor. 
He will also at the same time, teach him gradually to assume the proper attitudes for making 
all the easier and more frequently-occurring kinds of stroke. These will always, however, 
depend partly on the slowly and painfully-acquired power of judging the ball ; that is, of 
anticipating it, or foreseeing at what point it will offer the best, or (it may be) the only, chance 
of being met and returned. This power is one which it is given to very few players to acquire 
in the highest degree ; there are many who never get any appreciable, or more than a small, 
amount of it. Those who have it, owe its possession to a clear head, a keen eye, and the faculty 
of penetrating the design of their opponent, as shown by his movements and the manner in 
which he strikes the ball; to the power of observation necessary to inform them how that 
manner in which he struck the ball will act upon it and influence its course ; and to their 
general experience of the game, founded on innumerable results of this kind, watched, 
remembered, and applied systematically. These are powers and qualities of mind and body 
which every player cannot hope to possess or to combine. 

Apart, however, from all this, there are certain positions, in which if the player be easily 
and firmly placed, he will make some of the ordinary strokes with tolerable facility, after a few 
weeks or months of instruction. The rapidity of his progress must, of course, always depend 

■ 

(}) In these directions the player is always supposed to be right-handed ; for a left-handed player they most 
be exactly reversed, 
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on his natural aptitude. Few players rise to the foremost rank under the age of thirty-five, 
when their activity is beginning in most cases to leave them ; but there are some, and not a few 
among professional players, who play almost as well as they will ever do, five or ten years 
earlier than that. Their agility, and consequent power of recovery after misjudging the ball, 
counterbalance the mature judgment and knowledge of the combinations of Tennis, which 
come to them only in riper years, and make up for the loss of activity which they have begun 
to suffer. 

These positions the careful teacher will show to his pupil from the first; and he will 
endeavour to teach him gradually to throw himself naturally into one or other of them, 
according to the kind of stroke which presents itself : but these positions, without a multitude 
of elaborate illustrations, it would be almost impossible to put upon paper, with any hope 
of making them intelligible. Speaking broadly, however, for the fore-hand stroke, the player 
should, on the service-side, face the main wall ; he should generally avoid stiffness and fixity 
in every muscle and joint in his body ; he should keep himself balanced almost on the balls of 
his feet, ready to advance or retreat instantly, as his judgment may prove faulty in one or 
the other direction ; his feet should be separated by a distance of about 24 inches, and his 
knees should be slighly bent, and this last more because he will so be in a better position 
for making a sudden start in every conceivable direction than for any other reason. MutoMs 
mtUandia, with the right foot advanced instead of the left, and with his body turned to the 
galleries, the player, still on the service-side, will find himself in the attitude proper for 
making the back-hand stroke. For either, he should keep the knees not so much bent as 
flexible : he should be not so much poised actually on the ball of each foot as ready to assume 
that position at a moment's notice from his watchful eye, fixed on the ball which he means to 
strike. It is not possible to determine in words these and such questions of degree. The 
exact angle at which his feet should be set upon the floor of the Court, so as to ensure him 
the greatest stability, combined with this power of starting or turning instantaneously towards 
any other point than that which he faced before, can scarcely be inculcated except by a careful 
professor, on the spot : any man, however, who has ever been drilled, or who has learnt well 
how to dance, cannot be without the power of placing himself in such a manner as to be 
perfectly firm on his feet, while able to turn or start from his place as swiftly as he pleases 
in any desired direction. 

This attitude acquired, the pupil will next learn how to strike. Stooping, or bending 
towards it, with the racket held at the angle described, he need scarcely do more than strike 
almost horizontally forward a ball which bounds from the floor wiihin convenient reach. Here 
he must begin to acquire and exercise a little judgment. He must neither attempt to strike 
the ball while in front of him, or when beyond, or only just within, reach of his fully-extended 
arm : nor must he strike it when so near as to compel him to crook his arm so as io bring the 
wrist close, or even near, to his body. It will be long ere he learns to avoid falling 
occasionally into one of these extremes, but activity and the habit of being prepared and 
ready for an unexpected bound, or effect, of the ball will help him for some years to correct 
his judgment while there is time. One of the best exercises which the teacher can set him 
to practise is this : standing by the pupil, and rather behind him, he throws upon the end- 
pent-house ball after ball, first for the fore-hand, afterwards for the back-hand stroke, which 
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the pupil must watch in its descent, at it drops on the floor at last, and bounds before or 
behind him, or happily within the easy reach of his racket. Then he may strike, and not 
till then ; and this he should practise by the half -hour together. Another good kind of practice 
is tossing the ball against either side- wall, waiting for its bound, and then cutting it over the 
net. Both of these exercises are very useful in leading the beginner to time the ball. 

The next point for study is the direction in which the ball, when correctly judged, should 
be struck over the net, irrespective of the position of any adversary who might he there 
to receive it. The pupil will be taught at the very outset, that it is better for him so to place 
himself and so to strike as to be able to send the ball to the diagonally-opposite comer of 
the Tennis-court to that from which he struck it : and this for three reasons. The first is, that 
this stroke enables the striker to cut the ball in the purest manner, or even with that over-hand 
twist which he will shortly afterwards learn to be so valuable ; the second is, that the ball 
will thus be sent over the lowest point in the curve of the net-rope ; the third, that it is 
generally, and partly for these first two reasons, very difficult for his adversary to return, and 
likely to fall beyond his reach, and to make the shortest chases. He should not seek to cut 
the ball close over the net-rope ; there is no need to do that, and, by doing -it, he runs a 
great risk, which is quite unnecessary and secures no commensurate gain. 

After this, the teacher will present other strokes for his pupil to receive and return, 
and notably in the following manner. Leaving him either on the service or hazard-side, he 
will take a basket of balls to the other side, and he will cut them down to him on the floor, at 
different lengths, in different directions, with moderate strength and cut, and many, for practice 
sake, repeatedly on the same spot. Accompanied with proper directions as to the striking 
of the ball, and with patient, clear, and kindly criticism of the faults exhibited by the learner, 
there is no better mode of teaching open to the instructor. Unlimited patience on his part, 
however, as well as on that of the pupil, is a quality without which success is scarcely 
attainable. This practice may be kept up, especially after intervals of absence from the Court, 
with the greatest advantage, by amateurs far more advanced than the novice for whom these 
hints are designed. 

Having come thus far on the way towards understanding how to make the Tennis-stroke, 
the beginner may reasonably expect to know what is the effect produced by it upon the ball, and 
why it is desired to produce that effect. The first of these questions is easily answered by 
reference to the diagram, Plate 39. Here A B D is the ball, and B B the plane in which the 
racket is brought into contact with it, at one of the angles at which cut can be imparted to it. 
If struck simply forwards in the direction X Y by a racket held at this angle, the ball will 
receive a slight rotatory motion, as shown by the arrows, in the direction C B A. If, however, 
the racket be moved quidkly downwards and forwards, but still kept parallel with its original 
plane B B, its action on the ball, evidently, will be more severe, and the ball's rotatory motion 
will be swifter. If, again, with as much or with more force, so as to obtain a satisfactorily- 
strong forward-motion, the racket be applied at a lower point (nearer to C) on the circumference 
of the ball, a yet more rapid rotation of the ball may be obtained than by the former strokes. 
It is clear, of course, that when this last is done, the plane B B must approach more nearly 
than before to being parallel with the floor. Hence arises the greater difficulty of this 
particular kind of stroke. 
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Wliat an endless variety of play, with the object of producing the same kind of effect, 
but indefinitely varied in degree, is here offered to the novice! If he will reflect that, 
according to the preose point at which he strikes the ball between D and 0, and to the 
proportion between the forward and downward-movements of his racket at the moment of 
striking, such will be the amoimt of rotation imparted to the ball, he will recognise that an 
immense power is offered to him by this Tennis-stroke, the pure cut. What then is the first 
effect of the rotation thus communicated P It is this ; the ball, though impelled, in intention, 
apparently in the direction X Y, rises slowly in its flight through the air in a curve shown 
(but exaggerated) on the diagram as X Z. (}) 

This, however, is not one of the primary objects of the cut It is, indeed, far from being 
useless to the striker, since it helps many a ball to pass a foot over the net which, without its 
aid, would not have passed at all ; but this is not its only, nor its chief, use. Those who have 
played at billiards, or have thrown forward into the air a hoop to which they have given a 
backward-rotation such as I have described above, will see at once what effect is sure to follow 
when the Tennis-ball is struck as a billiard-ball is struck when screw is imparted to it, or as a 
hoop is made to revolve in a direction contrary to that of its flight. As soon as the Tennis- 
ball drops upon the floor, the resistance which it meets will check its onward flight and make 
it rise more rapidly than it would otherwise have risen. Its further course will be seen in 
the diagram, Plate 40. 

Here it appears that a ball which, not having been cui^ drops at A upon the floor of a 
Tennis-court, and bounds to the point D on the battery of the dedans, will rebound and fall 
at the point E on the floor. On the other hand, a ball struck with the same force as that, but 
with a sufficient cut at the same time, will, after dropping at A, rise more quickly, and so 
attain a higher point B on the battery, where its rotatory motion will still act upon it, as 
shown by the arrow, and will bring it down again, to fall at the point C, four yards nearer 
to the battery than the first. These distances are chosen of a somewhat excessive degree of 
difference, though they are tiur from being unfair, or even uncommonly seen. 

This is a result of the highest value to the Tennis-player, as he will soon see, when he 
begins to play the game ; and this result is obtained by the pure cut. 

When, however, the ball is struck a little on either side,(') another series of effects is 
produced. If the diagram (Plate 39) be turned half round, so that the figure 2 comes to the 

0) Thia is due to the pressure of the air, on the under- : also the pressure of the air, is greater than if there 
hemisphere of the ball, B C D, being greater than the ' were no rotation ; while on the upper side, BAD, the 



preaaure on the upper hemisphere, BAD. The reason 
of this differenoe of pressure may be roughly given as 
follows. It ia dear that the general effect of the air- 
pressure on the ball is the same as if the boil, while 
rotating in the manner indicated, be supposed to be 
otherwise at reat, and the air be aupposed to flow uni- 
formly past the ball in the direction opposite to that of 
the baU's forward-motion, and with a Telocity equal to 
the Telocity of the ball. The ball being Tory rough, it 
must, when rotating, be supposed to carry a certain 
amount of air round with it. Now, on the under-side, 
BCD, the uniform flow of air past the ball is impeded 
by thia motion of the air due to the ball's rotation : the 
deoattj of the air in these under-parts, and therefore 



rcTerse efiFeots occur. The uniform flow of air is 
assisted by the motion of the air due to the ball's 
rotation ; and the density and pressure of the air are, 
therefore, less than if there were no rotation. On the 
whole, the difiFerence of the pressures on the upper and 
under-sides, causes the ball to rise slightly. The 
greater the amount of rotation, the greater will be the 
difference of the pressures ; and, therefore, the speed 
of the flight being constant, the amount of the ball's 
rise in a giTCn distance is in proportion to the speed 
of its rotation. (I owe this explanation to a mathe- 
matical friend.) 

(^ t.e. On either aide of the Tertical plane through 
the centre of the ball and the direction of its motion. 
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bottom, the effect will be seen of striking the ball, fore-handed on the right nde, the 
racket being again moved forwards, parallel with its original plane. This can onlj be aoeom- 
plished by striking the ball rather higher on its lower hemisphere than for the cut; and 
the stroke is, therefore, called the over-hand cut or (more properly) iwisL Here the aune 
deflection towards Z will be produced. If struck on the left side, the ball will be similaih 
deflected in a curve towards the opposite side. As this can only be done bj striking the 
ball from below, it is called the under-hand twist, (^) 

If again, as is usually the case, either of these side-cuts, or (more properly) twitUy be 
allied to the pure cut, the result will be mixed, and its effect in proportion to the relative 
amounts of cut and twist given to the ball. If the ball be more twisted than cut, it 
will be more deflected laterally than forced to rise in the air, or retarded and limited in its 
bound ; and vice versa. 

Here, again, is opened to the player a vista of an infinite variety of effects to be produced 
by the blending of cut and twist in various proportions. 

In order to avoid confusion, the effects of the two twists have been explained above at 
given by the fore-hand stroke : it must not, of course, be overlooked that, when given by the 
back-hand, the results are exactly the reverse of these. If struck on its left side, the ball is 
deflected to the right, and the twist is over-hand \ if struck on the right, the ball fliea 
in a curve towards the left, and the twist is of the uTtder-hand kind. 

What, then, is the behaviour of the twisted ball on reaching the floor, or dropping^ as it 
is now called? This will be seen as clearly as may be in the next diagram, Plate 41. Heie< 
are shown the flights of three balls struck in three different manners. They are supposed 
to have been played into the back-hand corner of the service-side from that part of thie 
liazard-side where an ordinary service is received. They are all supposed to drop* at the point 
X. The one which has received the under-hand twist flies rapidly to the gallery-wall| 
following the direction of its deflection, as explained above, and striking that wall, there- 
fore, at a nearer point. A, than either of the others. It is driven thither by the resistance of 
the floor to its rotation. From the gallery- wall it flies off to the dedans- wall, which it strikes 
at A. From thence it rebounds and falU at the point A on the floor, wider from the gallery- 
wall than the others for the same reason of its rotation, which it has not yet entirely lost, and 
further from the dedans-wall because it usually has not so much of the pure cut allied with 
it as either of those. If it had as much cut, the point at which it reaches the floor would be 
nearer, because its direction is, on account of its rotation, rather from the side- wall than from 
the end- wall ; but this does not commonly happen. 

B B B is the course of a purely-cut ball, meeting the two walls, and falling at B nearer 
to the dedans-wall because none of its cut has been sacrificed in exchange for twist, and midway 
between the other two, for the same reason. 

The course of the ball which has been cut, or rather twisted, by the over-hand stroke is 
through the points COG. It is longer than the other two in reaching the gallery- wall, to 



(}) Whon looked at from behind, the nnder-hand-twisted 
ball appears to revolye, as it moves away, in the same 
direotion as the hands of a watch, the rotation being about 
an axis drawn (roughly speaking) in the direotion of its 



flight, but (more precisely) rather half-way between 
that and its vertical axis : the rotation of the over-hand- 
twisted ball is in an exactly opposite direction, abont an 
axis much more nearly vertioiJ than in the former oaee. 
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which it then clings more closely ; (}) it strikes the dedans- wall somewhat lower, and comes out 
from it rather further than the purely- cut ball ; and consequently falls at a point on the floor 
rather more distant. 

The exact reverse of the effects produced by the over-hand and under-hand twists in the 
back-hand comer of the service-side, as shown in Plate 41, will be seen when those strokes are 
played into the fore-hand comer of the same side. This will appear pretty clearly on inspection 
of the diagram, Plate 42. 

Of three balls, all dropping at the point X, the course of that one which has received the 
over-hand twist is shown as A A A, that of the under-hand-twisted one as C C C, and that of 
the simply-cut one, between those two, as B B B. In this case, the first is that which comes 
out the widest from the main wall ; the second, that which clings to it most closely, and returns 
towards it from the dedans-wall. The reason for these effects is still to be found in the rotatory 
motion of the ball, which decides its course after impact on the surface of wall or floor. 

On the other hand, if the ball, after dropping at X, strike the dedans-wall first, all these 
effects will, in each case, be exactly reversed again. In the back-hand comer of the service-side 
(see Plate 41), the course of an imder-hand-twisted ball, which first strikes the point C, or a little 
above it, on the dedans- wall, will bring it back nearly to C on the floor. That of an over-hand- 
twisted baU will be to a point rather lower than A on the dedans-wall, from which it will break 
back towards the gallery- wall, falling between it and the point C on the floor. 

The reverse of this will happen in the fore-hand comer, as will readily be seen must be 
the case. 

If, then, the player is to be prepared to return balls which may boimd from floor to wall, 
and back again, in any of these almost infinitely- varied ways, it is not hard to believe that he 
must be always on the alert, must watch his adversary's every movement, and penetrate his 
design if possible, so as to foresee the direction in which he will play the ball, and the point 
at which he will make his attack ; he must also observe minutely the very manner in which his 
adversary strikes the ball, so as to be aware instantly and instinctively, for there is no time for 
reasoning, whether the ball is merely cut, and how much cut, and whether it has had any twist 
imparted to it, what that twist was, and what was the amount of it. To some players, I have 
said, all this, or much of it, comes almost by nature, or is easily acquired and cultivated by 
practice. To others, and they form by far the largest number of Tennis-players, it comes by 
slpw degrees, grows imperceptibly through a course of many years, appears to be lost by the 
desuetude of a few months, and is with difficulty recovered. Even the change from one 
Tennis-court to another, with the slight differences of light, of proportions, or of construction, 
that exist between the various Courts, is enough to perplex the judgment of all but the most 
practised and expert, imtil familiarised with the new arena by a fortnight's play. 

There is yet one more source from which the ball derives twist, (*) one more difficulty for 



(^) Its angle of incidence is less, and, therefore, the 
BoglB of rebound is leas, setting aside the effects of spin. 
There is [$ee aboye, p. 174, n. (^)] allied with right. 
handed (or trnder-hand) twist always a certain amount 
of right-handed tpin (t.e., rotation about a yertical aiis) : 
•imilarly, with l^t-handed (or over-hand) twist there is 
assooiated mnoh left-handed jpin. The effect of the «piii, 



on hittinsT the side-wall, is easily gathered from what 
has gone before, with reference to the rising of a cut 
ball from the floor. 

(^) Or, more properly, spin, bnt not pure spin, as the 
ball, in this stroke, is generally stmok somewhat 
upwards, and the axis about which it rotates is, there- 
fore, not vertioaL 
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the judgment to overcome. It lies in the effect produced by what is called hoasHng the balL 
This technical word, not to be found in any dictionary with the meaning which is attached to it 
in the language of Tennis, is doubtless a mere appropriation of the French term hoste. This 
is applied in French Courts to that portion of the main wall which is nearest to the dedans ;(}) 
not because there is any Iximp or protuberance there, but because, at the distance of eight or 
ten feet from the dedans, there used to be a line of smooth stone-work from which the baJl 
rebounded with greater rapidity than from the rest of the wall, composed as that generally 
was of rag-stone, covered usually with stucco. The stroke itself was called the coup de basse, 
from which, I suppose,. English players came to speak of it as a hossedf hosted, or boasted stroke. 
French players limit the term to that particular stroke by which the ball is made to bound or 
glance from that part of the main wall into the dedans, and call all other strokes which are 
played off the main wall or opposite side- wall, coups de bricole. We have no such distinction, 
but call them all boasts or boasted balls indifferently, whether struck from one or the other side 
of the net, towards the dedans or away from it. 

The behaviour of the boasted ball is very strange to the unaccustomed eye.(') Plate 48^ 
representing roughly the plan of a Tennis-court, gives some idea of this, though purposely 
exaggerated, in order to give clearness to the diagram. The ball is supposed to be struck 
at the point. A, in the direction A B, meeting the main wall at B. It is done simply, 
without cut or twist of any kind. From its contact with the wall the ball immediately acquires 
a strong right-handed spin about a nearly-vertical axis. This rotation, for the reasons 
given above, causes it to follow a slightly curved course to C, where it drops upon the floor. 
From that point, since it has lost but little of its spin, it bounds to the grille- wall, which 
it meets at D ; and from D the residue of spin makes it break back towards E. Can anything 
more puzzling be offered to the unformed and uninformed judgment of a young player than 
this incredibly-paradoxical series of bounds? Seeing the ball coming towards him, though 
in a curving flight, from B to C, as he runs to meet it, he expects it to continue in the same 
line ; but no ! It suddenly avoids him, and maliciously bounds away to D. Should he be 
active and persevering, he leaps after it, thinking that now it must adhere to the new 
direction it has chosen, and cannot again elude him; but he has no sooner arrived there 
than the ball deceives him again completely, and frustrates his attempt by rebounding into 
his face or upon his body ! And though he may soon master this in theory, it will be 
long before he will be able calmly and coolly to appreciate the amount of spin which tlie 
ball has received, from which these curious results arise, and which depend on the strength 
with which it was struck, the angle at which it was boasted, the degree of roughness of 
the main wall, and, — another element of difficulty, — the manner in which it was originally 
struck. For, though the effects indicated above are produced without cut or twist, yet 
they will be modified by either of these ; the former, though seldom used, will retard the 
ball's flight and bounds, and cause it to fall more abruptly from the grille-wall; the over- 
hand twist, as seldom added to the boast as the pure cut, will yet, when used, whether 
intentionally or unintentionally, lessen those effects, and tend to bring the ball nearer again 



C) De GarBanlt, p. 26. 

O An interesting paper, or note, On the Irregular 
Flight of a Tennu-baU, by Lord Bayleigh, F.B.S., ex- 



plaining the flight of the boasted ball, was printed in 
The Meeeenger of MiUhematieef New Seriea; No. 78, 
1877. 
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to the main wall in its fall; but the under-hand twist will sensibly increase those effects, 
and will, therefore, be yeiy serviceable in adding to the adversary's difficulty of judging 
the stroke. This is often put in practice with great effect by John Tompkins, who 
frequently, indeed, uses the under-hand twist to assist him in placing the ball, or 
to increase the difficulty of returning it, as did aUo the late M. Mosneron. The latter 
employed it constantly, especially when giving the odds of Umch-no^lde'WaUs, in order to 
keep the ball deceptiTely near to the side- wall without touching it. 

Plate 44 shows the course of a ball boasted into the fore-hand comer of the hazard- 
side, a little hard to judge at first, but soon learnt by the beginner, and easy to the moderate 
player. The ball, though it returns somewhat abruptly to D, as in the former case, and 
then breaks back to E, yet comes out again so sharply from E as to afford plenty of time to 
the striker, who, as soon as he has acquired a little power of calculating its coursj and 
placing himself for the stroke, cannot fail to return it with ease. 

Plate 45, however, gives a diagram which represents the flight of a similarly -boasted 
ball, which is much more difficidt to judge, and remains, one may almost say, as hard to 
return after twenty years' play as ever, when well placed in the comer, of which it must 
strike the galleiy-wall before reaching the grille-wall. It is not easy to show this peculiar 
and most puzzling stroke on paper. The ball, after striking the galleiy-wall at C, proceeds 
to the point D on the grille- wall ; from that point it returns to the gallery-wall at E, and clings 
closely to it, allowing no room for the striker to play, even when he has correctly judged its 
course ; and here it finally falls dead, its impetus entirely killed by the resistance of the two 
waUs to its rapid rotation. The apparent mysteiy of this stroke is easily explained by the spin, 
to which similar effects have been traced in former cases ; the peculiar difficulty of returning it 
is due to the want of room for the racket between the walls and the bound of the ball. 

This, from the hazard-side, was formerly a favourite stroke with old Barre, particularly 
in a four-handed or three-handed game ; it enabled him to put the ball behind and out of 
the reach of the Yolley of the forward player, while it was almost equally out of reach 
of the partner who was playing back. 

It is not, however, possible to give instructions which shall guide the beginner through 
all the intricate combinations which may arise from balls cut, twisted, and boasted, struck at 
various angles, with various strength, and dropping on the floor at various distances from 
the end and side- walls ; nor will his teacher, at least for some time, give him any such difficult 
strokes to judge as those described above. He will rather seek to place the ball, with 
moderate strength, on either side of him, now to his fore-hand, and now to his back-hand, and 
only slightly cut. The cut ball comes with a spin on it which renders it very difficult to 
the beginner ; it seems to fall heavy on his racket, and almost to turn it in his hand. Much 
must, of course, depend in this preliminary stage on the peculiar disposition of the pupil ; and 
the teacher has usually in Tennis, as in other and more serious matters, to adapt his instruction 
to the requirements of his scholar. Some young players, even though they come fresh to 
the game, untainted with the traditions of Eackets, begin with certain faults which it is 
the first duty of the teacher to correct. It may be, for instance, that they have an apparently 
insuperable difficulty in making the back-handed stroke in the proper manner, that is, purely, 
without imparting that under-hand twist which frustrates any attempt to cut the ball at 
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the same time. Those who have began in the Backet-conrt, find it very hard to avoid striking 
the ball while it is still in front of them, the inevitable result of which is that they twist every 
stroke, both fore and back-handed. There is scarcely any ^ult so difficult to eradicate as this, 
becanse it is usually become an ingrained feature of the player's judgment. He places himself 
facing the net, rather than the side-wall as he should do, and, in order to return the ball at all, 
he is obliged to strike it before it reaches that point between him and the side-wall, the only 
one at which he can strike so as to cut it purely. 

Here a word may be said to the teacher, who too often overlooks the &ct that it is owing 
to want of judgment that his pupil has struck a ball incorrectly, because he mistook its 
direction or its speed, and was, therefore, incorrectly placed for returning it. It is right, 
of course, that the teacher should continually insist on the time-honoured precepts, — §toap, and 
8Uj^)port the head of (he racket; and, if he has judged the ball fairly well, the player will 
doubtless, by following those two pieces of advice, make an unexceptionable stroke in returning it. 
If, however, he has made but a slight error in his calculation of the ball's flight and bound, he 
will find himself in a wrong position with regard to it ; and necessity will force him to invent, 
on the spur of the moment, some new way of getting the ball over the net. In the heat of 
the contest, even if it be only with his teacher (for, in all players who care to improve, Vamowr 
propre is generally engaged), he will throw to the winds all that he has learned, or his 
instructor has sought to teach, about the right way to hold himself and his racket, to wait, to 
strike, <&c., in the all-absorbing desire to return the balL Let the teacher, theu) while repeating 
his directions, in themselves invaluable, strive at the same time to cultivate the judgment 
of his pupil ; nothing can compare in importance with that quality, without which the greatest 
address in striking is absolutely worthless. Mr. Lukin, the author of the little anonymous 
treatise On Tennie (1822), — ^from which I shall now have to quote occasionally, so well has 
he expressed nearly all the best advice that can be given on the practical side of this subject, — 
says : '' A marker may be expected also so far to anticipate the judgment of the ball as to put 
the yoimg Player on his guard, by directing him to retreat or advance, as the occasion may 
require, and to stoop when necessary. (Note. The words * She stoops to conquer * have often 
been humorously and well applied to Players at Tennis, for they can hardly stoop too much, 
particularly for balls on the floor ; but they are never to sink down so low as to lose the power 
of recovering their natural position readily and with ease.)*' This stooping, and the keeping of 
the head of the racket above the line of the wrist, go together : the latter, in fact, necessary as it 
is to the proper cutting of the ball, depends partly on the former; and yet the word stoop expresses 
but feebly the attitude and action which must be acquired and practised. The head must not 
be bent down, as by a person who stoops over a desk : nor should the knees be imdidy bent, so 
as to bring the player into an ungainly and weak position, rather like squatting than stooping, 
from which he would find it impossible to recover ** readily and with ease." It must be a 
general bending of the body forwards, and towards the ball, which should always be met, 
not waited for : no joint should be in a rigid position, but every muscle should help the stroke, 
by throwing the weight of the whole body into it. 

This is the general rule : to this, of course, there are exceptions. There will be many balls 
in every set, which a player can hardly reach in time to allow him to place himself properly and 
go through all the movements of a perfect stroke, though practised players contrive to execute 
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all the most necessary parts of it, even under great difficulties. Cases, however, often arise, in 
which the greatest executants have to rush to the ball, and to forget all about iupporting the 
head of the racket. It is, indeed, not possible to keep it up for strokes at a distance and near 
to the floor ; and I have many times heard Barre say this, and deride the unvarying precept as 
foolish, because impossible to obey. To strike the ball naturally with the racket at the right 
inclination, this was the sum of Barre's teaching ; and wonderfully did he himself carry out and 
typify the natural and easy stroke : but, as was once said by a great master of natural and easy 
style in music, ^' Questo facile, quanto difficile ! " A beginner who shall try to acquire facility 
without paying attention to the ordinary rules, taught him by a good instructor, will soon find 
that he must learn to walk before he can hope to run, and had better learn first the rudiments, 
and afterwards seek to gain ^kdlity in applying them. 

When he has spent some hours, two or three times a week, in gentle practice with his 
teacher, as recommended above, — ^^dota^e as the French call it, — ^he will be ready to learn 
something of the game. As this, however, while he has yet so many things to remember, may 
appear to him rather complicated and perplexing, on account of the chases, of which at present 
he knows nothing, he cannot do better than begin by playing Long Fives, called in France 
Besles. 

It is doubtless from this French term, which signifies the keeping up, or repetition, 
of the ball from side to side of the net, that we get our English word re^f, with the same 
meaning. (^). 

In the game of Long Fives (') all the ordinary rules of Tennis are observed, except only 
those which refer to chases. It is a capital game, though no longer played frequently in this 
country. As nearly every ball must be returned, and cannot be left to make a chase, great 
activity is necessary in order to play it well ; and, as it relieves the young player of the need to 
remember these chases, it is the best form of the game for him to learn at the outset. 

I have known some players of very advanced fornix and especially the late M. Mosneron, 
exceedingly fond of this game. It was a great exhibition of Tennis in former days, a game 



0) B. Kaies, in liis Olossary (London, New Edition, 
1850), giTes " Best .... the phrase of a rsitf at tennis, 
by whioh they seem to mean a match or set ; ** but in 
this he is mistaken, as is evident from the passage he 
himself quotes : 

For wit is like a rest. 
Held np at tennis, which men do the best 
With the beet gamesters. 

(Beanmont, Letter to B. Johnson, X., 866.) 

Here the meaning is exactly parallel with that whioh is 
usually given to the word in Tennis, and very like the 
nse of band^ (see abore, pp. 57, 85 n., 94 n., 95, 96), 
as in bandying words or jests, borrowed similarly from 
this and other games, in whioh the ball is passed to 
and fro over a line. The French Dictionaries eriye Bests, 
terms de Jeti de Pawns, Donner le rests d ^fueZ^'im, 
hU pousser la haUe de teUe sorts qu*il ne ptnsse la 
renvoyeir, Ex. Js Vai at donn4 son rests (E. Littr^). 
Here again, howerer, the word is defined by a writer 
evidently unfamiliar with Tennis ; and a better explana- 
tion is quoted by Mr. Lokin, supporting the view that it 
desoribeB the " spaoe of time during whioh the ball is 



kept alive," i.e, rests en jeu, or is, " in other words, 
returned without intermission from one Player to the 
other. Bests se dit au jeu de Paums, quand quelqu*un 
joue si hien qy/U renvoye Urns Iss coups, et que e*est enfin 
VAdversaire qvAfaxt lafauie — * Cet hornmejoue mieuK que 
vous, il vous donnera voire reste.' * lis ont jou4 un heau 
reste,' pour dire its ss sont renvoyds plusieurs fois 
V^tevf.** Mr. Lukin, unfortunately, omits the name of 
his authority. The author of the article in the Edinburgh 
Beview (on Lusio Pila/ris), to which allusion has been 
already made on an early page (p. 64), is clearly in error in 
spelling this word wrest, and deriving it from wrestle. 
There is no authority for this, nor even for the much 
more ingenious conjecture, made by Mr. 8. Smith 
Travers in his Treatise on Tennis (see p. 56, et passim), 
that it comes from the Italian ressa. The derivation 
is evidently from the French, as shown above. 

(^ The origin of this name is unknown; unless, 
indeed, it was first applied to a game such as is described 
by John Nichols (Progresses of Queen Eli»aheth) in a 
passage quoted early in this work (p. 53), in which men 
are said to have ** played, five to five, with the hand-ball, 
at bord and oord." 
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played by him against the two markers in the Court at Paris : but thej used to complain that 
it wore out a set of balls on each occasion ! 



In Tennis proper the two sides are so well balanced that most players hesitate which to 
choose, and are mainly guided by the estimate they form of their own powers: a player who 
thinks his first-stroke better than his service^ if he have the choice, will very properly select the 
hazard-side ; and, of course, vice verad. 

In Long Fives, owing to the want of chases, no such exact balance exists. The game is 
variously counted, sometimes eleven-up, sometimes eight. In France, where it is more generally 
played than here, the game is always eight-up ; and the hazard-side is there always reckoned as 
worth three out of that number. Granting that this estimate of its value is correct, it would 
be worth 4| when the game is scored eleven-up ; the players in each case being supposed to be 
equal in all respects. It is evident, however, that if one has a better service or first-stroke 
than the other, this balance is necessarily vitiated in proportion to the superiority enjoyed by 
that player. Eight-up is the best game. 

As in Tennis proper, the choice of sides is decided by spinning(^) a racket in the air. In 
Long Fives, the winner of the spin, if he have confidence in his powers of service, will choose 
the service-side, because he will receive three points in the game of eight : should he, however, 
fear the first-stroke of his adversary, or think his own first-stroke better than his service, he will 
qhoose the hazard-side, although he will have to concede three points at the beginning of each 
game. After a game has been played, it is usual to change sides ; but this is a mere matter of 
agreement between the players. 

Beginning, then, on the service-side, the server takes two or three balls in his left, his 
racket in his right hand, and proceeds to serve. I have seen players (as, for instance, Barre 
himself), who held as many as five, or even six, balls in the left hand ; but this is only possible 
with an exceptionally large grasp, and is no advantage. There is an advantage in having a 
reserve of one or two in the hand, in case the server should give a fault ; for he can then serve 
again immediately from the place where he is standing, without having to return to the ball- 
trough to get another ball, and so annoying his adversary by useless delay ; moreover, by the very 
fault which he has given, he has ascertained the range, and can now serve again fearlessly. 

As to the service itself, as some special instructions must be given on that head, it will not 
be well to interrupt this description of the game in order to indicate the best methods of 
delivering it. It will be enough to say that the player who has to serve may stand at any 
point he may choose between the dedans and the net, and may strike the ball in any way he 
pleases, so that he strike it only once, and provided it fulfil the following conditions. It mu8t(*) 
touch the service-pent-house, (') and must drop in the service-court. It may previously touch 
the service- wall or any other part of the side pent-house, or it may pitch on the pent-house and 



(') See Definition of spin, and Law 2. 

(-) See Laws 8-10. 

(^) Thia tenn, and all those which aze applied to 



other parts of the Court, will be fonnd, folly explained, 
in the Desoription (above, pp. 115 — 122) and in the 
Definitions. 
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then touch the semce-wall ; or it may touch the grille-pent-house, end-wall, or grille-wall, 
before dropping in the sernoe-court: but it must not previously touch any other part of the 
Oourt, — ^the roof, floor, walls, net, pent-houses, play-line, or windows, &c. If it drop on one of 
the lines which define the service-court, it is counted as having dropped within it ; these lines 
are the service-line and the pass-line. 

If the server fiul to hit the ball at all, or send it into the net, this is called a JoaM : 
similarly, if he send it into a galleiy-opening, up to the roof, down upon the floor, or so that 
it drops short of the service-line,— anywhere, in fact, but just where it is specified above that 
he may send it, — ^the service is not q(H)d ; it is a faM, A ^ult may not be rt^twrned by the 
striker-out ; the ball is not yet in-play. The server, therefore, may proceed at once to serve 
again, as soon as he sees that his adversary is ready. He should not be too quick in 
serving again after a ^ult. The striker-out usually has to dear his Court of the ball which the 
server has hjlmfcniU placed there. If near the net, this will often be removed by the marker ; 
but it more frequently devolves upon the player himself to keep his side free from any balls 
lying about, and it is highly important that he should so, for reasons that will soon appear. 

Much in Tennis is left to courtesy, though this is less studied now then formerly ; yet it is 
still customary to allow the striker-out to say that he is '' not ready " for a service, if it be 
delivered when his attention is otherwise engaged, and then "that service is counted for 
nothing." Now, though Tennis is played by gentlemen and professional players, who are almost 
invariably, at least in these days, governed by the laws of honour, it is just conceivable that a 
dishonest player, in order to draw a match or to gain time, might perversely continue to declare 
himself " not ready " for the service. The law, therefore, rules that, after one such refusal, 
having been asked if he is ready, and " having declared himself ready, the striker-out may not 
similarly refuse a second service." In case of a dispute, however, on this or any other point in 
the game, the players have always their remedy, — ^the appeal to the marker ; and, should he be 
uncertain how to decide, or fail to satisfy either of them by his decision, there remains the final 
appeal to '' the dedans," that is, the spectators in the dedans. On this subject, again, a few 
more words must be said at a later period. 

It may, for the sake of illustration, be supposed that the next ball delivered by the server 
complies with all the conditions except one : it touches the service-pent-house, perhaps after 
touching the service-wall, then rolls round upon the grille-pent-house, and drops somewhere 
between the pass-line and the tambour- wall, — ^within the pass-court, in fact ; this is called a paea^ 
and counts nothing for either player. It removes, however, and annuls the previous ^ult ; and 
the server has to recommence. He now delivers, perhaps, another ^ult, failing once more in some 
respect to send the ball within the limits prescribed : this is still only counted as his first fault, 
and he serves again. If he now give yet another fault he is said to hee a ttroke, and one 
point is consequently scored to his adversary : the Score is now 1 to 0, usually called one to love, 
or (more shortly) one love. 

Let us now go to the other side, where the striker-out stands. He waits patiently while 
the server gives faults and passes : he must watch him and his service with all his attention, but 
he has nothing else to do, until he receives a service which is good, that is, has touched the 
service-pent-house and dropped in the service-court. If he has observed the manner in which 
this service was delivered, and the subsequent course of the ball, he will be able to judge its 
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bound, and will sncoeed in making bis fifnt-^ibrohe^ tbe return of tbe service. This must be made 
in accordance witb the Laws 11 — 18, which govern retwm. Should he send the ball into the 
net, or into any of the openings on his own side of the net, or against walls, floor, roof, or any 
other part of the Court, so that it do not pass the net, he in turn is said to lose a stroke, and a point 
is scored to his adversarj, the server : Score, 1 aU, Similarly, if he return the ball over the net, 
but too high, so that it goes md^f^cowrty he aUo loses the stroke. He must strike the ball before 
it touches the floor a second time, or, in modem parlance, /a22t. He may strike it while in the 
air (a volley), or at any point in its bound, or (as a "kalf -volley) immediately after it has dropped, 
and before it has had time to leave the floor more than two or three inches. He may boast it 
against the wall on either side of him, or even, when in difficulties, against the wall at his 
back, — ^that is, any part of the end- wall, — or may pitch it upon the side-pent-house, — anyhow, 
in fact, so that he get it over, to the opposite side of the net. If the ball should touch the net 
in passing, the value of the return is in novtise impaired by that : it is still counted good. If, 
again, the ball, thus returned by the striker-out, erUer Q) any opening on the other side of the 
net (that is, on the service-side), from the line-opening to the last gallery (inclusive), it counts for 
nothing, and the stroke is annulled, or d remeittre, as the French say, — ^to be played over again. 
If it enter the dedans, however, it wins the stroke at all times for the striker-out. 

Should the ball have been returned by the latter, it now becomes the duty of the server to 
return it again. Like the striker-out, he must do this in accordance with the Laws on this 
point : the return of each player is governed by the same rules. Again, as the striker-out wins 
a stroke and scores a point every time that he causes the ball to enter the dedans, so does the 
server whenever he can send the ball into the grille or into the winning-gallery. If, on the 
other hand, either player fail to return the ball, or return it into the net, or out-of-court, he 
loses a stroke, — that is to say, his adversary scores a point. Each scores the points he gains 
(or his adversary loses), whether he be server or striker-out at the time. 

It has been said above that the galleries on the service-side count for nothing in Long Fives ; 
those on the hazard-side (except the winning-gallery) are similarly of no value. A ball struck 
into any of them annuls the whole rest, from the service to the stroke by which the ball was 
made to enter the gallery. 

The same happens when the ball fade short of the last-gallery-line or service-line, or 
rebounds from either end- wall, so as to faU between either of those lines and the net ; these, 
and the pass-line, are the only lines upon the floor which have any significance in Long Fives. A 
ball, in return, which /aZ2a upon the last-gallery-line, must be counted as null, because the lines 
correspond to the galleries, which are valueless in this game ; but as, in service, a ball dropping 
on the service-line is good, as usual, and must be returned, so also, in return, a ball/a0ifi^ upon 
that line is good, because the line corresponds with the winning-gallery. 

Each player, then, the ball being once started in-play, does his utmost first to return 
it, and secondly to make his return such as his opponent may find most difficult to return 
again. 

The attack belongs first to the server, and it will presently be shown how he can make the 
most of his opportunity; he has the ball in hand, he knows his own strongest service or 

O Sm Definition. 
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Berrioes, and the weakest parts in the defence of his adTersarj. He can, therefore, choose the 
manner of attack, which is a very gpreat advantage ; if he throw this away, or fail to put it to 
the best use, he makes over the opportunity to the striker-out. So-called because he drikei-oui 
(Fr. prime) f the latter has now the fint-wtroke, which, unless the service be difficult, allows 
him a large choice, — whether he will play the ball with cut or twist into either comer of 
the server's side, away from him as far as possible, or to that side, generally the back-hand, 
which he knows to be the hole in his armour ; or, perhaps, direct to his feet, a half- volley, very 
difficult to all young players ; or, again, whether he will force for the dedans. The latter stroke 
he may accomplish in several ways. He may either strike, full and strong, for that opening, 
with what is called the direct force ; or he may boast his force off the main wall into the fore- 
hand comer ; or, again, he may boast it into the back-hand comer from the service-walL This 
last, though not commonly practised, is a very useful stroke with some services, which it would 
be difficult to return otherwise. So the struggle goes on, each player doing his best to prevent 
the ball from faXUng on his own side of the last-galleiy-line or service-line, and to force his 
opponent, by all fair means of attack, to allow it iofaU on his side. Each failure of the one is 
scored a point to the other ; each stroke into a winning-opening is scored a point to the striker ; 
and every ball which either falls short or enters a gallery (except always the winning-gallery) 
counts for nothing. 

Whichever player first scores eight points wins the game. 

Long Fives is a game, obviously, which requires a high degree of activity, while it is, at 
the same time, extremely simple : these two characteristics particularly recommend it to the 
young player. To pass the ball over the net incessantly and without fail, — that is the whole 
secret of the game. Of course, if a player can give his opponent a difficult stroke, so much 
the better ; he will either have the next stroke very easy, or his opponent will, perhaps, not 
even succeed in returning the ball to him at ail. In return lies, however, the surest way to 
success ; and the power of return is difficult of acqxdsition. Many players soon get a fairly-severe 
first-stroke, others a moderately-telling service ; a good return is less common, especially when 
made in proper Tennis Cushion, and is usually the result of some years' practice. It is not very 
hard to learn to get a good many balls over, if the player is not particular about how he does 
it; by dropping the head of the racket, and by playing every ball no matter where it be 
in relation to his own position, just when and where he can get his racket to it, he will succeed, 
if possessed of a good eye and much activity, in making an amazing number of returns. 
These will not, however, be cut : they will be either only patted, as it were, with the racket, in 
order to make them /oZZ a good lengthy and will so be nothing but easy to the opponent ; or they 
will rebound from the end-wall so as to be equally easy, or even io fall between the last-gaUery- 
line and net, harmless and nulL They will never decide a stroke, though they may tire out the 
adversary. The most telling strokes at Long Fives are either forces for the winning-openings, 
—dedans, grille, and winning-galleiy, — or hard cuts into the comers. The latter come out 
frequently some little way, but so low are they in their rebound, and so qxiick in their /oZZ, if 
well cut, that it is difficult first to reach and then to return them with any effect ; the former 
constitute a risky kind of game, entailing much danger of missing the opening at which they 
are aimed, as well as of being met and returned at the volley. This last stroke saves time, and 
always affords, therefore, a good chance of putting the ball away from the player who forced it. 
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We maj now suppose the joung plajer to hare mastered the simple laws of Long Kres, 
and the value attached to the winning-openings, which he will, to some extent, have learnt both 
to attack and to defend. He will, at any rate, hare realised their importance, as soon as he has 
recognised the fsyct that a ball in^jplay entering one of them, at any time of the game, finishes 
the stroke or rest and scores a point to the striker, — ^the player, that is, who sent it into that 
winning-opening. 

Let him, then, bear in mind that, in Tennis, all the laws affecting the serrioe, the winning- 
openings, and the return, are identical with those which he has learnt in Long Fires. The 
Score, however, is differently kept. No longer numbered, as in Long Fives, successively 1, 2, 3, 
Ac,, up to 8 (or, sometimes, 11), the strokes in Tennis are, to a certain point, reckoned as worth 
15 a-piece. When either player, (say, A or B), whether server or striker-out, wins a stroke,(^) 
'' the score is called 15 for that player " or 15 lave, say A wim. If his adversary (B) win the 
next stroke, the Score is called 15 aU ; but if the former win it, his Score is called 80 love, A wins. 
If B win the third stroke, the Score is called 15 to 80 (or, more usually, 15 — 80), A wins ; and, if 
he win again the following stroke, the Score is called 80 aU. But if the first player won the 
third stroke, the Score would be called 40 (*) lave, A wins ; and the fourth stroke, if won by him 
again, would be *' scored game for that player." 

Here it should be observed that it is usual to call first the stroke most recently won, if 
there is any difference in the number won by the players : thus, if, when A is at 30, B wins a 
stroke, the score is not called 80 to 15, but 15 to 80 (or, more usually, 15 — 80). The marker 
keeps the Score, and calls the ^ults, passes, strokes, and games, it is true ; but it is none the less 
necessary for the players to keep the Score in their own heads, and to follow it with the utmost 
attention, not only in order to be able to test the marker's accuracy and correct his errors, if any, 
but also to govern their own play, which, in many cases, must be varied according to the state of 
the Score. This manner of scoring and calling the strokes is, therefore, an assistance to them 
in that respect. 

The game, then, appears at first sight to consist of but four strokes, since a player who 
wins four consecutive strokes scores the game ; and in most of the books and treatises this 
has been so stated. The statement, however, is most inexact ; the game may consist of an 
indefinite number of strokes if the players are evenly matched. The explanation of this is 
simple. If the players have won two strokes each, it has been said, the Score is called 30 aU ; 
but if three strokes have been won by each player, the Score is called, not 40 aU, but deuee.O 
Instead of being decided by one stroke, as it would be if one of the players had scored 
40 and the same player won the next stroke again, the game can now only be decided by two 
strokes, won consecutively by either player. If he win one and lose the next, the Score is 
called advwntage for him, and then deuce again. If his adversary then win a stroke the Score 
is called advwrUage for him in turn ; but, should he lose the following stroke, the Score returns 
once more to deuce : " and so on, until, at the score of deuce, either player win two consecutive 
strokes, when the game is scored for that player." 

The next, and it is an important difference between Long Fives and Tennis, is also to 



(1) 8ee Law 25. 

(S) ThiB is the ezoeption to the regular progreesion of 
the score by 15 for eMh stroke : it is probably dne to a 



mere oormption of the older praotioe. In Fnuioe it is 
8tiUoaUed45. 

(') See aboTe, p. 134. 
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be found in the Score. Whereas, in the former game, it was necessary for the server to 
return every ball that came heyond(}) the last-gallery-line, as also for the striker-out to return 
all that would, if not returned, have fdQen on the service-line or beyond it, on pain of losing 
the stroke ; in the latter, the server is not bound to return any ball, unless he choose, or unless 
it would, if not returned, have entered the dedans. With this last exception, he may allow 
every other ball, returned by the striker-out, to faU anywhere on his side of the net, — ^but at 
his own risk, in so doing. Wherever the ball faUs, there a chase is marked, in the following 
manner. The point at which it feU is noted by the marker : if it feU upon one of the 
transrerse lines,^) he names it immediately by that line, as «.^., '' chase 6," if it feU on the line 
numbered 6 ; ^' chase a yard," if on the line numbered 1 ; or '' chase 1 & 2," if on the half-line 
midway between the yard-chase and chase 2. Falling on a gallery-line, it is marked a chase 
at the gallery to which the line corresponds : entering a gallery, it is marked a chase at the 
gallery entered. Still greater niceties are indicated by the words better and worse (explained in 
the Definitions), which describe the spaces between the chase-Hnes and gallery-lines. All 
these lines serve merely to name the chases : the player must not let himself be puzzled by 
them. Their use lies rather in helping the marker in his duties of marking and recol- 
lecting the chases than in anything else. The player, however, who has allowed a chase to 
be thus made, should carefully bear it in nund, as it will soon affect him in the most serious 
way. For the moment, the Score suffers no alteration ; the chase is only called by the marker, 
in addition to the Score as it stood before the chase was made. 

The server, too, may make a chase. A ball served by him, if allowed by the striker-out 
to rebound from the grille-wall, and to faU anywhere between the service-line and the net, 
makes a chase where it faUt ; and a ball returned by the server, faUing short of the service- 
line, whether it has so rebounded or not, is also marked a chase where it faUs. If the server 
send the ball into the grille or winning-gallery, he wins the stroke ; but, if he send it into any 
other hazard-side gallery, he makes a chase at that gallery. 

When two chases have been made on either side, or one chase on each side of the net, 
the players change sides. Again, if only one chase has been made, but the Score of either 
player stands at 40 or advantage, whether the chase was made before or after the Score reached 
that point, the players change sides. (') 

The server now becomes striker-out ; the striker-out, server : and each player in turn, as 
soon as the service has been delivered, endeavours to win the chase or chases which his 
opponent had previously made, in the order in which they were made, while his opponent does 
his utmost to frustrate his attempts by returning the ball into some gallery or other opening, 
or by placing it otherwise beyond his reach. 

Chases may be won in two ways. A ball sent by either player into a winning-opening 
wins any chase for which the striker may be playing, just as by a ball played into a winning- 
opening by his antagonist he is deprived of every chance of playing successfully for the chase. 
This is the first way in which a chase may be won. 



P) 8m Definition. 

O 84$ Fkm of Oonrt, Plate 28. 

O If ihej did not ohange sides now, sinoe the game 

B B 



might be won or lost by the next stroke, there wonld, 
in that oase, be no opportunity for playing for this ohase 
before the end of the game : and chases are not oarried 
forward to a snbsequent game. 
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The second is by playing the ball so that it shall faJIX hetteff i,e.y further from the net than 
the chase was marked. If it &I1, in the marker's judgment, neither heUer nor wane than the 
chase, that is, on the very line at which he marked the chase, or at the same distance from a 
line, or in the same gallery, or on a line corresponding with the gallery at which the chase 
was, — ^it is called chase-off^ and the score is unaffected by it ; neither player wins or loses a 
stroke : but, if it fall a hair's-breadth better j it wins the chase ; and the stroke, which till then 
had been in abeyance, is scored to the winner of the chase. 

Thus, even in the service, the server may win or lose a chase : if it be a chase, for instance, 
haxard-side I <il 2, and the ball, served by him, rebound from the grille- wall and fall only hdter 
ihcm 2, he loses the chase ; but, if it fall worse than a yard^ he wins it. 

A ball is counted decut, as cricketers say, as soon as it touches anything except the walls, 
or the floor, or the racket by which it is returned. As soon, indeed, as it touches the floor a 
second time it is considered dead. It is dead also, if touched and not returned by the racket, 
or touched or struck more than once, or even '' not definitely struck," that is, caught upon the 
racket and thrown, or spoonedf over the net.(^) 

Thus if the ball touch touch a gallery-post, it is decut; or, if it touch anything lying 
in a gallery, such as a racket, or a coat or towel, even though this be only partly in the 
gallery, and the ball touch the part which is hanging down outside the opening, the ball is 
still considered to be dead. So again, if it touch a ball or other object lying, or rolling, on the 
floor, it is dead. A dead ball may not be returned : it is not in-play. Wherever it has touched a 
post or other object, there a chase is marked. If the opening in which lay the object touched 
was a winning-opening, a stroke was, of course, won by the player who struck the ball. If 
the object touched was any part of the body or dress of his antagonist, the stroke was also 
scored to the striker. 

If, therefore, a ball, with which he is endeavouring to win a chase, drop or fall upon another 
ball (or other object) on the floor, the striker wins or loses the chase according as the ball 
(&c.) touched was, when touched, at a point on the floor better or worse than that at which 
the chase was made. If, by an extraordinary accident, the ball (or other object) touched lay 
at the exact distance of the chase from the end- wall, the stroke by which it was touched would 
be marked ehase-off. 

If, again, the ball (&c.) touched was on the hazard-side, and anywhere beyond the service- 
line, or even upon that line, as that part of the floor has no chases, the stroke would be won by 
the striker, because a ball once allowed to fall there at any time wins the stroke as surely as 
though it had entered a winning-opening ; and the ball which touches another ball (&c.) is deemed 
to have/aZ2e9», and to be dead. Hence it is clear how important it is to the striker-out to keep 
his part of the Court free from balls (<&c.) lying about, or to bid the marker remove any such 
objects. If a service, for instance, dropped upon a ball, the stroke would be immediately 
scored to the server, though the striker-out had not even had an opportunity of attempting to 
return the balL 

I have seen a player, more intelligent than scrupulous, actually scheme to have a ball left 
on the floor, lying worse than the chase which he had to defend, calculating apparently on the 

Q) See above, p. 43. 
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remote chance of the ball| with which his opponent should try to win it, dropping on this ball 
and so losing the chase ! It need scarcely be said that tactics like these are not recommended 
here ; they resemble a kind of " sharp practice " which is unworthy of an honest player, whether 
he be gentle or professional. 

Here, then, excepting a few details of exceptional cases which are proTided for in the Laws, 
we haye, though roughly stated, the principles of the game of Tennis. Above is set forth 
shortly all the great mystery of chases, which has always deterred so many people from learning 
Tennis, because they feared to find in it an insurmountable difficulty. The principle of the 
chase, on the contrary, is yery simple, and gives great beauty to the game. Herein is shown 
most frequently that clearness of judgment and cool presence of mind which distingpiish a fine 
player from one who might be called a mere clever gtriker. While making a rush at a distant 
ball, the former will sometimes, as Barre often did, change his mind, on account of some idea 
which has suddenly struck him, and omit to return the ball, though he might probably have 
succeeded in doing so. He deems the stroke, perhaps at the last moment, too difficult of 
return to allow him to make a sufficiently-telling stroke from it ; or he thinks that, once on 
the other side of the net, he will, through his own strong attack, be able to win easily the 
chase he thus aUows to be made ; or he has a bisque which he may use in order to win 
the chase, or to compensate for its loss in case he loses it. All these material considerations, 
as well as some moral, will be present to the mind of a really great player in the moment, or 
just before the moment, at which he strikes, and will modify his design ; but this determination, 
or change of purpose, must be made instantaneously. Here lies the great difference between 
Tennis and those sedentary games which require as much headwork as Tennis. In them, there 
is usually plenty of time for consideration and weighing of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the next move ; in Tennis, the mind must be made up, the decision taken, the stroke chosen, 
while the ball is in the air, before it has touched the floor twice, for after that it is too late to 
reconsider the policy adopted. In Chess, a piece touched is a piece moved ; in Tennis, a ball 
touched, unless it be effectively returned, is a stroke lost. 

When a chase is won, therefore, a stroke is scored to the player who won it : a stroke 
is scored to the player who defends it, when the striker loses the chase for which he 
played. 

When one player has won six games, he is said to have won a set, unless both players have 
won five games apiece : then an advantage-set is played. This is played on the principle of 
deuce and advantage in a game. At five games aZ2, two consecutive games must be won in order 
to win the set : the first of these is called advantage-game lot the player who won it, the next is 
called game and eet for him if he win it, and games-aU again if he lose it : '' and so on, until, at 
the score of games-all, either player win two consecutive games, when he wins the set."(^) It 
is often agreed between players not to play advantage-sets, but to decide the set by one game 
after arriving at the score of games-all. This is done in some matches, as in the matches for 
the gold and silver prizes at Lord's, in order, perhaps, to save time, those matches being played, 
the best of five sets, on even terms. With alternated odds,^) however (as e,g, half-15, &c.), it is 
manifestly impossible to avoid advantage-sets, nor is it desirable to do so; for what more 

(0 Lftw 26. O Comp. p. 152, § 5. 
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interesting sight can be imagined than a match so evenly balanced as to alternate from 
advantage-game to gamea-aU, until one or other player be exhausted, and the match ultimately 
decided by some master-stroke, or by superiority of endurance on one or other side ? This is, 
indeed, a sight for gods and men, and cannot be surpassed by any short, sharp, and decisiye 
method of defining and concluding matches or sets. 

When he has learnt the method of scoring at Tennis, and the value of the strokes, chases, 
and openings, the beginner will naturally wish for some instruction as to the best manners of 
serving and returning the ball, of playing for and defending chases, of forcing for winning- 
openings and of stopping such forces from his antagonist ; in a word, .of playing the game. 
Here I may say, with Mr. Lukin, — " Pew games can be taught by rule alone, and Tennis is, 
perhaps, less capable than any other of being so acquired : it does not, however, follow that all 
written instruction must, therefore, be useless and unavailing. System and practice lead 
to perfection in all games ; and it requires no great depth of reasoning to show that practice 
may be so directed by theory as to attain its object in much less time than if left imassisted, 
iminstructed, and uncontrolled. ... In the enumeration of the qualities, required to place 
a man amongst the first rank of Flayers, should be included strength combined with activity, 
great flexibility of body, force and pliancy of wrist, quickness of eye, self-possession, perse- 
verance, temper, and judgment : and to these should be added a mind full of resources, quick 
to discover the weakest part of his adversary's game, and to apply his own peculiar powers to 
the best advantage : for the body and mind, at Tennis, are equally upon the stretch, and as the 
hurry of action is unfavourable to the reflective part of the game, it is the last and most 
difficult acquirement, to recollect, in the vehemence of execution, what it may be most judicious 
to endeavour to execute. 

'' But, in addition to this exertion of the mind, while the ball is in motion, there are other 
points which should in no sort be neglected, whenever any pause or interval BSords time 
for more reflection. 

" Besides the score of the game, for the accuracy of which no good player will be wholly 
dependent on the marker, the character of the chases, in relation to the position of the game 
or the set, the bisques, if any are to be taken, and the choice of sides in taking them, 
are matters which call for particular attention, and require great discrimination and 
judgment." 

Something has already been said about the way to strike a Tennis-ball as it should 
be struck; to perfect that manner is the task of the personal instructor. Some hints may, 
however, be given on the points of service, return, and chases both played for and defended. 
A few words on judgment and mental Tennis will follow naturally after these. 



The service has been aptly described by the Prench as Fdme du jeu, for upon it rests 
the issue of most games and sets that are played. "No one." says Mr. Lukin, ''can be 
an attentive spectator, without observing its influence and effect. A good service, like a good 
opening at Chess, generally gains the attack (no small advantage)." It is impossible to insist 
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too stronglj upon thiB point, generallj overlooked as it is by young players ''By a bad 
sernce," Mr. Lukin justly remarks^ '' that is, by a service which your adversary can place where 
and how he pleases with the greatest facility, the attack is lost, and you are left from that 
moment on the defensive; the contest being supposed in this instance," as throughout these 
instmctionB, ''to lie between two players of equal force and of sufficient proficiency to take 
advantage of each other's faults." 

Broadly speaking, all services may be ranked under three heads, — ^the common Side-waU 
serfice; the Drop; and the Under-hand TuM, or Nick. All other services may be said to 
be only variationB of these, and a few such may be mentioned; but first of all must be 
explained, how to give an ordinary, simple, cut service. 

"Raising his left hand, in which he holds two or three balls, the server drops, or slightly 
tosses, one of these, and strikes it, while in mid-air, with his racket, which he holds firmly but 
not stiffly in his right hand. This stroke constitutes the delivery of the service, the starting of 
the ball in-play. The ball should not be dropped (or tossed) from too low a point to allow the 
server to make a true Tennis-stroke of his service : the hand from which it is dropped (or 
tossed) should be about the level of his face, his elbow in front of his breast, and the ball 
should be dropped (or tossed) rather at his right side, where the racket should be uplifted, ready 
to meet it in the air immediately after it has left his hand. This will give approximately the 
right position for the delivery of the side-toaU $ervice, — one of the most usual and one of the 
best of all services. The ball, on leaving the racket, should rise while passing over the net, 
and touch the service-wall just above the winning-gallery or the gallery-wall. From this point, 
which can only be found exactly by long practice, or indicated by a skilful teacher, the ball 
should first pitch upon the service-pent-house, then drop on the floor, and glance along the 
grille-wall, fiJling finally, if not returned by the striker-out, in the pass-court or thereabouts. 
In order to give this service, which, if well cut, is one that must present some difficulty, to the 
striker-out, the server should stand about chase 4 or 4 & 5, and about a yard or two to the 
right of the half-court-Une, and should &.ce somewhat (^) towards the net, but not towards the 
servioe-walL Standing at this point, or near to it, he will be able to give a fairly-hard 
service without fatiguing himself, and will not be so far removed from the middle of the dedans, 
his best position at all times, as not to be able to regain it with a few easy steps. Until he has 
penetrated the design of his opponent, and perceived to which side his attack is directed, he 
cannot do better than remain on the alert, about a yard or two in front of the middle of the 
dedans ; for from this point he can readily make a dash to either side, to defend the dedans 
itself or to return the ball from the comer. 

As a rule, the objection to fancy services,— exaggerations of this (or of the other 
kinds to be presently described), which are accomplished by unusual efforts of cutting and 
twisting, or by serving from unusual and remote parts of the Court, — ^is this : that the server 
exhausts his strength in their delivery, and gives himself too much additional labour in 
running from the point of service to that at which he must be, to guard the dedans or the more 
distant comer of the Court. Occasionally, indeed, in order to prevent the striker-out from 
winning an easy chase, or to make sure, if possible, of a stroke at some critical point of 



Q) i.«., more so than for the ordinary fore-hand stroke. 
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the game or set, the server is justified in taxing his strength and ingenuity to the utmost, 
to give a service, or even two or three services, which may perplex his adversary and gain the 
desired advantage for himself ; the gain is worth the risk : but to attempt to keep up such a 
strain on the nerves and wrist for several games or sets would be to insure failure from sheer 
fatigue. The old French player, Louis Labbe, the friend and contemporary of Barre, bad 
a greater power of cutting and twisting the ball than even Barre himself ; he seemed actually 
to whip it : but, though this helped him for a set or two to make some head against that great 
player, at the end of a short period of success poor Louis was exhausted, had beaten himself, 
and fell an easy victim to the more evenly-powerful play of his opponent. Biboche, ag^ain, used 
to laugh at the English amateurs who were too fond of going close under the main waJl 
in order to serve, and frequently said that '' he would make a little path for them, outside the 
Court, to give them more room ! " 

If the server wishes to increase by legitimate means the effect of his side-wall service, he 
may put on the over-hand twist ; in fact, he had better do this nearly always, because it renders 
the service doubly difficult, without giving liim much more trouble than the simple cut. To 
execute this well, he must toss the ball a few inches higher into the air, so as to be able to 
strike it at a greater height than for the ordinary, cut service ; and he must strike it well on the 
right side. He will see at once, or by referring to the diagrams (Plates 39 & 42) may soon 
satisfy himself, that the ball will bound from the pent-house much more pronouncedly in the 
direction of the grille, and will glance more quickly along the grille- wall, from which it ¥rill 
rebound less than the purely-cut ball. This will make it harder for the striker-out to judge, and 
to choose the moment of striking, and will leave liini far less time or room for making his first- 
stroke than the former service ; it may, indeed, be given so as to force him back almost into the 
grille. All depends on the length, — that is, the just distance of the point on the service- wall 
which the ball touches at the end of its flight through the air, — and on the amount of over- 
hand twist commimicated to the ball ; when this latter is excessive, the former is of litUe, or of 
less, importance ; and vice versd. 

An excellent variety of the side- wall service is made by delivering the ball upon the service- 
pent-house before touching the service- wall : from the pent-house it bounds up to the service-wall, 
and it then either pitches once more upon the pent-house or drops directly upon the floor. This 
may be given with or without much strength, with or without much cut, or with more or less of 
the over-hand twist. It does not tire the server ; he can continue to give it for a whole after- 
noon without fatigue ; he can vary it almost infinitely, as suggested above ; and there are few 
services more puzzling or disconcerting to his opponent than this, well delivered and well varied. 
The striker-out is kept in suspense, not knowing whether the ball will touch the pent-house a 
second time or not, nor whether it is much cut, or much twisted. It is easy also to the server, 
in giving it, to avoid betraying the amount of strength, cut, or twist, which he imparts 
to the ball. 

Another variety, which used to be given in former days but is now rarely attempted, has 
been very properly forbidden by modem laws. This was the eervice piquS, jpointe, or martdS^ 
hammered down upon the pent-house, with strong over-hand twist, by a server who placed 
himself by the galleries when giving it. The ball so served, bounding off the pent-house to 
the service-wall with great rapidity, described a high curve in the air, and, after dropping on 
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the floor, shot awaj almost oertainlj as far as the grille, leaving scarcely a possibility to the 
striker-ont of retoming it. This was not a deyer service ; it was easily acquired, and might 
be given with success by a tall and muscular player, who could, perhaps, scarcely do anything 
else well in the game, which it spoiled by destroying the balance between the two players ; 
and, for these reasons, it was rightly condemned. In France, the case was met by deciding 
that no service should be deemed good which dropped between the half-court-line and the 
pass-line : in England, a law was made that the ball must touch the service-pent-house, that 
is, the side-pent-house on the hasard-side of the net, in order to be good. The former rule is 
not perfect, as it must be relaxed in the case of a Drop or of a Oiraffe^ either of which might 
make the ball drop on the forbidden part of the floor : the latter law stops the hammered 
service satis&ctorily, because it cannot be given, at least with any great effect, from that part of 
the side-pent-house. In Mr. Lukin's day, this service was still allowed : since that time it 
has been given by a few indifferent players at home and abroad, with such disastrous effect 
that it became necessary to stop it. 

From these varieties we come naturally to the Dropy a capital service when well given, not 
always easy even to fine players to deliver successfully, and when unsuccessful very apt to leave 
the server open to a crushing attack from his antagonist. Should he, however, be in play and 
have the measure of the Court well at his command, and should he succeed in putting a fair 
amount of over-hand twist on the ball, the server will cause it to ascend high into the air, to 
drop upon the pent-house only a yard or so from the grille- wall, and thence upon the floor, 
from which it will rise clinging to the grille-wall, and allowing very little room for a stroke. 
There have been players, indeed, who could make the ball rebound from the floor to the 
galleiy-wall, in this service. It may be given from almost any point on the right of the half - 
court-line ; but, to give the fullest effect to it, the server must toss it from near the main 
walL 

The Under-hand TwUt, the third of the typical services, is given from about chase 2, or 2 <& 3. 
The server should not stand close to the gallery-wall, or he will have too much difficulty in 
placing the ball upon the pent-house, and in making a free and bold stroke with his racket ; 
if he stands three or four feet away from the wall, the superior stroke that he can then make 
will more than counterbalance the additional twist required to make the ball accomplish his 
design. Dropping the ball now from his left hand at a much lower point than for the services 
already described, and holding his racket exceedingly open^ or turned over in his right hand, 
that is, with its face nearly horizontal, he strikes the ball from below, with a great sweep of 
the racket from right to left in front of him, and sends it spinning along the pent-house which, 
however, it had best touch only once, till it drops on the floor near the foot of the grille-wall, 
and rebounds from that to the gallery-wall, which it hugs closely. Here again, clearly, very 
little chance of striking is afforded to the striker-out. Still better is it, if the ball pitches full 
upon the grille-wall near its foot, and hard by the gallery-wall : the result is a nick, even 
though the actual nick be not struck, and the bound is nearly dead and null. This service is 
sometimes given with great force and severity, when it is called the chemin-de-fer, or railroad 
service, but this is within the power of very few executants : or, again, it may be tossed as 
high as the roof, when it is named the giraffe. Barre was a splendid exponent of this last 
kind : he would sometimes send the ball so high, and at the same time with so much twist 
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upon it, that it would light on the Benrioe-peni-hoiiBe, drop near the pass-line, and bonnd from 
the floor into the grille. (^) 

Though none but the very foremost plajers can gire these exceptional senices in perf ectiony 
jet eyery amateur may aspire to imitate them in a humble degree ; it does not follow, because 
he cannot do as much with the giraffe as Barre, nor deliyer a ekemin^de^fer like George Lambert, 
nor a drop like Biboche, that he should never attempt to give a difficult service, though it may 
fall short of these great examples. The service is half the game, and those who neglect it 
throw away an advantage which, in some measure, at least, they might easily possess. 

'' A service may be good of its kind," says Mr. Lukin, '' yet ill selected ; its excellence will 
chiefly depend on its suitableness to the occasion." Nothing can be more true in principle than 
this dictum, though no point more frequently escapes the attention of the beginner, who usually 
serves, as well as he can, it may be, but from any part of the Court in which he may hapx>en to 
be standing, and without the smallest reference to the chase he is defending, or to the form of 
attack which his antagonist is likely to make. 

It will, therefore, be evident after the slightest consideration, that the kind of service to be 
given must dex>end always on the circumstances which affect either the server or the striker-out, 
and on the state of the game and of the set, at the moment. The server must choose it very 
carefully, at all times. At the beginning of a set, or of a game, when matters are about even 
between him and his opponent, he will do well to give the side-wall service, or some variety 
of it, or some other service which he can give with tolerable effect and little labour. If he 
succeed with this, he should by no means change it: if he fail, after trying it fairly and 
varying the manner of its delivery according to his powers, he cannot change it too soon. He 
should never persevere in giving a service to which his opponent has once shown that he has a 
good reply ; for that would at once put him at a disadvantage. He will now find the benefit of 
having at his command a few other sorts of service, to be employed at such a juncture. 

A little observation and experience of his opponent's play will give him very soon a rule 
for his gpiidance in the choice of his service ; and, when he has once established this in his 
mind, he should never throw away another service. Thus, indeed, the whole matter of the 
intelligent selection of service for special occasions and circumstances is no mechanical part 
of the game, but may be fairly classed under the head of '' mental Tennis," of which it is the 
first, and perhaps the most important, feature. 

That a difficult service must be attempted at a critical point of the game or set need hardly 
be repeated ; but that a general rule, or set of rules, govern and direct the choice of service for 
defending particular chases, is not so self-evident to a young player. So it is, however ; and 
these rules are easily given in very few words. 

When the chase is short, — that is, at any point, roughly speaking, better than 2,— the 
server must be prepared, if he give a service of any difficulty whatever, for the probable attempt 
of the striker-out to win the chase by forcing for the dedans. He will understand this and 



Q) Though this classification of the serrioe is nn- 
donbtedly oorreot, it cannot be denied that many more 
seirioee may be invented by a player who will, with a 
little infirennity, vary the position in the Coiurt from 
which he serree and the degree of cut or twist which he 



gives to the ball. An old French player, who had been 
admonishing some English amateurs about their poTerly 
of seryioe, when asked by them how many varieties he 
possessed, drew himself up to his full height and replied, 
" Jfot, HMfieurt, fen ai qwiratde-deum I " 
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ghnilar remaikB more clearlj when he comes to strike-otit in his turn : for the present thej must 
pass unexplained. It is, therefore, necessary not only that the serrice should be good in a 
general sense, but also that it should be such as will most certainly prevent the striker-out from 
forcing; and that service is a well-cut, side-wall service, so placed that it shall barely reach the 
grille-walL Above all, it must not strike the grille-wall before dropping on the floor, nor 
even, after the floor, should it strike that wall so as to come off well : and it must be well-cut, 
so that it may hang in its bound, and not meet the racket of the striker-out ; or cut with some 
over-hand twist, that it may tend to pass by him towards the grille. Otherwise, the ball ¥rill 
be easy to return with a good cut, or to force, directly or indirectly ; and a well-forced ball is 
not readily stopped by a young player. Another good service, in defence of a short chase, 
is the drop ; but this, as I have said, is difficult to give, it involves some risk of affording the 
striker-out a positively easy opportunity of playing either on the floor or for the dedans, and 
it is veiy fatiguing to the server. 

Should the chase be not quite so close as in the case above-stated, — say, at 3 or 3 & 4, — the 
server has greater liberty of choice, and he may give almost any sendee which he believes, or 
has found reason to know, that his opponent will find it difficult to return on the floor so as to 
win it ; he is not likely to force for such a chase, imless he be much cramped by the service, 
and only then, probably, by tossing the ball, which will allow the server plenty of time for 
judgment and return. With chases still longer, at 4, 5, or 6, much the same directions may be 
followed ; the server must do his utmost to give the hardest service at his command, for the 
matter is serious. The chase is so easy to win that he must make his counter-attack, the service, 
as formidable as possible, in order to paralyse his antagonist's attempt at winning it. He 
has always on his side the moral advantage that the striker-out rarely plays so well or so 
carefully for a long as for a short chase, from a natural but fatal inclination to look upon it 
with contemptuous complacency, as already half -won, — a great mistake into which few players 
are so prudent as not to fall sometimes. 

Proceeding a little further, we come to the case, more desperate than the last, of gallery- 
chases, and hazard-side chases. Scarcely any service but a nick, or something very nearly a nick, 
will avail to defend a gallery-chase : the server, therefore, unless he have some peculiar service 
of equal value, must perforce resort in such a case to the underhand-twist. If given with some 
speed, or with a tolerable amount of twist, this service, even when it does not drop in the nick, 
will prevent the striker-out from attempting to win a gallery-chase in the galleries, and will 
probably compel him to play for the fore-hand comer or for the dedans. Fore-warned is 
fore-armed : knowing what to expect, as soon as he has given the service, the server will prepare 
to defend these points. The same service is the best in case of a hazard-side chase, though a 
drop may be employed by players who can give it ; either of these prevents the striker-out from 
playing for the service-galleries. 



Next in importance to the service is the fird-stroke. Although this is only a part of a 
player's defence against a strong service, yet, when it follows a weak one, it becomes the attack. 
Judgment here takes the first place ; for, if the striker-out can perceive and estimate the 
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direction and range of the ball served, he will clearly have the entire command of it, and be 
able to return it to which part of his adversary's Court he pleases, always supposing that it 
affords him an opportunity of returning it at all. The greatest strength of the striker-out lies 
in this power of choosing where he will place his first-stroke, on either side of the server or in 
the dedans, and of masking his intention. His object is usually to make the shortest possible 
chases, either by playing the ball the exact length of the Court, or by cutting it severely when 
a chance offers for doing so ; or to force boldly and distinctly for the dedans. Many players 
throw away a number of strokes for want of " a policy," that is, from hesitating between two 
alternatives, or changing their minds on the stroke. In playing to make or to win short chases, 
it is, of course, best to play to the comers as shown in the diagrams (Plates 41 and 42). Hence 
arises the great value of the odds called " touch-no-side- walls," by which the giver of the odds 
is deprived of this facility. 

The ordinary varieties of the side-wall service are met by the general principle of the 
fltriker-out standing well away from the gallery- wall and about the half-court-line, at a distance 
of three or four feet from the grille- wall, so as not to risk touching it in his stroke. Thus 
placed and prepared, should the service be short or of only moderate difficulty, he will easily 
advance to meet it, and will then find himself in the proper attitude for returning it, with good 
cut, into the server's back-hand comer, usually his weakest point. If, however, he observe that 
the ball is delivered towards a high point on the service- wall, or with extraordinary cut or over- 
hand twist upon it, he must, whiie it is still in transit, retire backwards to the grille, and be 
prepared to advance (as before) to meet the service, though it be only an advance of a yard : 
he cannot make an effective stroke if standing still, still less if the service catch him during his 
retreat towards the tambour- wall. There will be some services which he must toss back for the 
dedans, should they cling so closely to the grille- wall as not to allow him to cut them ; yet this 
is not always an ineffective stroke. Of others he will learn, but not soon, to foresee the 
difficulty before they leave the service- wall, and will anticipate their bound by volleying 
ih(»m from the pent-house ; to do this well, however, distinguishes the finished player alone.(^) 
T]w same preparation will help him in taking the drop: if he cannot volley it, he must 
ond(»av()\ir to get his racket well up and cut the ball down into the fore-hand comer of 
ih<« Horvioo-sido, and, if possible, with over-hand twist. Should the server fail to make 
tlu^ H(»rvioe drop on the floor, but allow it to strike the grille-wall first, it will generally 
iifTor*] an (mihv oj>portunity for directly forcing or boasting into the dedans. It is sometimes 
not had policy for the striker-out, when pressed by the side-wall service towards the grille, 
if \u) have room for a stroke, to boast the ball against the side- wall above the pent-house. 
If only otH'aMionally employed, this stroke will probably confuse the server by its unexpected- 
woHH ; and the bjill will not be unlikely even to enter the dedans, either from the pent-house 
or from ih(» floor. 

Wln»n, on iln> other hand, he sees the server about to give the under-hand or nick service, 
tht^ N(rik(M--ont should stand noaror to the gallery-wall, to which the ball will be sure to return, 
if well twistcMl, from tlu^ pfrillo-wall, and he must hold himself ready to follow it in that 
direction. If, howt^vor, the ball hits the grille- wall before the floor, it will, on reaching the 



(^) This ToUey affords an oxcellent opportunity of patting on a fair amount of over-hand twists 
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floor, come towards the striker-out ; and ho must watch it carefully, or he will be taken by 
surprise by this reversal of its usual course. When playing to defend a hazard-side chase, 
he must not attempt to play into the service-galleries unless there is a fair opening for 
that stroke ; it is a common mistake to do this invariably. He had far better force low for 
the dedans, or for the dedans-battery, or the nick, or the fore-hand comer, either directly or 
(when the service clings to the gallery- wall) by boasting the ball against that wall or the 
batteiy. Let him take a lesson from John Tompkins in this stroke, in which few players have 
excelled him. In any case, let him always endeavour to have " a policy ; " to make up his mind 
rapidly to play for something, for some particular object ; to have an idea, and to give his whole 
mind to carrying it into execution ; and let him beware of changing his mind before that is 
accomplished. If he wishes for an example, let him study the play of Edmund Tompkins, who 
makes, perhaps, fewer flvJcee than any other player, because he almost always has the idea in 
his head of a definite stroke to be played, and coolly follows it out. 

As to forcing for the dedans, it may well be called playing for a " hazard ; " for nothing is more 
hazardous. The risk in playing for the grille, or for the winning-gallery, is not to be compared 
to it. In either of the latter cases, all that need be done is to avoid playing too high, — to 
the pent-house ; if he miss the hazard by playing too low, the striker will still make an effective 
stroke into the comer, if not into the nick. Now, when the striker-out forces for the dedans, 
he risks all, to gain, it is true, a splendid reward ; but failure gives a stroke of the most 
complete facility to his opponent, or loses certainly even moderate chases, or makes a chase that 
may be easily won by any average player. 

Much has been said about forces, on the question whether they should be cut or not. The 
advantage of cutting them is, that they become, when cut, less likely to fly up from the pent- 
house to the roof : the disadvantage is, that what they gain in safety from this risk they lose 
in speed, their chief value. From its rotation, a cut ball meets more resistance from the air than 
a ball which has not been cut, and travels more slowly. As it is undoubtedly of the greatest 
importance to obtain in a force the highest speed compatible with accuracy, it appears, therefore, 
that by cutting the ball a player sacrifices a more desirable quality than he gains. Examples 
are often better than arguments. Barre rarely cut a force; if he played with cut for the 
dedans, it was when an easy opening offered itself, and he wished to make sure of it : pace was 
then unnecessary. When he really forced, he struck point-blank, or under-handed, or even 
slung the ball over-handed, appearing to strike it on its upper surface; the speed was 
tremendous, and the difficulty of returning his force frequently puzzled and discouraged 
even the very strongest players. 

A good general rule in striking-out, as in return, is — to wait long enough during the bound 
of the ball to strike it when near the floor. Much is gained by following this rule ; not only is 
all hurry avoided, and a fair and deliberate stroke obtained, but also the ball is more surely 
allowed to come far enough, and to arrive at the side of the striker, where he can make a pure 
Tennis-stroke of it, instead of being compelled to twist it, because it is in front of him, and so 
not capable of being cut. It is obvious that there must be many exceptions to this rule, as he 
will frequently be so cramped or pressed by the service that he cannot afford to wait for the 
most favourable point of the ball's bound before striking. So also, in retium, it will frequently 
happen that he must strike when and how he can ; and (for example) generally, when playing a 
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ball at a short distance from the net, he should strike it at the top of its bound, putting on 
over-hand twist, and playing for either comer of the Court. 

It is a generally-received law, though unwritten, that a ball should not be forced directly for 
the dedans from any point nearer to the net than the service-line. At that short range there is 
too much danger of hitting the server with such a force, before he can avoid or parry the blow, 
to allow it to be safely delivered ; and in Tennis we play to vanquish, but not to slay, our 
antagonists. There remains always, of course, the opportunity of boasting for the dedans in 
such a case. This last is indeed, as Mr. Luldn says, "a very powerful and masterly stroke, and 
cannot be too much practised ; " if the ball be so played as to come sharply from a very near 
point on the main wall into the dedans, it is often scarcely possible to stop it. 

The aUyp is a technical word : it means the guarding of the dedans, winning-gallery, or 
grille, but more particularly the first, when attacked by the force. The term is not so appro- 
priate as the French pater (to parry), as the same writer (Mr. Lukin) observes, because " to stop 
the ball, that is, merely to prevent its entering the dedans, &c., is not sufficient ; it must be 
returned also over the net, otherwise the stroke will be equally lost." Yet it indicates the 
difference between a mere preventing of the ball from entering, by means of the simple opposi- 
tion of the racket to it without striking, and the definite stroke implied in the volley ; and it 
seems, therefore, worth preserving in our Tennis-vocabulary. The stop^ especially when close 
chases are to be defended, is of the highest importance, and should be made the subject of a 
special study. The racket should be held with its back, or rough side, perfectly flat, or at right 
angles, to the direction of the ball ; the left hand may be raised to it, not in order actually to 
hold the racket at the moment when the ball strikes it, but to steady it and to insure its flatness : 
this is an action which most markers are often seen to employ. Above all, the racket, especially 
when meeting a hard and direct force, should be held in front of the face ; Barre used to be very 
particular in inculcating this precept. If the racket be held only a little on either side, the 
ball, which often is not easily judged in its curving flight, is very likely to strike the wood 
instead of the strings, and so to fly into the face of the player, and inflict a serious blow. 

The volley is, again, a ^till more difficult stroke, though it does not appear so to the eyes of 
the uninitiated. But, if to judge the ball on the floor is difficult, how much harder must it be 
to judge it before it arrives there, — that is, in about half the time ! It requires a good eye, 
and a correct observation of the striker's manner at the moment of striking, to judge it with any 
approach to accuracy : yet, when the ball is judged and met by the racket of the volleyer, the 
difficulty is only half overcome. The smallest deviation of the racket from the proper angle 
will drive the ball either into the net or above the play-line : it must be raised before the volley 
is attempted, and firmly brought to meet the ball, but not to strike it with force. The player 
must estimate and remember the speed at which the ball comes upon his racket : if he adds 
much to it, he will inevitably impart too much to the ball in its return, and so make a bad chase, 
or miss the opening, or lose the chase, for which he may be playing, or send the ball altogether 
out-of-court. He should learn as soon as possible, or at least make an early attempt, to cut the 
volley : without this, the stroke is only of value as a mere return, and will never decide a rest, 
unless it enter a winning-opening. Nor should the volley be frequently used, but rather kept for 
occasions when it is necessary. '^ Vanity is the fertile source of half the errors and mistakes at 
Tennis ; and, as to volley with grace and dexterity is an accomplishment in this game of which 
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the player is naturally proud, he is too much inclined to introduce it at every opportunity, and 
thus, hy misapplication, to discredit the greatest beauty of the game " (Lukiu). A young player, 
if he fancies he can volley well, will always be apt to volley balls which would come well off 
the end-walls and afford him, if he waited, an opportunity of returning or, perhaps, of deciding 
the stroke. To the more advanced player, but not till after years of play, occasions will occur 
when it is advisable to run the risk of failure in order to gain a decided advantage by the volley. 
One example will illustrate this point. Barcellon, who had a very strong side- wall service and a 
sure back-hand volley, almost invariably gave the former ; this, if successful, forced his adver- 
sary either to toss it or to return it to the battery ; to meet the latter -stroke, Barcellon used to 
stand, immediately after serving, well forward by the galleries, always prepared to volley, and 
he seldom failed to do this with the most killing effect. If, however, the service was not suffi- 
ciently difficult, but admitted of being played to the fore-hand comer, he was quick to catch the 
intention, and would generally return it by a volley-boast against the main wall. It was, in 
fact, no easy matter to get the ball past him. Tet even he seldom ventured to take this 
advanced position (or only occasionally) against players who were of equal, or nearly equal, 
force with himself. Such liberties bring with them great risks, and should be sparingly taken : 
it is better to allow a chase, even a close one, to be made than to attempt a difficult volley. 
There is always a chance of winning any chase. 

The half-volley is a stroke which comes by nature to some players, while others have 
difficulty in acquiring it. I have heard French markers say that amateurs of their own country 
never began with the same aptitude for this stroke as the English, and that it depended more 
on feeling than on science: "2a demUvolee c*est un senMmentr* English amateurs learn it, 
perhaps, from their early familiarity with Cricket and other ball-games, rather than from any 
inherent quality in the insular blood. The half -volley is executed by placing the racket at a 
point as close as possible to that at which the ball drops, and so intercepting its bound. 
Practice alone will give any certainty in effecting this beautiful and difficult stroke. The ball 
must, of course, be judged to a nicety, and the racket applied at the correct angle, or the ball 
cannot be returned ; but, these conditions fulfilled, it will spring back, as if spontaneously, from 
the mere elasticity of the opposing strings, with no effort on the part of the player. Strength 
should not be employed, at least in a forward direction ; but it is not impossible, by a downward 
chop of the racket, to communicate some amount of cut to the ball. When combined with the 
hood, however, a good deal of strength may be xised. The greatest utility of the half-volley lies 
in the power, which it, equally with the volley, gives to the player, of anticipating the effect of 
a cut baU, and also of returning many strokes which he could not otherwise reach, either by 
advancing to volley or by retreating to return them on the full bound, through want of 
sufficient time. Saving time, again, gives him an opportunity of attacking his adversary when 
unprepared, or when hardly recovered from the previous stroke. 

The covjft'de'teTivpe (for which there is no English synonym) is a stroke rarely used, and 
only by the very finest players, though the half -volley may be roughly called its simplest form. 
Like the latter, it is made by prejudging the course and speed of the ball, and striking at a 
point at which the player believes it will be when it meets his racket. This must, of course, be 
a point somewhere in the bound of a heavily-cut ball which, in the player's judgment, will not 
otherwise afford him any opportunity of returning it by ordinary means. It is a stroke which 
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nqmrfiB the higiKst p<i«<iUe degree of jiidgaifit, dwxacfiT and ckill ; and, eren with great 
pbkjen^ h oivfftk Uadi or&lj to failiire:. Henee it if kUob good Pc4kt to attempt it, and only 
at tntical mr>menta. As an inianfig- <^ tJne co«^ ^ <a*/ST tku strc^ maj be cited bj which 
Ckorge Lamlert eontrires to retum a cut bdH fosi tlie end-wall, when there is a^Muentlj not 
tim« if/T the raefcet Xofimd the baD before it lUk from the wall u> the floor, ffis laeket, in this 
case, is uplifted and grasped with great enexsj while the bdH drops ; and, almost b^cne it has 
tooched the wall, he has begun the quick, sharp stroix:, in the swei^ of which the ball seems to 
fan, and so to be caoght, struck, and returned in one and the same instant-O 

The hfjoti has been described (tee Plates 43 — 45). This, again, thongh a most Taloable 
stroke in plajing for the dedans, should not be otherwise too eonstantlj used. When the odds 
of Half -court are giren, howerer, it is of the greatest senriee, for it enables the girer of the odds 
to bring manj balls within the prescribed limiu which, without iu aid, he could not so return ; 
while he, at the same time, aroids i^adng the baD upon his exponent's racket, disccmcerts his 
y^aofi bj obliging him to alter his position, and, finallj, tries his judgment. Sudi adTantages 
as these araO chieflj against a weaker plajer : in eren matches there is seldom anything gained 
bj bcosting the baU (except for the dedans), beside the relief of the striker himself from the 
difficulty of playing a stroke which, perhaps, he could scarcely return or place in any other 
manner. In some rare cases, howerer, and often in three-handed and four-handed games, a 
player is enabled by boasting to put the baD dererly away frcmi his adrersaiy, or from one of 
his adrersaries. 



Judgment is a quality in Tennis the importance of which has already been mentioned more 
than rmce in these pages : its ralue cannot be exaggerated. It takes precedence of execution ; 
for, unless a ball be accurately judged, it cannot be well played. Enough, howerer, has been said 
on this head to point out the necessity of the acquisition of this quality ; and time alone will 
help the player, with practice, to make it his own. Masson, the great French /Mmtiuer, possessed 
it in a marrellous degree : Barre had it, equaUy deTeloped. Such players as these seem to be 
ailways, by some extraordinary accident, at the point to which the ball comes to find them, as 
the French say, — La haUe ckerche le hon joueur, — die vieni le trouver. There is no royal road by 
which this excellence may be gained ; it depends rather on certain mental, than on corporeal, 
adrantages ; but it can be cultiyated to a high point by a perseyering and intelligent player. 

In playing for, as in defending, chases, much judgment is required. The player who 
2Lttsk/f:k% must not forget the chase he seeks to win, as a young player too frequently does, after 
making his first-stroke, — ^his first attempt at winning it. He must never lose sight of the object, 
the chase to be won, eren in the utmost heat of a long and well-contested rest ; for he may as 
well fail to return the ball altogether as return it ineffectually. " But, if this coolness and 
oollectedness be necessary in the person who plays for the chase, it is not less so in the player 
who defends it. His judgment should be first exercised in seeing that he does not play the ball 
unnecessarily ; and, if necessarily, then that he play it to the best advantage, by putting it, if 



O See sbore, p. 109. 
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possible, into the galleries, and thus depriying liis adversary of all means of returning it*' 

(Lukin).O 

The iambaurf again, is a part of the Court, invented, no doubt, in order to add to the 
▼ariety and intricacy of the game, which does considerably increase its dijQGiculty to the inex- 
perienced player. To judge the balls which pitch upon it and are deflected into the Court at 
various angles, dependent on the direction in which they were driven upon it, and on the manner 
in which they were struck, demands great judgment and long habit. Still more difficult is it to 
judge those which pass close to it, without touching, and complete their bound under the grille. 
Few players attain to this before they have spent many years in the Tennis-court ; but care and 
method will shorten the time. When they have once mastered the nature of the angle at which 
balls usually come off the tambour, they will soon begin to see in it a help rather than a 
hindrance ; what has been called la pierre cTachoppement des joueurs, — the players' stumbling- 
block, — will turn out to be really an assistance to them. Many a ball which would, without it, 
&11 irretrievably in the grille-comer, is returned to them, upon their racket, by the intervention 
of the tambour. Generally speaking, when the player sees the ball flying towards it, he should 
keep himself ready for a back-hand stroke, a little behind the middle of the service-line, at a 
distance from the tambour proportionate to the height at which the ball strikes it and to the 
velocity of its flight. K, however, the ball strikes the tambour rather above the level of his 
head, or about that height and with some force, he must nm, prepared for a fore-hand stroke, 
towards the winning-gallery, which the ball sometimes even enters. He will thus be best pre- 
pared for intercepting it ; and, so prepared, he will rarely find it difficult to play for the dedans, 
or even for a chase. He must remember, however, that, if struck from the fore-hand comer, the 
ball will come off more obliquely from the tambour than a ball struck from the back-hand comer 
of the service-side, and that the angles of deflection will always be modified by any twist that 
may have been used by the striker. Again, if the ball touch the main wall before the tambour, 
a fresh element of difficulty for the judgment is introduced, as also when it merely grazes the 
tambour's edge.(') It is, in fact, hardly possible to judge correctly every exceptional effect 
derived from this arbitrary addition to the Tennis-court ; but a fine player will foresee the boimd 
of most of the balls that pitch upon it, and nothing is prettier than the sight of these, well- 
judged and timed from the tambour, and returned apparently with ease either to the dedans or 



0) All instmotioii, however, is " BometimeB thwarted/' 
sajn Mr. Lukin, with mnoh tmth, ** not only by tibe 
careletsnesB and obstinacy, bnt by the ayarioe of the 
learner. I allnde to a propensity, not nncommon in 
young men, to play for too high a stake ; when this 
happens, style is but too frequently sacrificed to the 
desire of gain. For the sake of a temporary advantage, 
any position, however awkward, any trick or device, 
however unsightly, will be resorted to : the object and 
only object being to gain the Set, the Player is satisfied 
if tiie ball be but returned, no matter how. From this 
cause it is that many players will use every exertion to 
cross the line of the hall, that is, to get on the other side 
of it when played to their hack-hand, in order to return 
it with somewhat more effect by a fore-hand stroke. 
Now this is not Tennis, not Tennis at least of the first 
order ; nevertheless, I will not contend that no circum- 
stanoet oan arise to make an occasional resort to this 



practice justifiable. In the case of very slow balls, or 
of such as, falling upon the pent-house, allow time for 
choice, the player is at liberty to tlbq his fore-ha/nd ; bnt, 
whenever he is too studious and eager to do so, he is 
betrayed into the admission of a defect, and that a 
material one, in the hack-hand. Now to admit a defect, 
is to tell your adversary where to make his attack. This 
should be carefully avoided. Bnt it may be said 
that he will not be long ignorant of your weak point, 
whatever pains you may take to conceal it; it 
may be so. Let him, however, discover it in any way 
rather than by your own confession.*' It is not neces- 
sary to add any words, to point the wisdom of these 
remarks. 

(^ Some tambours have their projecting angle rounded, 
which makes it still more than commonly difficult to judge 
the balls which come more obliquely from it than from 
tambours that have a definite, sharp edge to that comer. 
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upon the floor. Except in the four-handed or three-handed game, it is not well to rash forward, 
as some players often do, to volley a ball which would strike the tambour, unless in cases so 
rare as to be necessary exceptions to the rule. By this action a mere return only can be made, 
which cannot be an effective stroke. Tambours, again, in different Coiu*ts vary much ; and the 
angle of any particular tambour must be learned by practice, before the player can judge a ball 
from it with any certainty. 



As soon as he has made some progress in the arts of judging and playing the ball, and has 
thus raised himself a little above the ranks of the worst or weakest players, our pupil cannot 
do better than try occasionally to give cramped-odds in one form or another, to one of those 
who are now his inferiors in Tennis. Nothing will improve his judgment more than this kind 
of practice. 

In giving the side-waUe (or Umch-no-side-toiiUs), which include ordinarily the galleries (but 
not the dedans and grille unless it be so expressly arranged), the player is restricted from 
playing the ball against either side- walls or batteries. If the ball, struck by him (except in the 
service), touch any of these before falling, he loses a stroke. It is evident, therefore, to what a 
nicety he must judge and play the ball ; he can scarcely cut it too much, for that is almost the 
only resource he has for beating his opponent. The twist is dangerous ; but, if judiciously 
employed, it is the most valuable stroke in the game, for it enables him, as mentioned on a 
previous page, to place the ball near the side- wall without touching it. In other cases, the 
giver of the odds will do well to play for the nick, or even to his opponent's feet ; the half- 
volley, thus offered, is a stroke which the latter will not often succeed in making. 

If to these odds he add the end- wall, grille, and dedans, he will find himself giving aU-the- 
walls (or touch-nO'Wcdls), the greatest cramped-odds which can be given at Tennis, to which, 
however, numerical odds can, of course, be super-added. The giver of these odds loses a stroke 
if the ball (except in the service), struck by him, touch any wall or post, or enter any opening. 
The difficulty of this game is enormous, and it is long ere a player can arrive at the power of 
giving these odds even to a beginner. On the other hand, the latter can hardly play a game 
more full of advantage to himself than this, for he is compelled continually to stoop, to return 
balls from the floor, and to exercise his judgment in deciding whether these latter will 
reach the walls or not. The superior player has no alternative but to retiu'n the ball constantly 
and without fail, as he can scarcely hope to decide a stroke, or JdU the ball, restricted as he is by 
the conditions of the game. 

In giving half-court^ the player is obliged to confine his strokes to one half of the Court, 
divided lengthwise, the half -courts adjacent to the galleries on each side of the net being those 
which are usually chosen. The giver of the odds loses a stroke as often as he plays a ball 
so that it drops anywhere outside the half-co\irt into which he should have played. He may, 
however, boast it into that half-court from any wall or pent-house. The various and rather 
niunerous cases which may arise are provided for in Law 32. The superior player, in making 
his attack, must be governed to some extent by the nature of the defence adopted by his 
opponent. If the latter (on the service-side) should stand, as he ought to do, as far, or nearly 
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M tar, adyanoed as the last-gallerj-line, the former, in order to avoid playing within hia reach, 
or indeed upon his racket, must play for the dedans, either oyer his head, or from the side- wall 
aboTe the pent-house, or by boasting from the main wail. If he play, on the contrary, upon 
his opponent, he will have the ball continually Tolleyed back upon him, if his adversary have 
any Tolley at all, so rapidly as to disconcert his game considerably. If the recipient of the 
odds, however, stand back, the superior player will be free to play upon the floor in the usual 
way, when his victory, considering the disparity of the players, is nearly certain. 

Barnng'ihe'luuardf or winning-openings, again, is a form of odds which, while it confers a 
great advantage and freedom upon the recipient, who has not to defend those hazards, compels 
the giver to play with great circumspection and prudence. In ordinary games, many a ball, 
played only with the hope of returning it, enters a winning-opening, to the surprise of no one 
more than of the striker : when these are barred, it becomes necessary to avoid them, — a more 
difficult task than at first sight it would be supposed. 

In harring'the-openingi, the galleries are included in the interdiction. 

All these games of combination, as they are called, are as profitable to the recipient as to 
the giver of the odds ; they tend equally to improve the judgment of both players. 



To take a bisque judiciously requires a cool head and great familiarity with Tennis ; in no 
part of the game, indeed, is experience more valuable than in this. Since it is open to the 
holder of the bisque to take it at any time he pleases during the current set, with very slight 
limitations (see Laws 29 and 30), this great latitude of choice is not a little embarrassing to 
young players, and sometimes even to those who are more advanced. The state of the score, 
both of the set and of the game, the nature and nimiber of the chases, if any, and the relative 
strength of the players, and of their service and first-stroke, — all these are points which require 
to be carefully weighed before taking a bisque. 

'' It may be held as a rule," says Mr. Lukin, " that when odds are given, a Bisque should 
not be taken [by the giver of the odds] to maJce, but to save, a game, and vice versd ; . . . but 
this rule, like every other, has its exceptions. It may be justifiable even in the better player to 
take a bisque to make a forward or strong set, or to secure the fifth game. A bisque may also 
be properly taken to remove a close chase, in cases where, had there been no chase, it would 
have been ill-judged to employ it." A few examples will make this statement, which is 
admirable in principle, a little clearer in practice to the beginner. 

1 (a) A gives B fifteen for a bisque : Score, 3 games all, 40 — 30 A wins. A should not 
take his bisque here, whether he be server or striker-out, to win the game. Nor (h) should he 
take it, even if B win the next stroke ; Score, deuce : for they are now only on an equality 
in the score, and A has his advantage (represented at the beginning of the set by 15 for a 
bisque) yet in hand, (c) If B now gain advantage, being on the service-side, it becomes 
a question whether A should not take the bisque to prevent him from winning the game, 
an important one in the set, and so scoring 4 games to 3; for, however weak his service 
may be, B may chance to give him a nick ; and I think A should here take his bisque, and 
score deuce, (d) If, however, B were on the hazard-side when he gained advantage, A would 

D D 
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doubtless be wrong to take his bisque then ; for be can only lose tbe game if B force success- 
fnllj for tbe dedans, whicb he (the inferior player) is not veiy likely to do, and which A may 
almost certainly prevent his doing by giving him a short and well-cat serrice : if B play a 
stroke which would make an easy chase, A can choose whether he will return the ball (before 
it makes the chase), or change sides to win the chase, or take his bisque (which would, I think, 
again, be bad policy) : if, on the other hand, B play a first-stroke which would make a close 
chase, A has still the choice of returning the ball, or leaving it for a chase to be won with his 
bisque, either remaining (as he would probably do) on the service-side or changing sides, just 
as he happens to prefer. Here, I think, he would indubitably do well to take his bisque, 
unless the stroke were extremely easy of return, and retain his service, unless the latter were 
very weak ; for it is quite likely that he might otherwise lose the chase, and so the game, an 
important one, as stated above. 

2. A gives B fifteen for a bisque : Score, 2 games to 4, B wins, and 40 — 30 B wins, chase 
4 & 5, made by B. Instead of changing sides to play for this chase, A should here take his 
bisque to score deuce, rather than sacrifice the service and run the risk of receiving a nick- 
service and losing the chase and the game, which would leave him with a very slight chance 
of winning the set. 

3. A gives B fifteen for a bisque : Score, 4 games to 3, A wins, 30 all, with chases, second 
gallery and 1 & 2, made by B. Having changed sides, A wins the first chase, and an 
exceedingly-tempting opportunity offers itself for taking his bisque, to win the close chase and 
the extremely-important game, and to score 5 games to 3 ; and I am aware that many players 
would do this. I do not, however, think it is the place for throwing away the great moral 
weight of the bisque. A is the stronger player ; he has hitherto the advantage, moral and 
material, in the set, and has the bisque in hand. By winning the long chase, he has scored 
40 — 30 ; in my opinion, he should play for the 1 & 2 chase, either on the floor or in the 
dedans, according to the service : if he win it, he has the set almost certain with his bisque ; 
if he lose it, he is only brought back to deuce, and he has still a forward set and the 
bisque in hand, and ought to win. 

4. A gives B half -fifteen and a bisque : Score, 3 games all, 30 all, with chases, second 
gallery and 2, made by B. Crossing over, B takes his bisque in defence of the first, and gives 
the best service he knows, to prevent A from winning the second chase. In this he will 
probably succeed : and, if so, he will have secured an important advantage in the set, 4 games 
to 3, and will start with the service in a game in which he receives fifteen. 

5. A gives B fifteen for a bisque : Score 4 games all, deuce, with chases 3 (made by A) and 
hazard-side the door. Changing sides, B wins the former chase ; here, therefore, A should 
take his bisque to make deuce, rather than risk playing for the difficult chase and losing the 
ninth game. 

6. A gives B fifteen for a bisque : Score, 4 games to 3, and 40 — 30, B wins, with a chase 
better than 4, made by A. Changing sides, A (for this case actually occurred last season (1877) 
in a great match) elected to defend the chase, in place of taking his bisque (as he should have 
done) to make deuce and, at least for the moment, to save the game. B won the chasei an easy 
one for a good player, scored 5 games to 3, and soon afterwards secured the set. 

7. A gives B fifteen and a bisque : Score, 2 games all, 30 all, and a yard chase, made by B. 
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By who is on the hazard-side, will naturally now force for the dedans, if he can possibly manage 
ity because, by succeeding, he will cross with 40 — 80 in his favour, to defend a chase which 
will be most difficult for his opponent to win, and will probably give him the game : should 
he, on the other hand, miss the dedans, and make a long chase, he has his bisque in reserve 
for this, and still stands the best chance of defending the former chase. He risks little, to 
gain much. 

Such simple principles as those involved in these few examples, chosen almost at random, 
axe easily learned. It is more seldom that one sees a player employ the bisque so as to gain an 
advantage indirectly by putting his adversary at a disadvantage. Thus, in the example (7) 
stated above, a player with still better judgment than B shows, instead of forcing, will take his 
bisque: by this simple manoeuvre he raises his score to 4fO — 30, changes sides, gets the 
advantage of the service, and leaves his opponent to play for a yard chase, — thus doubling 
the value of his bisque. 

Mr. Lukin gives a good example, which may be put in this form : — 

8. A receives a bisque from B : Score, 4 games all, 15 all, with chases, 4 and 8, made by B. 
A wins the first chase : he then may very well take his bisque to score 40 — 15, or at least 5 to 1 
in his &vour ; whereas, had he played for the second chase and lost it (no unfair supposition), 
the score would, if he then took his bisque, be 40 — 80, or only 8 to 1 in his favour, and the 
service in the hand of his opponent. Here, of course, it is of great importance to A to win the 
game ; but, if he had a very forward, or indeed a very backward set, it would be better for him 
to keep his bisque in hand and play for both chases. 

The moral effect of a bisque both on the holder and on his opponent is such that it is well 
for the former, as a general rule, to husband it as long as possible : on the other hand, he often 
runs so great a risk of keeping it till it is useless, when losing a set, that he would do better 
never to allow a good opportunity of taking it to pass. In steering between these two extremes 
lies the chief difficulty. The French say, " the bisque is never wasted with which a game is 
won ; " but this is a smart saying, to which the exceptions are more numerous than the examples 
which support it. No players, however, perceive and seize so quickly as the French the best 
opportunity of taking a bisque. 



In playing two on a side, that is, either two players against one (called a " three-handed 
game," = Fr. la cJumette), or two against two (a " four-handed game "), all the ordinary rules of 
Tennis apply. Boughly speaking, the partners on each side of the net divide their Court 
between them by the half-court-line. This is especially the case when either of them is a much 
stronger player than his partner; when it would manifestly be unfair for him to take the 
whole play and allow, or bid, the weaker player to stand on one side while he returned every 
stroke : the French have a rule by which the superior player is obliged to keep always at least 
one of his feet within the half -court-line, and this they call le j^ied dans la raye. Usually, 
however, when the players are nearly on an equality, the sharing of the play is somewhat 
modified from that general rule. On the service-side, the stronger player play a hack, that 
is, defends the right-hand comer and the whole of the dedans ; the other, meanwhile, stands 
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inyidious in a work of this kind to mention names, I may point to one accomplished phkjer, 
our present amateur champion, who has always had an advantage over most of his antagonists 
in playing an up-hill game, and bearing reverses of fortune with patience. Much the same, 
indeed, may be said for the professional champion, Qeorge Lambert, in respect of temper ; for 
he has always shown himself as good-humoured in the Tennis-court as he is ayerse to take 
there any xmfair advantage over his opponent. 



In conclusion, a few words may be addressed to the spectators in the dedans ; for, beside 
the pleasure of looking on, these have also their duties. One has frequently observed persons 
reading the newspaper, chatting, and discussing, not the play before them, but ** the weather 
and the crops," or any other irrelevant topic, and that too often in loud tones. Nothing can be 
more improper than this (for the dedans of a Tennis-court is not intended for the use of any 
but those who are interested in Tennis in general, and the actual game in particular), except the 
conduct of those who, with the worst taste, sit there to make personal remarks on the players. 
The French say la galerie a le droit de $e taire, and that is undoubtedly the rule by which it 
should be governed, — except when appeal is made to it on doubtful points of the game. Until 
that appeal is made, the spectators should never venture to give counsel or opinion of any sort 
It is usual now, in regular matches, and it is a good custom, to choose from the spectators in the 
dedans three to act as umpires, and to leave all questions to be decided by a majority of these 
three. 

A spectator who is betting {}) on the match should decline to give an opinion, or to act as 
umpire, unless pressed. to do so after giving his reason for declining the office ; but this is not 
the only reason for limiting the number of the judges. Though the dedans is, of course, 
occupied, by gentlemen who are incapable of giving a corrupt decision, yet there are usually 
several, if not many, present who are very indifferent players, and who cannot, therefore, judge 
or mark the ball well, for judgment generally goes with play ; and there are others also whose 
opinion is influenced by that which has been given by the first, or by the most prominent, or 
by the last speaker. The three imipires should, when it is possible, be selected with the 
view of avoiding these dangers ; and their decision is always final. 



(^) The odds betted at Tennis are by no means fixed, 
but are generally laid as follows, when the players are 
even: 

At fifteen — ^love, 7 to 4 ; but 6 to 4 is more frequently 
betted. 

At thirty — love, 4 to 1 ; but 3 to 1 is more frequently 
betted. 

At forty — love, 8 to 1. 

At thirty — fifteen, 2 to 1 . 

At forty — fifteen, 5 to 1. 

At forty — thirty, 3 to 1, or 5 to 2. 

In an Advantaqe-Sst. 



At four games — ^love, 5 to 1. 
At five games — ^love, 15 to 1. 
At two games to one, 4 to 3. 
At three games to one, 2 to 1. 
At four games to one, 7 to 2. 
At five games to one, 10 to 1. 
At three games to two, 3 to 2. 
At four games to two, 3 to 1 . 
At five games to two, 6 to 1. 
At four games to thi^se, 8 to 5. 
At five games to three, 5 to 1. 
At five games to four *) 3 to 1, 
or advantage-game ) or 5 to 2. 

The intervening chases, of course, modify these odds 
almost indefinitely; and, moreover, it is nearly im- 



At one game-^lo"^®* 5 to 4. 

At two gaoieg^^^®* 7 to 4, or 2 to 1. ' possible to match two players so exactly as to leave 

At three gamotf ^^^°^®' 3 to 1. neither the favourite. 
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APPENDIX. 



I.— A Bishop playing Tennis. 
(P. a.) 

" Hio vir ninstris filimatiaB . yt est illnd Mantnani poete. 
Angns et ipee manii jnnenum temptaro laborem: 
speriBtamm Be tnrmalibtiB oonBtanter immiBcnit. Pol- 
ohre enim hoo feoerat . sed onm adhno esaent anni 
minorefl. Qni onm Creqaenter de looo stanttim medi- 
onrrentiB impnlaii Bommoueretnr . nnno qnoqne ao- 
oeptaB in aream tarn pile coram pretemolantiB . qnam 
Bnperieote . neo interoideretnr t»mitem neo oaueret . 
nnno per oathastrof am sepe pronatna : egre de mmoBO 
flezn Be reooUigeret . primna Indi ab aooentn eese 
remonit BnapiriosTUi . extie inoaleBcentibna. Namqne et 
ieonsonli fibra tnmente : pnngebant exceroitatnm crebri 
doloris. Destiti protinnB et ipee faotnmB oommnnione 
oesBandi rem oaritatiB . ne vereoimdiun Uuudtndo fra- 
tema pateretnr. . . ." 

The letter (EpiBtola XVH., Sidonius ewriphio »uo,) 
of which the above Ib an extract, quoted from the 
original edition of 1477 (Pol. 8. 1. liber Qnintne), Ib 
reproduced in the Histoire de la Civiliaation en France, 
par M. Qnizot (PariB, 1846, Svo., pp. 95-97), entire 
bnt tranBlated; and again in Van Lann's Hietory of 
French Literature. 

n.— Life compared to Tennis. 

(P. 4.) 
JTay tant jon^ avecqaeB Aage 

A la panlme, qne maintenant 
J'ay qnarante-cinq ear bon gage : 

NooB jouonB non paB ponr ni^ant, 

Abbcz me Bene fort et pnisBant 
De garder mon jen jnaqn'ii oy, 
Ne je ne oraine rien qne Sonesy. 

Car SonsBy tant me deconrage 

De joner et va eBtonppant(^) 
Les oonpB, que fiers k ravantage, 

Trop senrement eat reohaaaantC) 

Fortune, ai Iny est aidant : 
Maia Eapoir eat mon bon amy, 
Ne je ne orains rien qne Sonsay. 



(1) MulUpliant. 



(*) Trompaat. 



Vieillesse de dolenr enrage 
De ce qne le jen dure tant ; 

Et dit en son f don langage, 
Qne les chassis doresnayant 
Merohera, ponr mettre nniaant ; 

Maia ne m'en chanlt, je la deify, 

Ne je ne orains rien qne Sonsay. 

Si bon enr me tient convent, 
Je ne donbte ne tant ne qnant, 
Tont mon adveraaire party, 
Ne je ne craina rien qne Senary. 

(Charles d'Orl^ans, Poeeiet, edited by P. Y. Chalvet, 
Orenoble, 1803, 8vo., pp. 347-8.) 

in.— The Joan of Arc of Tennis. 

(P. 5.) 

Item, en oe Tan [1427] on pon devant vint k Paria nne 
femme nomm^e Margot, aaaes jenne, comme de 
vingt-hnit k trente ana, qni eatoit dn paya de 
Henanlt, laqneUe jouoit le mienlx k la pidme qne 
onoqnea homme enat vn, et avec ce jofioit devant 
main derriere main tr^-pniasamment, tr^-mali- 
cienaementt tr^habillement, comme povoit faire 
homme ; et pon venoit d'homme k qni eUe gaingnast, 
ce ce n'estoit lea plna pniaaana joiienra, et eatoit 
le jen de Paris oik le mienlx jofloit en me (Jrenier 
Saint Ladre [Lasare], qni estoit nomm^ le petit 
Temple. 

{Jou/mal d'un bourgeois de Parie sous U regne de 
Charles VII., printed in the NouveUe CoUeetion des 
MAnoires pour servir d Vhistoire de France depute le 
XIIP Bikle jusqu'd la fin du XVIIh ; par MM. 
Michand (J. F.) et Ponjonlat, 1836, Svo., Paris, torn. 3, 
p. 249. 

lY.— Boman Ball-gaines. 

(P. 12, n.) 
Pliny the yonnger, in his deacriptiona of hia conntry- 
honaea, Lanrentinnm and Tnaonm, mentiona a BphoBfiS' 
teriwn in each, thna :— 

Coheret oalida piacina mirific^, ex qnA natantes 
mare adapiciunt ; neo proonl sphnriaterinm, qnod 
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calldiBdmo Soli, inoUnato jun die, oooorrit (Lib. 2, 
Ep. 17) ; 

and, — 

Apodyterio snperpoBitiun est tphsristerinm, quod 
plnra genera exerdtationiB, plnresqne cironlot capit 
(Lib. 5, Ep. 6). 

It ii aetoniflhing that YitniTiiifl never mentionB the 
■pluerifterinm ; bnt he constantly mentions the cory- 
oenm, and this, perhaps, was the same, the name being 
derived from Kiv/i;»«f , a sack, or ball, sasi>ended from 
the ceiling. Meroorialis understood it to be a kind of 
wardrobe. 

Ovid, in his Ara Amatoria, Lib. iii., t. 361, describes 
a ball-game, played by young girls, which must not be 
confused with any sort of Tennis, though the word 
reticulum makes this yery tempting : — 

Beticuloque pilsd Icycs fundantur aperto ; 
Nee, nisi quam toUes, ulla movenda pila est. 

The retieulwn seems to have been a pocketf and the 
game a sort of ipilUkinSt played with balls. 

The Bomans had four kinds of ball-game, — ^FolHs 
(balloon) t Trigonalis, Paganica, and Harpastum. Celius 
Aurelianus calls them all Sphcsra Italica (Tard. pass. 
1. 8, c. 6). They are all mentioned by Martial, in the 
passage,— 

Non pila, non foUis, non te paganica thermis 
Prfoparat, aut nudi stipitis ictus hebes : 

Vara nee injecto ceromate braohia tendis : 
Non harpasta vagus pulverulenta rapis. 

(Lib. vii., Epig, 32, 7.) 

1. Of the balloon there were two kinds, folUs and 
folliculus. The larger was struck with the arm, 
protected by a bracer : — 

Follem [sibi] obstringit ob gn:ilam.(^) 

(Plautus, Aululariaf ii. 4, 23.) 

Peratim ductitate ; at ego foUitim ductitabo. 

(16., Epidicus, iii., 2, 15.) 

This ball was thought by some critics to have been 
stuffed with feathers, on account of the {Missage, — 

Plumea sen lazi partiris pondera foUis 

(Martial, Lib. iv., 19) ; 

but the epithet plumea here only refers to its lightness, 
on account of which it was weU fitted for the sport of 
youth or age : — 

Ite procul, juvenes ! mitis mihi convenit satas ; 
FoUe decet pueros ludere, foUe senes. 

(lb., Lib. xiv., Epxg. 47, 1.) 



(1) Follis autem nootis coriaceuB major, oppositus perra, 

Jiun xnioor erat. Pxigiles atebflntur ejunnodi follibus foeno 
ortasfie explatia in tormam htunanie tignro, adyersns qnoe 
iotua f arrant (not* by Weiae). 



The smaller was struck with the fist, and was called 
follis pugiUaritf or pugilatorius, as 

Extemplo herde ego te follem pugilatorinm 
Fadam, et pendentem inoursabo pugnis, pezjiiris8ume.(^) 

(Plautus, Budens, iii, 4, 16.) 

This was sometimes also called folUculue, and Sueto- 
nius, in his life of Augustus, enumerates it among his 
pastimes: — 

Exeroitationes campestres equorum et armorum statim 
post dvilia bella omisit, et ad pilam prim6 foUiculumque 
transiit (c. 83). 

2. TrigonaUs was played generally by three persons, 
placed in a triangular position, with a small ball, 
and both hands were used indifferently or alter- 
nately : — 

Captabit tepidum dextra, Isvaque trigonem, 
Imputet ezceptas ut tibi ssspe pilas, 

CoUiget et referet lapsum de pulvere follem, 
Et si jam lotus, jam soleatus erit. 

(Martial, Lib. xU., Epig. 83, 3.) 

Sou lentum oeroma teris, tepidumve trigona. 

(lb.. Lib. iv., 19, 5.) 

Sic palmam tibi de trigone nudo 
UnctsB det favor arbiter oorons, 
Neo laudet Polybi magis sinistras. 

(fb., Lib. vii., Epig. 72, 9.) 

This, too, seems to be the game which Petronius 
intended to describe, in his Feast of Trimalcion : — 

Videmus senem oalvum tunica vestitum russea, inter 
pueros capillatos ludentem pila. Nee tam pueri nos, 
quanquam erat opene pretium, ad spectaculum dnxerant, 
quam ipse paterfamilias, qui soleatus pila prasina ezer- 
cebatur, nee earn amplius repetebat, qusB terram con- 
tigerat, sed follem plenum habebat servus, sufficiebatque 
ludentibus. Notavimus etiam res novas. Nam duo 
spadones in diversa parte circuli stabant, quorum alter 
matellam tenebat argenteam, alter numerabat pilas, non 
quidem eas, qusa inter manus lusu espellente vibrabant, 
sed eas, que in terram decidebant. 

Saleius Bassus describes (^ three kinds of stroke 
which occurred in this game and distinguished the best 
players : — 

Nee tibi mobilitas minor est, si forte volantem 
Aut geminare pilam juvat, aut revooare cadentem 
Et non sperato fugientem reddere gestu. 

Here (^emtnore, probably, describes the action of 
striking the ball a second time, in the air, before it has 



(}) Follem pug. ad qnein mwilea ae exeroeliaat in India, 
tamquam ad statnam {nois hy Weiae). 

(*) BiU. Claa. Lat. (N. E. Lemaixe Ed.) Poete XinoteSt 
Tol iii., p. 856, L 178. 
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dropped. To this game may also, perhaps, be referred 
the following passages : — 

Multa tuffi, Sparte, miramnr jnra palssstne 
Sed mage yirginei tot bona gymnasii ; 

Qnod non infames exercet corpore ludoa 
Inter luctantes nuda paella viros ; 

Cnm pila veloci fallit per braohia jactn, 
Increpat et versi clayis adnnoa trochi. 

(Propertins, iii., 14, 1.) 

Sunt illis celeresqne pilffi, jacnlumqne, trochiqne, 
Armaqne, et in gyros ire ooactas equns. 

(Ovid, Art. Amat, iii., 881.) 

Similitndine de pilsB losn : quam oadere non est 
dnbinm, aut mittentis vitio, ant aco^>ionti8. Tunc 
cnrsom snnm senrat, ubi inter manus utriosque, apte 
ab ntroqne et jactata et excepta yersatnr ; necesse est 
antem Insor bonus, alitor illam coUusori longo, alitor 
brevi mittat. (Seneca, De BeTieficiis, Lib. ii., 17, 3.) 

Si com exercitato et docto negotium est, audacius 
pilam mittemos, ntcumqne enim venerit, manus illam 
exx>edita et agilis repercutiet. Si cum tirone et indocto, 
non tarn rigide, neo tam exousse, sed langruidius, et in 
ipsam ejus dirigentes manum, remisse occurremus. 

{Ihid, Lib. ii., 17, 4.) 

Siont in lusu est aliquid pilam scite ao diligenter 
excipere, sed non dioitur bonus lusor, nisi qui apte et 
expedite remisit, quam exceperat. . . . nee tamen 
ideo non bonum lusor em dioam, qui pilam, ut oportebat, 
exeepit si per ipsum mora, quominus remitteret, non fuit. 

(/Md, Lib. ii., 32. 

Tum isti qui ludunt datatim servi sourrarum in yia 
et datores, et factores omnes subdam sub solum. 

(Plautus, Curculio, ii., 3, 17.) 

Enimyero di nos quasi pilas homines habent. 

{Ibid, Captivi, Prolog, 22.) 



Mea pila est. 



{Ibid, Truculentus, iv., 1, 8.) 



Si me mobilibus sois expulsare sinistris. 
Sum tua : si nesois rustice, redde pilam. 

(Martial, Lib. xiv., Epig. 46, 1.) 

Bedde pilam ; sonat ses thermarum : Indere pergia P 
Virg^e yis sola lotus abire domum. 

(I&td, Lib. xiv., Epig. 163, 1.) 

Fugio campum lusumque trigonem. 

(Horace, Lib. i.. Sat. 6. 126.) 

Lnsum it Mrocsanas, dormitum ego Virgiliusque ; 
Namque pila lippis inimicum et Indere Orudis. 

{Ibid, Lib. i.. Sat. 5, 48.) 

Vel, {si Bomana fatigat 
Militia assuetum grsecari,) sen pila yelox, 
MoUiter austerum studio fallente laborem. 
Sen te discus agit. 

{Ibid, Lib. u., Sat. 2, 11.) 

Ludere qui nesoit campestribus abstinet armis, 
Indootnsque pilss, discive, trochive quiesoit. 

{Ibid, De Arte Poet, 379.) 



3. Pila pa^anica was larger than Trigonalis or FolUs : — 

HfBC qu8B difficilis turget paganica pluma 
Folle minus laxa est, et minus arcta pila. 

(Martial, Lib. xiv., Epig. 45, 1.) 

The hardness and size of this ball made the game 
very difficult. 



4. Harpastum was the same as the £/i 
Greeks : — 



of the 



H8ec(^) rapit Ante! velox in pulvere Dranous 
Grandia qui vano ooUa labore f acit. 

(Martial, Lib. xiv., Epig. 48, 1.) 

Sive harpasta manu pulverulenta rapis. 

{Ibid, Lib. iv., 19, 5.) 

Harpasto quoque subligata ludit. 

{Ibid, Lib. vii., Epig. 67, 4.) 

There seems to have been also a game (if, indeed, it 
was a game at all) played with a ball of glass, probably 
hollow, and deriving its interest from the difficulty of 
avoiding breaking it in play. The name of a great 
player {pilicrepui), Ursus Togatus, said to have invented 
the erame, is preserved on an ancient tablet, bearing an 
inscription, found at Bome in 1591, in the Pontificate 
of Innocent IX., and now attached to a pillar in the 
Vatican. It is 10 palms in height and 5 in width. 
The inscription was printed in 1630 by a Boman, Fr. 
Maria Turrigius. It seems most probable, however, 
that this was not really a game. That the pila vitrea 
was almost certainly hollow is shown by a passage of 
Pliny (1. 36, c. 26), who describes such a ball, filled with 
water, used as a burning-glass. 

The Pilicrepus seems to have been the marker, or, at 
any rate, the person in charge of the balls : — 

Si vero pilicrepus supervenerit, et numerare ooeperit 
pilas. (Seneca, Ep. 56, 2.) 

To the noise made in this enumeration of the balls, 
or in the actual play. Statins alludes *. — 

Quid nunc strata solo referam tabulata, crepantee 
Auditura pilas ; ubi langruidus ignis inerrat 
iEdibus, et tenuem volvunt hypocausta vaporem P 

{SyVu., i., 5, 57.) 

Mercurialin devotes a chapter to these ball-games 
(Lib. ii., cap. 5) ; conf . also M^moire pour servir d 
Vhistoire de la Spheristique ou de la Paume desAnciens, 
par M. Burette, 1736, 12"»°. 

" Among the Bomans," says Kranse, *'in the Bepub- 
lican as well as in the Imperial days, ball-play was 
universally delighted in, even more as a health-giving, 
manly recreation, than as a boyish sport. Cato the 
elder played in the Campus Martins on the very day on 






(1) Harpasta. 
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wbioh hs WW accepted as a o»ndidftte (or the Consa- 
late," 

A good aad oomplete acoonnt of theite ^mei, aa far 
u the; can be eiplained, ia to be fonntl in Lea Jeux 
Det Ancieni, bj L. Becq de Fonqoi^ex, Pmu, 1869. 4to. 

v.— Montaigne'a brother killed by a Tennis-ball. 

(p. 19.) 

" Bt i'il m'j tanlt mealer, nn mien bite, . . . Le 
Capttaine S. Hartia, aagS de vin^ et troii ana, qni 
avoit deBi^ feiot asrai bonne proDTB de B> Yaleor, 
iouant h la panlme, reoeat nn conp d'estenf qoi I'aaaena 
nn poQ an doBsne de I'aareille droicte, sana anlaane 
appurencG de coDtneioti n; blecenre ; il ne a'en aaeit n; 
repnna, mais cinq on eii beuros aprez il monnit d'nne 
apopleiio qne ce oonp Inj canaa." 

{Esmis de Michel De Hontaigna, 12'°", Paris, 1S44, 
Public par J. V. le Clere, p. 64.) 

VI. 

(p.«.) 

The following is the full text of this precious 
document : — 

En la piiGo de moy [iiant] Con' et aeoretoire dn Eoy, 
Pierro Qentil, a;ant la charge de monstrer a joner a la 
paulrao and' S' a Confesif^ anoir recu oomptant de M' 
Raymon Pholypeaai Con'' de ea Ha" en son oatisoil 
destat et tresorior de aon eppargne La iomme de Cinq 
cent Uiires dont and' Ma" Iny a faiot don en conHiderBGion 
de aes genicoB qa'il a ronda dnrant tontte lann^ der- 
nicrc a moQHtrer a joner a ta panlme an Eoy de la qnelle 
xamme de V L led' Oontil aost tenn poor content et 
bian payu et en a quiets et qniote Lad' S' Phelypeaax 
treaoriei de Veapatgne snad' a tona avenx Teamoing 
mon Being mannol oy mis a sa req" Le neaf"' Jonr 
de Juillet mil tii oent dome. 




Desaigneaulx. 



VII.— A child nearly killed by a. lion in a 
Tannis-conrt. 

{P.2S.) 

Le Camne, Maiatre des BeqneeteaC') flli de le Camqi 

le riche. eatant petit gallon, alls Toir nn lion qne Ton 

monatroit dans nn jen de panlme anr tin Hieatre, H 
n'eetoit paa bion k aa fantaiaie; il Tonlot paaaer par 

le lion, qni oatoit k 1'aatre bout (et le theatre avoit 
tontc la largcnr iln jou i^o panlme), en nn aanlt fat k 
cet enfant, et arec Ba qneiie I'ameine de I'eBobeUe enr 

(•) Morton l«aO. C'eati»]aiqu'onappe]leP»tt».Bliiuhe. H I 



le theatre. le mantean entortill^ antonr de la teete. H 
le tenoit desji aona Iny, qoand d'en baa nn pi^e, pent- 
eatre plnntoat ponr fairs niche an lion qne ponr eeeonrir 
I'enfant, Iny donna nn eonp de ^nle. Le lion aautte 
TecB le page, et on tira le petit ganjon en bas, en 
danger de Inj rompre le ool ; il en fnt qnitte ponr une 
Baign^. 

(Tallemant dei B&knx, Ed", de 185S, toI. vii., p. 292, 
Oena samie* ou gv^rii.) 

vin. 



By this Act (12 Ric. 11., c. 4-6) it wag 
provided 

\yi. Servants ahall nae only Bowb and Arrows, and 
leave iiJIe OameB,] — That no Servant of Hngbandiy, or 
Labonrer, nor Servant [or] ArtiSoer, nor of Victnaller, 
aball from henceforth bear any [Bnckler] Sword, nor 
Dagger, npon Forfeitnra of the aame. bat in the Time 
of War for Defence of the Kealm of England, and that 
by the aorveying of the Arreyere for the Time being, 
or travailing b; the Conntry with their Haater, or in 
their Haater'a Meeaage ; bnt anoh Servanta and La- 
bonrers shall have Bowa and Arrowa, and nae the 
aame the Snndaya and HolydayB, and leave [all playing 
at Tennia or Football, and other Oamea called Coita, 
Dice, Coating of the Stone. [Eulea,] and other rooh 
importune OameB ;] and that the SherifFn, Mayors, 
Bailiffa, and Conatablea, ehall have Power to arrest, 
and ahall arrest all Doeia against thia Statute, and 
Beiie the aaid [Bncklera,] Swords and Daggers, and 
keep them till the SoHsione of the Jnettces of Peare. 
and the same present before the same Jostioea in thrjr 
Sessions, together with the Mames of them that did 
hear the aame. And it ia not the King's Mind that any 
Prejudice be done to tbe Franohiaes of Lords, tooohing 
the Forfeitnrea doe to them. 

Cailla, cailea, oayleH, kajlee, Leilea. or skalea, from 
Qxe French ^inllai, was the original form of the game 
of nine-pina or skittles, in which a trouoheon w»a 
thrown at the pina. 

In 1410 (11 Henry 17., o. 3-6] the statnte of 13B9 
wM re-enacted and confirmed (ex Bot. Stat, in Ton-. 
Lond. fii. m. 10. "De ladm/t If a*tent" . . .), per- 
sons convioted of offenoea nnder the act to be liable to 
" Impriaonment by six Days." and die mayors, sheriffs 
and oonetAbles, to have power to put the statnte in 
eieoBtion, nnder penalty, for default of doing so, of zx> . 
for the mafora and sheriffs, and via. iiijd. for the 



IX. 

(P.») 

Extracts from the Begiater of the IronmongerB' 

Compa,ny 1454-1633. 

ii daie of Hareh Anno nxvij (Henry TI.) 

folio 32** And at the tyme of the ai 

lii- ij* 
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f. 



f. 



25^ Itm Itessejwid of Bobt 1 ooke 

for tenois balles iiij" 



f. 



ili 



XVlj' 



f. 28 



f. 



xlV 



f. 



27** Itm Besseywid for balles of 
Tost aud op. as it shewyth in 
the bill of owr Accompt the 
sine iiij 

Also ther Bemaynetli in the 
hondis of Bobt Tooke for 
ballis that we be Chardgid w^ 

28*' Itm We charge vs with cer- 
teyne mony in the hondys 
off Bobt Toke ffor ballis 
growen in the tyme off onre 
p'decessours to the Sine off . 

28'' Itm We charge vs with Iv 
grosse & do ballis which 
grewe vnto vs ffrom the vij^ 
day off Novembre A" vj*^ 
vnto the xzviij Day off Jnyll. 
A° viij the grosse at xx* Sin. iiij»» 

31'' Itm Solde to Thome Toohe 
xlvij groce ballis at xx** the 
groce ffor oure tyme vnto 
mydsom' An" x Beg. Kdwardi 
quarto Sin iij» xviij* 

Itm Bobarde Toke owith ffor 
ballis Sifi * xlv- 

f. 36^ John holder owith for ballis ... xxij» 



«i 



xlv* x* 



Xlj" 



YJd 



f. 



• •••.{ 






Bic. m. 

f. 45 Itm Bessevid more By Willm 
Portelowthe ffor xxv Groce 
baU. Sin 

Willm Bruyth owith for a 
grosse of ballys 

Bogg' Barttelett owith for a 
grose & iiij dosen ballys p's 

Bychard Smyth of Newgatt 
ow»»» for ij grosse baileys ... 

John Belle owith ffor x grosse 
ballys 

John Saykyn of Maldonne be 
portlowth owith ffor xx 
grose ballys p's 

f . 49 Bessevyd off dyv'se p'sonys ffor 
♦ vij grose iij doss. Ballys . . . 

f. 53 Boger Bartlett owyth ffor a 
Grose balls and iij Doss. . . . 

Willm portlowthe owyth ffor 
John Saykyn off Maldon ffor 
XX grose balls 

f. 69'' Itm Bescened for ballis at 

diners tymes 

(M.c.c.o.c.'iiij*. XV.) 

f. 79'' Itm rec. for iij grosse of balls 
(M. <^iiij^ Ixxxxix) 

f. 80'' Itm rec. of pops wyfe for balls 
ij grosse (1499) 



XX- i^ 



T7J^ 



XXijd 



IJ' VU3« 
jy vuj** 

XX* 



x» jd 



xxiji 



XXV* iij*^ 



• • •* 



xvj^ 



f. 
f. 
f. 



f. 



f. 



81 Itm Payd to Maister p'ker when 
he scholde oflfir the x*** peny 
of the balls with his grott 
(1499) 

86 Item Beceyvyde for Balls at 
ij tymys (1503) 

90 Itm Bs of barnde solas for 
xij grose bawlls 

90'' Itm Bs of bamard solas for 

xviij en^ose bawlls 

Itm Bs of Bamard solas for 
the iiij Poohyns in ow' garden 
ffor hys tenys play ffor a 
yere quett rent endyd at 
Crystmas 1505 

92'' Itm bamard solas owyth for 
XX grose bawlls 

From 27 Hen. VII. to 1 Hen. VIH. 
94'' Bs Ballys the sam. day of 
bamard 

95 Bs of bamard solas for xxix 
grose ballys 

Bs of John Maria for xij grose 
ballys 

Bs for j grose ballys of bamard 



XV* 



XIJ' 

xvuj" 



xx» 



xiij' 



xxix* 



XIJ* 



Henry Vm. 
f . 98'' Itm Beceyvyd of Bamard for 
xlviij grosse ballys 

f. 103 Bs of bamard solas for 

*xxxx'. XV. grosse of balles . iiij" 
(date 1513) 

f. 106 Itm Bs off Bamard tennesse 
playar be Bye. Pownd for 
bawlys 

f . 106 Itm Bs off Pownd for ij gprosse 
off Bawlys 

f. 109'' Bs of bamard solase for liiij 
grosse of ballis 

Bs of Hew byrd for iij grosse 
of ballis 

f . 123 Bs of Johil Stynt ffor iij grosse 
& iiij doss, bawlls y^ was 
oweing by A. Curwyns tyme 

Bs of John Stynt for vij grosse 
& X dos. bawlls 

Bs more of John Stynt for iiij 
grosse bawUs 

f. 127 P* for tythe of bawlls (16 Hen. 
vm.) 

f. 134 Bs be Stynt of John Askewe 
X gros of balls x' 

Bs of John bentloy tcnesse 
play, for vij gros balls 

Bs of Bobert Fermire for holde 
dett iiij gros balls (17 Hen. 
vm.) 



xlviij" 



XV* 



11J» 



UJ* 



VIJ* 

liij* 



xij** 



xij** 



X* 



vij' 



• • • m^ 

lUj' 



xij** 



xuj" mj<* 



■ *a 
IJ' 



liij" xj 



id 



* • • •A 



xijd 
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f. 140 Es of John Askayo for xiiij 

grosae balls xiiij* 

Es of Wyllyam bentloy for vj 

grosae balls vj* 

Es of humfrey bame for vj 

grosse balls v* 

Es the xiiij day of Janen for 
yij grosse balls of John 
Askaye vij* 

Es by the handys of John Stent 

of bentley for iiij grosse balls iiij' 

Es by Wyllyam Eennard for 

balls xiiij** 

f. I44I' Es thys yere for balls (20 Hen. 

Vni.) xlij- iujd 

f. 146 Esffor balls of thys yere (1529) xx" vj<» 

f. 147 Payd to the p'son for tyth of 

the balls (1529) ij* 

f . 149 Eecenyd of Byohard Deken for 

bawlls(1530) xv» uij^ 

f. 167 Es of Maystres bentley of the 

tennysplay for a yere (1535) ij" 

There are also, beside the above, other similar 
references to receipts for balls, not copied here, as 
follows : — 

Folios 32, 32»S 36^ 45, 94^, 105^ 111, US'*, 115, 
126b, 128^ 131^ 134, 141^ 155b. 

X. 
(P. 60.) 

In Journal 8 of " Proceedings of the Court 
of Common Council," fol. 74, occurs the fol- 
lowing minute : — 

1 A'pr : 14 Edwd. IV. [1474]. 

Xsto die consensam est qaod Tenys pleying et Cloyssh 
pleying nallo modo deinoops infra civitatem neo liberta- 
tem ejaadem excrcetur etc. et qnod qailibet Aldormannns 
debet facere scratiniom infra Wardam snam propter 
premissa, etc. 

It may be noted that closh, clossh, cloiah, cloissh, 
cloyssh, clasho, or clash, was a game similar to caills, 
bat played with a bowl, and forbidden by Acts An. 17 
Edw. IV., cap. 3, and 27 Henry VIII. Two years later 
another such minnte occurs, spring having apparently 
brought round again the necessity for repressing the 
open-air games, in Journal 8, fol. 127b : — 

16 Edw. IF., Srd April. 

My Lord the Mairo chargeth and comaundeth that noo 
maner persone what degre of condicon he be hoff suffer 
any tenys playing, playing at the Cloissh or the Cailes 
to be used in his hous or upon his ground Which he 
occupieth or shall occupie hereafter within the Citee of 
London or Suburbies of the same upon payn to lose xl". 
as ofte as he dothe the contrarie to the use of the Com> 
minaltie of the said Citee and Inprisonament of his body 
by the space of vi dales. 



3 Ap. XVI. Edw^ rV. Concordatum est quod de oetero 
nullus utatur vel permittat exerciri Tenis Cloissh playing 
vol Cailes in domo sua vel fundo suo sub pena xl* tocies 
quocies etc., et sub pcna inprisonamenti per vj dies 
absque remissione quoquo modo et quod fiat super hoc 
proclamatio per tros dies seperales, etc., forma sequenti. 

As a matter of fact, no proclamation actually follows 
here ; but there can be little doubt that it was made, and 
the resolution of Common Council carried out to the 
letter. 

In the Statutes of the EeaJm, vol. ii., p. 462 (17 Edw. 
rV., c. 3), 1477, we find another enactment of the same 
kind, to the following effect : — 

Item, Whereas by the Laws of this Land no Person 
should use any unlawful Games [or Pleys] as Dice, 

Coits, Tenis, and such like Games upon Pain to 

have Imprisonment of Three Tears, and to forfeit and 
lose for every Offence, xx li. 

The nuisance, however, if nuisance it was, seems still 
to have existed three years after this date; and, ac- 
cordingly, more stringent measures were passed. In the 
same Journal 8 (mentioned above), fol. 201, the follow- 
ing appears : — 

xxvij°. die Mart A° XIX°. E. iiij*. fca fuit p'clamatio 
seq. ffor as mocho as by the meanes of Tenys playng 
playng at Caills Clossh ffote ball Disyng and Cardyng 
and other like games many hurts & Incovenients in 
Dales passed have growen, ffor the Eeformaclon whereof 
divse acts & statuts by Auctorite of Sondrie p'liaments 

have been ordeyned and made Therefore 

my lord the Maire of this Citee in eschewying of the 
Incovenientes nowe daily growyng & in tyme to oome ar 
like to ensue of the said gammes chargeth & comaundeth 
that no labourer Servante nor Appi^ntice of any suohe 
Artificer or Vitiller or of any other man take upi>on hym 
nor be so hardy to pley the Tenys Caills Clossh ffoteball 
or use disyng and Cardyng or other like gammes wi^'in 
this Citee of London or y^ libtie of the same uppon payn 
of Imp'^sonment by the space of vj dales as is afore- 
hercerd but that thei use shotyng or other semblable 
games — Which be not p^hibet nor for boden by theKyng 
oure sou'^aign lords lawes. 

Shotyng was, of course, to be made compulsory, the 
king's severity imitated, and Tennis, &c., rigidly for' 
hodffn to the vulgar herd. 

XI. 

(P. 60.) 

By a statute, 11 Hen. VII., cap. 2 (1496), it 
was enacted again, but with less severity, — 

That noon apprentice ne s^'vaunt of husbondry laborer 
ner B''vaant artificer pley at the Tables from the x*** day 

j of January next comying but onely for mete and drinke, 
ner at the Tenys Closshe Dise Cardes Bowles nor any 

I other unlaufull game in no wise out of Cristmat, and 
in Cristmas to pley oonly in the dwelling house of bis 
maister or where the maister of any the seid s^vauntes ia 
p<'sent, upon peyne of imprisonement by the space of a 
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d»y in the Stokkis openly ; And that tho honflholder 
where disyng oarding tenys pleiyinff bowles Closah or 
any other unlawfnll game afore reherced shalbe nsod, 
otherwise then la afore rehorced, and that lanfally be 
p''8ented before Justices of Peas the Maire Shirof in his 
Tonme or Stoard in his lete, or by examynacion had 
afore the seid Justices of Peas, that p''ce8 be made npon 
the same as npon endytment of trespas ayenst the 
Kingis peas and that the seid mysdoer be admytted to 
no fyne andre the some of yjs. viijd. 

XII. 

(P. 68.) 



In Statutes of the Realm, 27 Henry Vm., 
c. 25 (1535-6), there is an 

"Aote for pnnysshment of sturdy vacabundes and 
beggers," by which it was " enacted by thauctoritie 
aforsaid that no p'sonne nor p'sonnes at any tyme 
after the feaste of Seint John Baptiste next comyng, 
shall use and mayntene any open playeng House, or 
place for comen bowling dysyng carding oloshe tenys or 
other nnlawfull games, taking money for the same or 
other gayne, in any place of this Bealme, upon peyne to 
forfaite fyre markes for ey'y moneth that such unlawf ull 
Howses or Games shall be openly kepte used and 
mayntened," Ao. ... A similar Act was passed 
again, 33 Hen. VHI., cap. 9 (1541-2), forbidding anyone 
to " kepe houlde occupie ez'oise or maynteyne any 
cumon house alley or place of bowlinge Coyting^ Cloyshe 
Cayles halfe bowle Tennys," Ac, under a penalty of 
40s. for every day during which such house, Ac, was 
kept open ; and every person convicted of playing any 
of the above games was liable to a fine of 20s. for every 
such offence, except at Christmas, when leave was given 
to play those games in their masters' houses, or in their 
masters' presence. By the same statute, however, it 
was provided, " that it shall be lawfuU to everie Noble- 
man and other, havinge manors lands tenmts or other 
yerelye p'fitts for terme of lyef in his owne right or in 
his wyeflfs righte to the yerelye value of a hundred 
pounds or above, to oomaunde appoynte or licence by 
his or their discrecon his or their servaunts or famylye 
of his or their house or houses for to playe, within the 
prcynote of his or their Houses Gardens or Orchardes, at 
Gardes Dyce Tables Bowles or Tennis." 

This severe act seems to have been prompted or 
occasioned by a Petition from the " Bowers Fletchers 
Stringers and Arrowehedmakers," who complained 
bitterly that, in spite of the " diverse good and 
lawfull statutes," made " for the advauncement and 
mayntenance of Archerie, and for the avoyding^ of 
diverse and many unlawfull Chimes, . . . diverse 
and many substill & inventatyve and craftye p^'sons, 
intendinge to defraud the same estatutes, sithence 
the making^ thereof have founde and dayly fynde 
many and sondrie newe and crafty Games and 
Playes, as," Ac. They prayed, therefore, that those 



statutes might be re-enacted and made perpetual, as the 
former Acts had been intended to be, seeing that *' by 
means and occacon of customable usage of Tennys Playe 
Bowles Cloyshe and other unlawfull Games, great 
ympoverishment hathe ensued, and manye haynous 
murders robberies and fellonyos were comytted and 
done," Ac. ; and to thi^ their petition and prayer his 
Majesty and the Parliament graciously assented. 

In the Appendix to the Second Beport of the Boyal 
Commission on Historical MSS. (pp. 77, 78,) is an account 
of The Manuscript of Richard Corhett, Esqre.^ at Market 
Drayton. Perhaps the most interesting article in this 
smaU collection is a quarto volume of papers written by 
different hands, and showing the manner in which such 
statutes as the above were administered. It begrins with 
" certyn ordinances paynes in the Great Courtes of 
Drayton in Hales, holden before Sir Eowland Hill, K*., 
and begun in the 36*^ year of King Henry 8." The 
latest entry is for 1720. The rules are for the manage- 
ment of the town and its inhabitants, and penalties are 
imposed for playing at tables, cards, dice, and other 
unlawful games. 

xm. 

(P. 68.) 

Dr. Turner, Dean of Wells, to Mr. Pox, 
concerning his Book of Martyrs : and some 
intelligence of his knowledge of Bishop Ridley. 

Wells, Nov. 26. 
Moribus erat longe placidissimis et citra hypocrisim 
aut monastioa austeritatem sanctissimis. Arcu enim et 
pila palmaria soepissim. . .sese mocum exercuit. 

(Harl. MS. 416, fol. 132^, line 2.) 

XIV. 

(P. 68.) 

The details of the preparation for carrying 
out this sentence are curious : — 

" Whereupon," oontinues the chronicler, " there was 
called to do execution, first, the Sergeant Surg^oi^) ^th 
his instruments pertaining to his office ; then the Ser- 
geant of the Wood-yard, with a mallet and block to lay 
the hand upon ; then the King's Master Cook, with a 
knife to cut off the hand ; then the Sergeant of the 
Larder, to set the knife right on the joint; then the 
Sergeant Farrier, with searing-irons to sear the veins ; 
then the Sergeant of the Poultry, with a cock, which 
cock should have his head smitten off upon the block, 
and with the same knife ; then the Yeoman of Chandry, 
with sear-cloths ; then the Teoman of the Scullery, with 
a pan of fire to heat the irons, a chafer of water to 
cool the ends of the irons, and two forms for all 
officers to set their stuff on ; then the Sergeant of the 
Cellar, with wine, ale, and beer ; then the Sergeant of 
the Ewry, with bason, ewre, and towels. All things 
being thus prepared. Sir William Pickering, Knight- 
Marshal, was commanded to bring in his prisoner, Sir 
Edmund Knevet, to whom the Chief Justice declared 
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his offence, which the said Knevet confessed, and 
hambly gubmitted himself to the King's meroy ; only 
he desired that the King would spare his right hand, 
and take his left ; ' Because,' said he, ' if my right 
hand be spared, I may live to do the King good ser- 
vice :' of whose submission and reason of his suit, 
when the King was informed, he granted him to lose 
neither of his hands, and pardoned him also of his 
lands and goods." 

XV.— Another repressive statute. 

(P. 09.) 

2 & 3 Philip and Mary, c. 9 (1555-6), entitled an 
" Aote to make voyde dyvers Lycences of Houses 
wherein unlawful Qames bee used." In the preamble 
it is shown that '* by reason of sundry Lycences here- 
tofore granted to divers p'sons for the maintayning & 
Keping of Houses A places for Bowlyng Tenyse ... & 
other unlawfuU Games . . ., these have beene daily 
secretly practised by ydle & misruled p'sons repairing 
to such places, of the w^ Bobberies .... have ensued;" 
and, consequently, it was enacted that such Licenoes 
should be from thenceforth yoid. 

XVI. — A grant of Denmarke House, with the 

Tennis-court, &c. 

(P. 80.) 

*' De concessione ad vitam Domine Marie Begine. 
Ann. D. 1625. An. 1. Car. 1, &c. Bex, onmibas ad quos, 
&c., salutem. Sciatis quod nos .... damns & con- 
cedimus dicte Consorti nostre Domine Marie Begine 

totum illud regale sive oapitale Messuagium 

Necnon totum iUud tenementum nostrum vocatum le 
Upperhouse, & totam illam Domum sive Edificium 
vocatum le Tennis Courte, situata jacentia & existentia, 
in posteriori Parte, Anglioe the Backside, dioti capitalis 
Mesuagii sive Domus Mansionalis vocati Denmarke 
House, cum Pertinentiis ..." 

(Bymer's Fcedera, vol. yiii., p. 211.) 

XVII. 

(P. 90.) 

This Act provides that those, who 

** by any fraude shif deceit or unlawfull device in 
playing at or with Cards Dice Tables Tennis Bowles 
... or in or by beareing a share or part in the sides 
or Hands of such as doe or shall play . . . and as 
aforesaid win obtaine or acquire . . . any Summe or 
Summes of money . . . shall ipso facto forfeit and 
lose treble the Summe or value . . . and treble costs 
. . . And f or . . . preventing all excessive . . . playing 
and gameing ... if any person . . . shaU play at any 
of the said games . . . (other than with or for ready 
money) or shall bett . . . and shall lose any summe 
. . . exceeding the summe of One hundred pounds at 
any one time or meeting upon Ticket or Credit . . . 
and shall not pay downe the same at the time . . . 
he shall not ... be bound or compelled ... to pay 
or make good the same . . . And the person soe win- 



ning the said moneyes . . . shall forfeit and lose treble 
the value of aU such summe. . . ." 

XVIII.— Repression of fraudulent play. 

(P. 95.) 

"AU notes Bills or other seouritieB granted or 
executed by any Person . . . where the whole or any 
part of the Consideration " was *' for any Money . . . 
won by gaming or playing at Cards Dice Tables Tennis 
Bowles," Ac, were to " be utterly void :" further, " any 
person . . . who shaU . . . play at any of the games 
aforesaid " and " lose to any One so playing or betting 
... the Sum or Value of Ten Pounds and shall pay 
... the same or any Part thereof, the Person so losing 
and paying shaU be at Liberty within Three Months . . . 
to sue for and recover the money or Goods so lost and 
paid .... And in case the Person . . . who shall 
lose such money . . . shall not . . . sue and with 
Effect prosecute ... it shaU be lawful ... for any 
person to sue for and recover the same and Treble the 
value thereof with Costs** .... and further stiU, 
**'that if any person shaU by any Fraud or unlawful 
Device . . . win any Sum of money ... or at any one 
time . . . above the sum or value of Ten Pounds, he 
shaU forfeit Five Times the Value . . . and shaU be 
deemed infamous . . . and suffer corporal Punishment 
as in Cases of wilful Perjury," Ac. ; and, " in case any 
Person . . . shall challenge or provoke to fight any 
other Person . . . upon account of any Money won by 
gaming, playing or betting at any of the Qames aforesaid, 
such Person shall being thereof convicted forfeit to Her 
Majesty .... aU his Goods . . . and suffer Imprison- 
ment without Bail . . . during the Term of Two Years. 
Provided always that nothing in this Act shall extend 
to prevent . . . any Person . . . from Ghtming or play- 
ing . . . within any of Her Majesties Palaces " during 
her actual residence at any of them, *' so as each playing 
be for ready money only." 

XIX.— The death of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

(P. 98.) 

'* The Prince expired suddenly, in the beginning of 
1751, at Leicester House, in the arms of Desnoy^rs, the 
celebrated Dancing-Master; who being near his bed- 
side, engaged in playing on the Violin for his Boyal 
Highness' s amusement, supported him in his last 
moments. His end was ultimately caused by an in- 
ternal Abscess, that had long been forming, in conse- 
quence of a blow which he received in the side from 
a Cricket Ball, while he was engaged in playing at that 
game, on the lawn at Cliefden House in Buckingham- 
shire, where he then principally resided." 

{Historicdl Memoirs of my own Time (1772-1784), 
2 vols., London, 1815, 8^, vol. i., p. 408, by Sir N. 
William WraxaU, Bart.) 

That he did not die, however, so deeply lamented as 
a prince mentioned on a former page (76), is amply 
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■hown by the epitaph which was onrrently quoted 
immediately after the erent :— 

*' Here lies Fred, 
Who was alive and ia dead : 
Had it been his father, 
I had mnch rather ; 
Had it been his brother, 
Still better than another : 



Had it been his sister, 
No one wonld have miss*d her : 
Had it been the whole generation. 
Still better for the nation : 
Bnt since 'tis only Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead, 
There's no more to be said." 
{Metrical Epitaphs, Ancient and MotUm, by Bev. John 
Booth, B.A. Camb., London and Eton, 1868, 16".) 
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A. 



Abbchnrch Lane, Court in, 80 
AeadJmie des Jeitx, 149, 150 
AcadSmie des Sciencest 34, 40 
Accadenvia della Cruscaf 139 
Aooidents from Tennis-baUs, 19, 

25. 59, 82, 98 
Accident in a Tennis-court, 100 
Activity, 171, 183, 188, 205 
Acts, re8trictiYe,14, 15,21, 55,58 n., 

60, 68, 69, 70, 90, 94, 210, 212, 

213,214 
Agallis, or Anagallis, 2 
Agas, Ralph, 66, 92 
Agen, 50 

Ais, l\ 36, 37, 38, 143, 147, 148, 149 
Aislabie, Mr. Benjamin, 101 
Aix, 50 
Alcinods, 2 
Aloozer, Fr. de, 39 n. 
Alen^on, 50 

Alexander the Great, 2 n. 
Alexis, the Emperor, 8 
Allegories of Tennis, 4, App. II., 

11, 23, 54 n., 85 n. 
Allen, T., History of Yorks., 82 n. 
All-the-walls, see Touch-no-walls 
Alsace, 90 n. 

Alternated odds, 152, 187 
Amboiae, 3, 12 

Amiens, 8 n., 20, 47, 50, 78 n. 
AnagalUs, or Agallis, 2 
Ancre, Mar^chal d', 23 
Angers, 50 

Anna Comnena, 8, 8 n. 
Anne de Bretagne, 3 
Anne de France, 12 
Anne, Queen of James I., 74, 80 n. 
Annesley, Francis, 76 
Ansley, Anthony, 66, 67 
Antwerp, tumult at, 18 
Apollo I^hiuB, 2 
Awiffmltt, 2 
Appeal to spectators, 27, 142, 145, 

156 n., 206 



Apsley, Lord, 101 

'* Arabian Nights* Entertainments,** 

9 
Arbuthnot, 97 n. 
Aremberg, Due d', 54 
A remettre {see Chase-off), 182 
Argyll, the Duke of, 102 
Argyll Booms, 102 
Aristonious, the Carystian, 2 n. 
Aristotle, 40 n. 
Arm-ball (see Pallone), 70 
Amould, Sophie, 53 
«^«-«rr«», 2, 209 
Arthaud, 34 

Artois,le Comte d', 41, 42 
Artois, Jeu dn Comte d', 42, 43, 120 
Arundel, Earl of, 62 
Ashbumham, Hon. C, 105 
Ashbumham, Mr., 88 
Ashmole, 62 
Asinius, Michael, 24 
Athena Oxonienses, 88 n. 
Athenmwniy Qerman, 12 n. 
AthensduB, 2 n. 
Athenians, 2 n. 
Atholl, Earl, 70 
Atkins, Mr., 99 
Attitude, 46, 47, 170, 171 
Atys, son of Manes, 2 
Aubrey, 89 

Auditor's Becords, 94 n. 
Auersperg, Prince Vincenz, 51 
Aulicus CoquinarioSf 76 
Aumont, M. d', 20 
Aurelius Antoninus, M., 2 
Aussay, Le Grand d', 11 n. 
Autun, 50 
Avignon, 50 



B. 



Backgammon, 31 
Baggatiway, 7 n. 
Balf , 20 
Bailly, 44 



Baise (see Felt, and Hair-oloth), 

86 n., 87 
Bajot, 51, 154 
Baker, Bobert, 89 
Baker, Sir B., 68 
Bile, 6, 50 
Ball, or haXU, 11 n. 

„ black, 39 

„ foreign-made, 59, 69, 74 

„ manufacture of, 180, 131 
-money, 91 

„ white, 39, 40 

„ held in the hand, 180 

„ of brass, 52 

„ of iron, 59 
Ballads and Bomanoea, 52 
BalUm, 10, 14 
Balloon, or baUoon-ball, 73, 76, 78, 

84 
Balloter (see Peloter), 151 
Balone, see Balloon 
Bandeau, le, 38 

„ suppressed, 121 
Bandy, 57, 85 n., 94 n.,95, 96, 179 
Bantetzner, 50 n. 
Barcellon, the father, 33 
Barcellon, Joseph, 99, 109, 197 
Barcellon, P., 39 n., 41, 43, 44, 45, 

46, 99, 120, 141, 149 n., 151, 153, 

154, 169 n. 
Bam^n, 33 
Barnewell, 76 
Barre, 4i, 45, 46, 47, 49 n., 99, 102, 

105, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 

155 n., 169, 179, 187, 191, 195, 

196, 198, 204, 205 
Barring-the-hazard, 201 
Barring-the-openings, 201 
Barsear, 81 
BartXt»i9 ^^n, 54, 74 

Basire, 67 

Basques, 7, 7 n. 

Battledore, 9 

Batteir (see Meseola and Poleto), 9, 

10, 11, 122 
Bayly, Mr. C. V., 105 
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Bayne, the, 64, 64 n. 

Baynton, 66 

Bayonne, 50 

Bear- yard, Vere-street, 84 

Beunboarg, Qnarx^ Court in the 

Bne, 28 n., 42 n. 
Beaafort, Dao de, 30 
Beaajen, Mme. de, 12 
Beanmont, 179 n. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 105 
Beanne, 50 

Beanrepaire, Court in the Bne, 42 
BeantreiUis, Hdtel du, 4 
Becker, 2 n. 

Becq de Fonqni^res, 210 
Becqnet, 20, 31 
Bed, the Tennis-oonrt, 89 n., 91, 

91 n. 
Bed, the King's field-, 89 n. 
Beds, not allowed, 151 
Bedford, the Dnke of, 100 
Bedingfield, Thos., 70, 71 
Bee' 8 wax, 169 n. 
Belgiam, 7 n. 
Bellegarde, the Duo de, 93 
Bembo, Cardinal, 17 
Bentley, Mrs., lessee of the Fen- 

ohnroh-street Court, 58, 59 
Beresford, Biohard, 99 
Beresford, William, 99 
Bergeron, 43, 46, 99 
Berkeley, Henry Lord, 70 
Bernard, J. F., 7 n. 
Bemers', Lord, Froisscui, 8 n. 
Bertemon, M. de, 41 
Berry, Duo de, 45, 49 
Berry, Thomas, 88 n. 
Berrille, Guyard de, 3 n. 
Bery, Bobert, 71 
Beean^on, 50 
Bessi^res, 34 
Betted odds, 206 n. 
Betterton, Thomas, 85, 86, 94 
Bever in Nottinghamshire, 76 
Biblioth^ue Nationale, 54 
Biboohe, 44, 47, 48, 49, 50 n., 109, 

112, 130. 155 n., 192, 204 
BillUrds, 31, 103, 104 
BtriM, 32 

Biron, Mar^ohal de, 18, 20 
Bi>>hops, playingTennis, 2, 68, 68 n., 

207 
Bisca^ Biscayef BisquayBf or Bisk, 

139, 140, 146 
Bisques, 201—203 
Black balls, see Ball 
Black, Courts painted, 89, 40, 83, 

84, 120 
Black Friars, 64, 80 
Blanchet, 47, 49, 99 
Blinds, 38 
Blois, 50 

Blount's Olo88ogr<iphia, T., 91 n. 
Boast, the, 108, 198 
Boasted ball, the, 176, 177, 178 
Boderie, M. de, 74 
Bohemia, 76 n. 



Bolandri, 33 

Bolos (bowls), 40 n. 

Bon, Ottayiano. 20 n. 

Bord and Cord, 53, 54 

Bordeaux, 50 

Bordeaux, the Court at, 119 

Bossu, 7 

Boston, the Court at. 111 

BouU, houlouard, boulevard, 3 

Bourbon, Duke of, 5 

Bourbon, H6tel de, 16 n. 

Bourges, 50 

Bourrey 11, 11 n. 

Bout du Monde, the Bue, 21 

Bowling, 81 

Bowls, 68, 70 

Boyer, Abel, 148 n. 

BrobcciaZe, 12 n., 16 

Braoque, Court of the, 22 

Brake, the, 74, 87, 89, 92 n. 

Bramhall, Dr., 83 n. 

Brandenburg, Marquis of, 64, 64 n. 

Brantford, Canada, 100 

Brant6me, 13, 14, 17 

Bray brook, James, 60 

Brazen ball, 52 

Bright, Mr., 113 n. 

Brighton, the Court at, 103, 105, 

107, 109, 113 
Bristol, Bishop of, 78 
Britain, 52 

Britannia Illustrata, 95 
Bromfield, 74, 80 
Bromley, W., 47 
Brookshaw, 43 n. 
Brouaye, 129, 130 
Brougham, 104, 113 
Brewn, Bawdon, 63 n. 
Brulliot, 139 n. 
Brun^t, 25 
Brussels, 50 

Bunel, or Funel, Mile., 42 
Buonaparte, General, 44 
Burette, 2 n., 209 
Burford, 60 n. 
Bargerhault, 18 
Burgundy, Duke of, 5 
Burrel, Sir Peter, 99 
Byron, 17 n. 

Byzantine authors and games, 8 
Byzantium, 2 



c. 



Cdballe dee Matois, La, 21 

Cabasse, 32, 33 

Caen, 50 

Caius' Historia Cant Ac, 92 n. 

Calais, 67 

Callot, 25, 31 

Cambridge, 82, 84, 92, 107, 109, 

110, 111, 112, 113 
Cambridge, new Courts at, 92 n. 
Cambridge, the oldest Court extant 

at, 92 n. 
Campbell, J. F., 101 



Camus, Jean le, 25 

Canada, Brantford, 100 

Canadian Monthly and National 

Beview, 7 n. 
Can de Chatteyille, M. de, 41 
Cannes, 50 

Cape of Good Hope, 100 
Caracas, 7 

Caravaggio, M. Angelo da, 23 
Cards, 31, 57 n., 67 n., 70, 81 
Care, Mr., 63 
Carleton, Sir Dudley, 78 
Carmen de Lvdo PUcb, 25, 26, 27, 

28, 29, 30, 38, 53, 139 
Carr, B., Earl of Somerset, 75 
Carter-lane, or Shoemaker-row, 64 
Carter, Mr., Surveyor General, 88 n. 
Carver, J., 7 
Case, Charles, 107 
Case, Henry, 107, 110, 129 
Case, John, 107, 129 
Cashio, 67 
Castile. King of, 62 
Castlemaine, the Countess of, 87 
Catgut, 9, 127 
Caumont, Nompar de, 18, 21 
Cavasse, 32 n. 
Caxton, 57 

Cecil of Esingdon, Bobert Lord, 74 
Ceiling, 64 
Cellini, B., 15 

C4r4m(mial Diplomatique, 32 
Chaisn^e-Montmor, La, 30 
Ch&lons-sur.Sadne, 34, 50 
Chamberlain, John, 78 
Chamberlain's Books, Lord, 86, 87, 

89, 90 n., 91, 93, 93 n., 94, 95, 120 
Chamb^ry, 50 
Chambre des Comptes, 5 
Champagne, 53 
Champcenet, M. de, 41 
Champs ^lys^es, 49, 51 
Chantilly, 34 
Chapelain, 9 
Chaplin, Thomas, 94 
Chapus, Eugene, 155 
Charavay, E, 25 n. 
Charavay, J., Aia6, 19 n. 
Charing Cross, 88 
Charles I., 79, 81, 82 
Charles II., 84, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 

91, 92 n., 93, 96 
Charles V. (of France), 4, 4 n., 5, 

13,14 
Charles V., the Emperor, 64 
Charles VI., 3, 5 
Charles YIII., 3, 12 
Charles IX., 17, 18, 18 n. 
Charles X., 45 
Charles d'Orl^ans 4, 207 
Charlevoix, P. de, 7 
Charlton, Stephen, 86 n., 88 n. 
Charolais, Comte de, 33 
Charrier, Amdd^e, 41, 45, 101, 109 
Charrier, the elder, 41, 43 
Charterhouse Court, 80 
Chartroe, 19 
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Chase, the, 133, 134, 135, 139, 145, 

146, 147, 149, 150, 152, 185, 

18d, 187. 192, 193, 198 
Chase-off, 136, 144, 145, 152, 

186 
Chases, how marked, 64, 69, 95, 

96 
Chasse morte, 142, 144 
Ch&teaa Thierry, 31 
Chitelleraalt, 31 
Chaucer, 6, 7, 55, 56 
Chemin-de-fer Serrice, 108, 191, 

192 
Ch^nier, 44 

Chess, 187, 188, 205 n. 
Chesterfield, Lord, 87 
Chetham Society, 82 n. 
Chetwynd, William, 99 
Chicane, La, 8, 9 
Chichester, Sir Arthur, 76, 77 
Chichly, the elder, 88 
Childe Harold, 17 n. 
Chippeways, 7, 7 n. 
ChootawB, 7 
Chole, 9 

Chouette, la, 203 
Christchurch Cathedral (Dublin), 

76 
Christ Church (Oxen.), 92 
Christ's College (Camb.), 92 
Christmas, games chiefly played at, 

74 
Christ's Piece (Camb.), 92 
Churchman, Francis, 91 n. 
Cibber, CoUey, 85 
Cicero, 138, 150 
Cinnamus, Joannes, 8 
Cinq-Mars, 25 

Clanricarde, the Marquis of, 102 
Clan William, Lord, 102 
Clarac, M. de, 4 
Clare Market, 85 
Clarendon Hotel, the, 102 
Clarendon's History of the Be- 

beUion, Lord, 89 
Clarendon's Life, Lord, 88 n. 
Clay, Mr., 105 
Clayshe pynnes, 68, 212 
aeer, of Norfolk, 68 
Clemman, Mr., 79 
Clelan, Mr. C, 106 
Clerg^, 32, 33, 43, 204 n. 
Clermont, 50 

Clermont, Comte de, 45, 49 
Clothes at Tennis, 72, 72 n., 150 
Clothes, Charles I.'b, for Tennis, 

81 n. « 

Clothes, Charles LC's, for Tennis, 

91 
Clothes, Henri IV.'s, for Tennis, 

19 
Clothes, Henry Vm.'s, for Tennis, 

63 
Cockerell, Mr., 101 
Cock-pit, 65, 86, 87, 92 n., 94, 94 n., 

96 
Codrington, 75 



Coligny, 18, 18 n. 

Colooii^, 9 

Colour for floor and lines, 119 

Colour for walls, 120 

Colouring the racket, 126 

ComeniuH, 84 

Comines, 3, 13 

Commonwealth, 83 

Comnena, Anna, 8, 8 n. 

Compi^gne, 34, 47, 50, 51 

Compton, H., 101 

Concini, 23 

Cond^, Prince de, 33, 84, 41, 42 

Congreve, 85 

Conway's Letter-hook, 81 n. 

Cook, or Cooke, Captain Thomas, 

86, 87, 88, 89 n., 90 n., 91, 92, 

93 
Coombe Abbey, 104, 113 
Cord, the {see Net), 15, 28 n., 36, 

37, 38, 61, 94, 141 
Corde, money wagered below the, 

19 
Cormier, 43 
Comeille, T., 31 
Comwallis, Charles, 92 n. 
Comwallis, Sir Charles, 75 n. 
Corridors, external, 38' 
Cosmo ni.. Grand Duke of Tnsoany, 

89 
Cotgraye, 19 n. 
Cotterell, Clement, 80, 86 
Cotton MSS., 62, 62 n. 
Couder, A., 44 n. 
Cov/p de Cabasse, 33 
Coup Dieu, le, 27 n, 141 
Coup-de-tempa, 109, 197, 198 
Courbet, Ernest, 19 n. 
Courrier, P. L., 45 
Courte Paume, 4, 9, 17, 23, 50 
Cousin, 31 

Coyent Garden (?), Court in, 93 
Cox, George John, 100, 106 
Cox, PhiUp, the elder, 99, 100, 101, 

102 
Cox, Philip, the younger, 100 
Cox, William James, 100, 103, 104, 

105, 106 
Cramped-odds, 43, 45, 49, 49 n., 

98, 105, 112, 200, 201 
Cramped-odds, yalue of, 159 n. 
Crayen, Mr., 105 
Crawley, G. B., 113 n. 
Crawley Court, the, 113 
Crebiette,J., 148 
Creil-sur-Oise, 3 
Crett^, N., 32 

Cricket, 1, 104, 141, 169, 214 
Croizette, 50 n. 
Cromwell, Oliyer, 65 
Crone, La, 7, 7 n 
" Cruchedfriers '* Court, 80 
Cut, the, 9, 135 

Cut, how effected, 169, 170, 172 
Cut, results of, 172, 173, 174, 178 
Cuthbert, Mr., 102 
Cuthbert, Saint, 55 



D. 



Daintrey, John, 81 n. 

Dalmand, 44 

Dangeau, 32 

Dames or DamoUeUes, le cotip dee, 

141 
Damoxenus, 2 n. 
Daroy, Colonel, 87 
Dark, Mr., 101 
Dayenant, Charles, 85 
Dayenant, Sir W., 85 
Dayid, Louis, 44 
Dayis, S. B., 100 
Deauyille, 50 

Death after Tennis, 3, 102, 151 
Decker, or Dekker, T., 72 n., 78 
Decrees (French) against lapawne, 

14,15 
Dedans, 15, 16, 35,^, 87, 88, 40, 

149 
Dedans, four posts in the, 82 
Dedans-net, 38 
Dedans, spectators in, iheir dntiea 

{see Appeal), 206 
Dedans-post suppressed, 121, 122 
D^faut; le, 43, 204 
Definitions, 155-160 
Dekker, see Decker 
Delahaye, Charles, see Biboohe. 
Delahaye, Henri, 47 
Delahaye, Constant, 50 n. 
Denbigh, Earl of, 83 
Denes, Hugh, 60 
Denison, Cipt., 106 
Denison, Mr. H., 106 
Denmark House, 74, 80 
Depons, F., 7 n. 
Derby, Mr. C, 105 
Dering, Mr. H. W., 112 
Dernier (last gallery), 87, 38 
Desaigneaulx, 24, 210 
Desjobert, M., 41 
Desyertus, 43 

Deyers le jen (hazard-side), 87 
Deyon, Earl of, 63, 64 
Dictionnaire de VAcadimie, 19 
Dictionnaire Encyclopidique, 153 
Dice, 31, 58 n., 67 n., 70, 81, 212, 

213, 214 
Dies, 6 n. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, 88 n. 
Dijon, 34, 50 
Dinant, 3 
Ditzinger, L., 139 
D'O, M., 19 
Dorset, Marquis of, 62 
Dosne, M., 45 
Doub4n, 9 

Doubtful oases decided, 142, 156 n. 
Doubtful oases undecided, 145 
Douglas, Sir C, 106 
Draguignan, 50 
Drayton, Michael, 57 
Dress of a Tennis-player, the (SM 

clothes), 150 
Drinking-song, a French, 28 
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Drop Service, 49, 112, 189, 191 

Dmmmond of Hawthomden, 76 n. 

Dmry-lane, 85 

Dublin, Castle, &o., 76, 77, 78 

Dublin, Maps of, 77 

DuCange, 8n.,9 

Duke's theatre, the, 85 

DagueRclin, 3 

Dumas, A., 30 n. 

Dumont, 32 n. 

Dupin de Franoueil, M., 22 

Dupressoir, 51 

Duret, 19, 49 n. 

Dynan, John, father and son, 86 

I^man, John, 129 



E. 



Earle, J., 82 n. 

Easton-Neston, the Court at, 113 n. 

^couffes, Court in the Bue d', 42 

Edinburgh, 69 

Edinburgh Review, 64, 179 n. 

Edward in., 55 

Edward IV., 58, 60 

Edward IV., 67 

Edwardes, Mrs., 7 n. 

Elford, 59 

Elizabeth, Progresses of Queen, 53 

Elizabeth, Queen, 18, 69, 70, 75 

Elizabeth, Queen of Edward IV., 67 

Eltham, 67 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, 68, 134 

Elzevir, 24 n. 

Eimle,22 

Emmanuel College (Camb.), 92 

England, Courts blaok in, 40, 84 

120 
England, Tennis-courts now stand 

ing in, 113 
English and French Tennis, diffe 

rences between, 151 — 153 
English players superior to French 

98, 112 
Enter, technical meaning of, 41 

41 n., 157, 186 
Eolians, 11 n. 

I^ir/y^s, 2 n. 

Erasmus, 6, 10 

Esoars, M. d', 49 

Essex, Frances Howard, Lady, 75, 

76 n. 
Essex House, Court at, 79 
Essex, Bobert (I.), Earl of, 75 
Essex, Bobert (II.), Earl of, 75 
Estampes, Mme. d', 15 
Este, Alfonso da, 17 
Esterhazy, Prince Nicolas, 106 
Esteuf^ or ^tevf^ 11 
fitampes, Hotel d', 5 
^ieuf d' argent, 14 
Eton, 91 n. 
Estrapade, 22 
En, Comte d', 5 
Eustathius, 11 n. 
Everitt, Mr. H., 105 



Evremond, St., 9 n. 

Exeter, 58 

Expilly, 26 n. 

Eyes, not destroyed at Tennis, 82 



P. 



Faithome, ^Q 

Faithome's Map, 89 

Falmouth, 62 

Farolais, or Farollais, 33 

Fault, 146, 157, 180, 181 

F61ix, 32 

Felt, or cloth, for upper walls (see 

Baize and Hair-clo^), 120 
Female Tennis-players, 42, 42 n. 
Fenchurch-street, the Court in, 59, 

80 
Ferdinand I., 51 
Ferrara, 17 
Fesson, 20 
Festus, 11 n. 
Fetter-lane, Court in, 79 
Fidder, 67 n. 
Fiel des&ngano, 40 n. 
Field, the, 7 n. 
Field, letter to the Editor of the, 

155 n. 
Fildes, a person named, 102 
First-stroke, 182, 193-196 
Fisher, A. L., M.D., 8 n., 12 n. 
Fitz-Boy, Charles, 95, 99 
Fitzstephen, 55 
Fives, 6 
Flanders, 5 

Fleet-street, Court in, 79 
Fleury, the Abb6, 12 
Floor, the, 36, 137, 149 
Floor, material for, 116 
Floor, sloped in France, 116 
Folies-Nouvellee, 42 
FoUesMayer, 42 
Fond du jeu (service-side), 37 
Fontaine, jeu de la, 22 
Fontaine, La, 31 
Fontainebleau, 24, Plate 7, 34, 38, 

42 n., 45, 47, 50 
Fontanilla, 49 
Fontevrault, 9 
Foot-ball, 69, 70, 134 
Foot-measure, French, 5, 5 n., 15, 

149, 152 
Foot- measure, Boman, 17 
Force, Duo de la, 18 
Forcing, 46, 108, 195, 196 
Foreign-made balls, 59, 69, 74 
Fortune*8 Tennis-haU, 83 n. 
Fosbrooke, T. D., 11 n., 70 n. 
Fosse, La, 33 
Foulkes, 110 
Four-handed game, the, 33, 41, 200, 

203, 204 
Foumier, E., 5 n., 155 
Fowler, 70 

France, Courts black in, 40 
France, Tennis in, 155 



France, sweating together in, 78 
Frandni, Alexander, 24 
Francis, 60 
Fran9ois I., 13, 15, 24 
Francs-Bourgeois St. Michel, Court 

in the Bue des, 42 
Frank-pledge, 63 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, 98, 214 
Freer, M. W., 18 n., 23 n. 
French Embassy received at Ghreen- 

wich, 67 
Fringe of the oorS, 28 n., 61, 94 
Frissart, B., 25, 26, 149 n. 
Froissart, 3 n. 
Fronde, La, 30 
Fuller, Dr., 70 n. 
Funel, Mile., 42 
Fureti^re, 4 



G. 



Gables, the, 35, 36, 37, 39 
Galen, 1, 1 n., 138, 147, 150 
Galleries, 15, 16, 35, 36, 37, 38, 

40, 142, 152, 157, 182, 186, 199 
Gallerynets, 26, 38 
Gallery, winning-, 149, 154, 160, 

161, 199, 201 
Gaming, deceitful, disorderly, Ac., 

90,94 
Gaming-house, the Haymarket, 89 
Garcin, Hippolyte, 50 n. 
Garoin's niece, 42 n. 
Garcin, S^raphin, 42 n., 45 n., 50 n. 
Garcin, the elder, 42, 45, 45 n., 47 
Gargantua, 22 
Garrard, 89 
Garsault, de, 11 n., 28 n., 34, 35, 

36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 123-131, 

149-151, 153, 176 
Gaste, Armand, 23 n. 
Gastelier, 10 
Gaston de Foix, 3 n. 
Gaulard, 33 
Gavard, 32 

Gawaine, or Gowin, 52 
Geneva, 47, 50 
Gentil, Pierre, 23, 24, 31, 210 
OerUle Craft, the, 72 
Oeniletnam.*8 MagcMine, the, 100 n. 
Gerard, John, 74 
Germany, 90 
Getty, 14 
George HI., 91 n. 
Gian Antonio of Naples, 188 
Gibbons, 81 
Gibbons' Tennis-ooort, 81, 84, 85 n., 

86 
Gilpin, John, 70 
Qirage service, 46, 191, 192 
Giustiniani, S., 63 
Glass, painted, 38 
Glazed Courts, the first in England, 

102, 113 n. 
Gloucester, Humphry, Duke of, 67 
Glonoester, Biohacd, Duke of, 60 
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Qlove for Tennis, 9 

Goals, 12 n. 

Golf, 75 

Golnitz, Abraham, 24, 

Goodwood, 104, 113 

Gordian III., 2 

(Jower, 55 

6k>win, 52 

Grapin, 42 

Grammont, de, 45 

Grand d'Aossay, Le, 11 n. 

Grangrer, 76 n., 83, 88 n., 

Great Britain^ or Nouveau Th4(itre, 

&c., 91 
Great Master [of the household], 

the, 67 n., 
Greeks, 1 n., 2, 2n., 11 n. 
Green aoth. Board of, 68 
Greene, Bobert, 83 n. 
Greenwich, 63, 64, 67, 102 
Grenelle St. Honor^, Court in the 

Bue, 42, 43 
Grenier St. Lazare, Court in the 

Bne, 5, 22 
Grenoble, 34, 45, 50, 99 
Grey Friars, 67 
Grey, Lord, apartments in the 

Whitehall Court for, 88 n. 
Grille, 15, 16, 35, 37, 38, 40, 149, 

182, 192, 201 
Grille-pent-house, 38 
Gros, 41 

Grosvenor, Lord B., 102 
Gu^n^gaud, the Bue, 22, 31, 31 n. 
Guiche, Due de, 45, 49 
GuUbert, the Abb^, 24 
Guillaume (Benaud), 50 n. 
Guise, Cardinal de, 20 
OuVs Horn-hook, 72 n., 73 n. 
Gunpowder Plot, 79 
Gkiyon, Louis, 13 
Guy-Patin, 30 
Guyse, M. le, 67 
Gwyn, Nell, 91 



H. 



Hainault, 5 

Haines, Mr, 105 

Hair, balls staffed with, 11, 72 

Hair, breeches stuffed with, 73 n. 

Hair-cloth (see Baize, and Felt), 

91 n. 
Half -bisque, 158 
Half -court, the odds of, 198, 200 
Half-gallery lines, 118 
Half-Yolley, the, 197 
Halius, 2 
HaU, 57, 63, 64 
Halliwell, J. O., 83 n. 
Hampton Court, 36, 39, 65, 66, 86, 

88, 89, 92 n., 95, 107, 108, 109, 

113 
Harington, Sir «rohn, 75 
Harleian MSS., 57 n., 61 n., 67 il, 

82 n., 88 n., 91 



Hartgell, John, 71 

Harvey, Bichard, 72 

Hatfield, 104, 107, 109, 113 

Haquelebac, galerie, 3 

Haute, J., 60 

Hautoi, la, near Amiens, 8 n. 

Hawkins, Mr., 98, 112 n. 

Hay market, see James-street 

Haymarket Gaming-house, the, 89 

Heathcote, Mr. J. M., Ill, 112, 

113 n., 206 
Heame, F., 56 
Henri U. (of France), 13, 14, 15, 

16 
Henri m. (of France), 18 
Henri III. hi$ Coitrt cmd TimeSj 

18 n., 23 n. 
Henry III. (of England), 52 
Henri IV. (of France), 18, 19, 20, 

20 n., 21, 22, 24 
Henry IV. (of England), 55 
Henry V., 56, 72, 148 n. 
Henry [V.], Prince, 72 
Henry, Prince, son of James I., 

54, 74, 75, 76 
Henry VI., 58, 68 
Henry VIL, 60, 61, 62, 64 n., 67, 

82,91 
Henry VUL, 58, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 

68, 74, 87, 88, 91, 136 
Herle, 70 
Herodotus, 2 
Hertford, Lord, 53 
Hervey, Lord Arthur, 68, 102 
Hervey, Lord William, 102 
Hesychius, 11 n. 
Hewell Grange, 104, 113 
Hewytt, Dr. John, 83 n. 
Heythrop House, 113 
Heywoode, John, 70 
Higden, 57 

Historical MSS., Beports of Com- 
mission on, 58 n., 78 n., 81 n., 

83 n. 
Historical Tracts, Misoellaneons, 

82 n.. 
Hoax, a, 110 
Hocca, 32 
Holbein, 65 
Holbom, 80 
Holcroft, T., 98 
Holiday, Mr. Henry, 169 n. 
Holinshed, 57, 67 n. 
Holland, Mr., 83 
Holland, P., 72 n. 
Hollar, 62, 65 
Homer, 2 

Hook, the, 36, 155 n., 156 n. 
Hooke, 83 
Hooker, Thomas, 81 
Hopkinson's, Bev. Francis, MSS., 79 
Horse-baiting, 62 
Horse Guards, 87 
Hourdequin, 49 
Houz, Jean Le, 23, 23 n. 
Howard, Lord £., 62, 64, 64 n. 
Howard, Sir Thomas, 79 



Howell, J., 83 n., 140 n. 
Howth, Lord, 76, 77 
Hughes-Ball, Mr., 113 n. 
Hulpeau, C, Frontispiece, 25, 31, 

94, 138 n., 140, 143, 148, 149, 

150 
Hunt, a man named, 101 
Hunt, E., 110 
Hutton's Ozanum, 5 n. 
Hyacinthe, Court in the Bue, 42 n. 
Hyde, Mr., 89 



I. 



Imbert, M., 41 

India, Backet-courts in, 39 n. 

Indians, playing rude form of Tennis, 

7, 7n. 
Ingram, Sir Arthur, 82 
Ireland, 76 
Iron balls, 59 
Ironmongers' Company, 58, 59, 210, 

211,212 
Italian invention of glove for Tennis, 

9 
Italian origin of raquette, 5 
Italy, Tennis in, 9, 15, 23, 31, 

133-138, 140 
Italy, the racket in, 9, 15, 31 



J. 



James I., 54, 61, 74, 75, 76, 80 n., 

86 
James I., Court a/nd Times of, 74, 

78n. 
James II. {see York, the Duke of), 

10, 13, 82, 83, 85, 89, 91, 92, and 

Plate 16. 
James- street, Haymarket, 89 
James-street, the Court in, 48, 89, 

90, 91, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 106, 

109, 111 
Jazet, 44 
Jean le Bon, 3 
Jersey, the Earl of, 106 
Jesuits, 7 n. 

Jeu de Paume moralisi, 54 n. 
Jeu Royal de la Paume, Is, 138 
Jeu, the Court, 4 

John and Lewis, the Archdukes, 100 
Johnson, Dr. S., 9 n., 53, 155 n. 
John-street, Dublin, 77 n. 
Joinville, Jean Sire de, 8 
Jones, Sir Boger, 76, 77 
Jonson, Ben, 72 n. 
Jovies (gallery- walls), 35, 87, 88 
Joues (the upper), 35 
Jourdains, the two, 32 
Juan, the brother of Gktston de Foiz, 

3n. 
Judgment, 34, 46, 50, 170, 171, 178, 

187, 188, 193, 198, 199, 200, 204, 

205 
Juego de Pelota, 89 n., 40 n. 



SMtaxpol, Ae. {Flem.), 54 n. 
Eeitta, Sir WiUiua, 78 n. 
Kemurd, Mr. A., 113 n. 
Eeauett, 58 
EeiT, Hr. A., 106 
Kecwjn. A., 74 
KiltigTew, Henr;, 84, 85 
EiiliKraw, air Phillip, 87 
lCiuesTheuti:e,ths, 89 
XiiiK-Btieet, tJauthwack, Cooct V 
BU n. 

:Kip, I., 91, as 

£itk, Geoigo, Bl n. 
XooTot, AuthoD;, 66 
Enevbt, Sir Eduiuiid, 68 
Kuoi, v.. Dr., In. 
En;ff, L., 91, 95 
Komenek;, 84 
Ei&iue, 2 n., 209 



La Croiia, 7, 7 D. 
Labbe, le P., 10 
I^bbd, LuaiB, 45, 4 
L»bbe, M., 41 

Lsoroli, P., 18 n. 
I« Font&ioe, 31 
Ia Foaae, 33 



LaL 



3,25 



lAmbert, Alfred, 109 
Lambert, Charles, 109 
LuDbect, Oeoree, 42 n., 102, 107, 

108, 109, 110, lia, 156 n., 192, 

198, 306 
Lambert, John, 107 
Luubert, Tbouiai Suidare, or 

■■John,'' 107.110 
I^mbert, William, 109 
LarK4U)t, AomoTK^ of, 3, luid Plate 1 

LDUadu>vue M^S., 66, 74 n., 32 
LMenno (Lorrftine), Cudiml de, 

67, 67 n. 
Ia Boohelle, 50 



113 



L'ArriTtie, 51 

LanreDtion Library, 39 n. 

LkTol, 50 

lATiOlee, P. do. 9 n. 

Lawii-Toimis, »!i 

Lawa, the aataul, 161-166 

LMmingtoD, 104, 106, 107, 

LefebTre, 51 

Left-lmuded pliLyer, 170 n. 

La Oraud d'Aaeuty, It d. 

Le Houi, J., 23. 33 n. 

Leicester, Eul of, 69 

Leo X., 17 

Leopurdi, 12 n. 

Lennx, 33 

L'Eiitoille, Fiene, If, 20 n., SI 

Leti, Q., 40 B. 



Loin 



field, Lord, 59, 79. 113 
jii, Wir K.,>stii,„8en. 
>Kiiil.t,er .lofiutJ, 155 n. 



■. 100 



Ligbting the Court, 119 

Ligvt, 20 

Lille, 50 

Limogoa, SO 

Lincoln 'B-inn-fielda, Coorta in and 

near, SI 
LmcolDB.bD-fieldB, Tennia ■ oonrt 

theatres, 84, 85, 86 
LihfB on floor. 40, 117-119, 152 
LiiipouuQo. 2:1 
Littlo Lm.!olu'B.iQn.fiddd. 85 
Little Lincolu's-iuu-fieldi theatre, 

94 
Uttr*, E., 6 n., 179 o. 
Livj, loat deoadee, 9 
Locke, John, Sa D. 
Loggan, David, 92 
London, 50, 60, 64, 66, 69, 70, 71, 

78, 78, 109 
London Spy, 94 n. 
LODB, J., 7 

Long, Mr. Bobert, 86, 87, S8 
Long, Bobert, the jouoger, 90 n. 
Long FiTea, 53, 151, 179, 180, 181. 

182, 183, 184 
Long psnlim^, m panlmeB, 86, 88 n. 
LoBg'a, 85 a., S6 ii. 
Longneil, ChriBto[)he de, 17 
Lomjiw ruume, hi, 4, 7, 9, 17, 23. 

49, 51, 64, 99, ISO 
Zciii/uii i'liuni^, la, list of plaoea 

where still |ilayed, 51 
LoiB.1.1, Ditgo, 7 
LorJ'rf, nmtfthea at, 187 
Lord's, the Conrt at, 36, 101, 102, 

104,108, 12,113,120 
LoTiaiije, U do, 12 
Ldujg IX., Hittoire de jS., 3 
LoniB X., 3, 151 
Lonie £1., 12 
LaaisXII., 12, 13 
LoniB XIII..22, 33, 24, 35, SO 
Lonie XIV., 30,31,32, 62 
Lonie XV., 21, 33 
Lonia Philippe. 44 
Lonne, 4, 13, 13 n., 14, 15, 16 n., 

18d., 22, 35 
Lonrre, old Conrt in the, 62 n. 
Lndloir Caatle, 71 
Ludlow ('filonel, S3 
Lnkin, Mr. B., 54, 56, 100, 102, 

169, 179 n., 188. 189. 191, 192, 

196, 197, 199, 199 n.. 203, 205 
LnUi, 23 
Lave, la, 28, 28 n., 139, 143, 148, 

149 
Lnqne Faiardo, Fr., de, 39 n., 40 n. 
Lurio Pilarii. 179 n. 
Lnlembon^. Oarden of the, 49, 50 
Lnzui; introdncsd b; Charlei II., 



Lydiana, 2 

Ljne, Biohard, 93 n. 

L;on, H. William de, 5 

Ljona, 28 n., 33, 34, 41. SO, 51, 

153 
Ljrttelton, Hon. C. Q., 113 n. 



Haodonald. Hr. C, 106 
MAeon, 51 

Magalotti, Connt L., 89 n. 

Madrid, 40 n., 50 

Xaiton Acad^miqua, 29 n.. 138, 

140, 113 
JUaiion del Jeuz Acad^iqua, la, 

138, 140 
ilaU im- iUa. PaiUe-nuulla, and 

K-U Mdl), 3. 18, 32 
Maitland Club, 7i n. 
Mall Ur<i it.>.<l, Faille-maille, and 

Fell MeU), 75 
MalTeB;,60, 61 
Man . . . em, De, 28 i 



, 41 I 



42, 



43 n., 43, 50, 51, 1 

li:;, loa 
iLim-l„.*,tor, E. Earl of, 86 

Hanheim, 50 

Mann, Sir Horace, 99 

Hana, 3 

Maneaj, Hiraola da Saint, 35 

Mantna, 50, 51 

MtLiiucl, lijiinitiiio Prinoa, 8 

MaraiB da Temple, 22, 30 

Marohiaio, 45, 100, 101, 109 

Margot, 5, 6, 22, 31, 207 

Marker, tbe>26, 27, 28, 29, 36, 39, 

40,139, 141, 149 n., 150, 167 
Marker, a niche for tlii^, 149 n. 
Marker, the liuticB of the, 167 
Markhau,. GervaHP, 78, 84 
AUilborough, Lord Traaanrer, 31 
MatHuille. bH 
Marshc, Count deU, IS 
Mart' hall, Jul iao. 113 n. 
Martin, Mr., 83 



ioriblon 



,97 n 



Mar7leboneClnb, 101, 113n.,l&5ii., 

156 n. 
Mar;, Qneen of Cbarlea I., 82 
MaasoD, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 49, 88, 

109, 198 
HaaBon, Mme., 43 
Masters of the Tennia-oourt, 86,87. 

92, 93,94,95,99 
Matoit. 31 



May, Bab, or B^tut, 88, E 
Maiarin, 83 
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Mazarine, the Bae, 22, 41, 43, 45, 

47,49 
Medicis, Catherine de, 10 
Medicis, Marie de, 23 
Mdmoires Secrets, 41, 41 n. 
M^na^e, 6 

Mental Tennis, 187, 188, 192 
Mercnrialis, 2, 209 
Merry Drollery Compleat, 85 n. 
Merton-street, Oxford, the Court 

in, 82 n., 92, 103, 106, 107, 

110 
Meseola, 137 
Metz, 50 
Meunier, M., 41 
Mews, the, 89 
Meyler, B., 101 
Meynell, Charles, 99 
Miamis, 7 

Miohand et Ponjonlat, 5 n. 
Michel Lecomt$, the Bne, 22 
Michilimakinak, 7 n. 
Microcosmographie, 81 
Middleton, J., 81 n. 
Minjfrelians, 7, 7 n. 
Ministre d'l^tat flambS, Le, 31, 

32 
Minshen, 53 

Miot, M. le Chevalier, 99 
Miracle de Saint Mansay, 25 
Mitelli, 31 
MitoVfardj 19 n. 
Moeliades, 76 n. 
Moli^re, 23 

Monceanx, Mme. de, 20 
Mondeville, 6 n. 
MoDdory, 5, 22 
Monmonth, the Duke of, 87, 88, 

89 n. 
Montagne, the Doke of, 94 
Montaigne, 19, 210 
Monibrun, Mdmoires de M,le Mat' 

quis de, 93 
Montevideo, 7 
Mont St. Michel, 25 
Montebello, Due de, 44 
Montpellier, 50 
Montville, de, 33, 
Moore, Horatio, 84, 93, 94 
Moore, S. A., 58 n. 
Moore, Sir GJerrott, 76 
More, or Moore, the, 66, 67, 68 
Morel, 22 

Momy, Comte de, 48 
Mortimer, 43 n. 
Mosneron, M., 47, 48, 111, 112, 177, 

179 
Mosselman, M., 48 
Motley, 73 
Mouchy, Duo de, 45 
Mountpeiisier, Duke of, 18 
Mucklow, John, 98, 100 
Mulcaster, Bichard, 70 
Murray, Mr., 105 
Murray, the Hon. C , 102 
"My mistress is a Tennis-haU" 

85 IL 



N. 



Nacquet, n<iequetterf omd naquetter, 

19,21 
Nancy, 26, 50 
Nantes, 48, 50 
Nanteuil de Lanorville, le Baron, 

48, 112 
Napoleon, Louis, 44, 50 
Nares, 64 n., 179 n. 
Nashe, 72, 73 

Nassaw, Count Henry of, 76 
Nausiofta, 2, 2 n. 
Ifeokor 44 

N^ele, Nesle, or Nello, 12, 15 
Nemours, Duo de, 14 
Net, the, 36, 38, 117, 141, 145, 147 
Net-hook, the, 36, 117, 155 n., 

156 n. 
Net-post, the, put back, 121 
Net-rope, the, 120, 141 
Nevers, 43 n., 50 
NevU, G., 68 

New Custom, a morality called, 70 
Newmarket, 89 
Newport, Andrew, 78 n. 
Newport, Sir Bichard, 78 n. 
Neyffer, J. C, 139 
Nichols, John, 53, 179 n. 
Nicolas, Sir H., 57, 66 n. 
NImes, 50 
Nineholes, 81 
Noblet, 33 

Norden, J., 61, 66, 83 
Norfolk, Duke of, 67 n., 69, 70 
Norris, Sir John, 18 
Nortampton, the Comte de. 93 
Northumberland, the ninth Earl of, 

79 
"Not ready," 141, 143, 145, 181 
Nott, J., 78 
Nugent, T., 15 n. 



0. 



Oatlands, the Court at, 113 n. 

Obregon, A. de, 40 n. 

Ogaby, 85 

Old Hawes, 91 

Onxe mUle diaJbles, Court of the, 22 

Openings, acute angles to the, 120 

Opera, Handel's, 85 

Opera, the new, at Paris, 48, 49 

Ordonnanoe, the first French, on 

the game, 11, 12 
Oriel-street (Oxon), 92, 103, 104, 

149 n. 
Orleans, 11, 33, 50 
Orleans, law students at, 11 
Orleans, Charles d', 4, 207 
Orleans, Due d' (Louis XII.), 12, 13 
Orleans, Duo d', 34, 40 
Ormond, the Duke of, 87 
Ormond Gate, Dublin, 77 
Osborne, Fr., 75 n. 
OsBuna, Vita del d/uea d*, 40 n. 



Otterboume, Thomas, 56, 57 
Ov^sv/s, 2 

Ouverts (the openings), 87 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, 76 n. 
Over-hand twist, 112, 172, 174, 175, 

176, 190, 191, 193, 194, 195, 196 
Oxford, tennis at, 48, 55, 63, 81, 

92, 94, 100, 102, 103, 104, 106, 

109, 113 
Oxford, the Earl of, 73 n. 
Oxford, John Vere, Earl of, 68 



P. 



PailU'inaille (see Mail, Mall, and 

Pell Mell), 17, 54 
Paint, bhusk, 39 
Palaces, supposed sanctity of Boyal, 

68, 213 
Palais de I'lndustrie, 49 
Palais Boyal, 23 

Paleta {see Battoir and Pcdleta), 16 
Palatine, Frederick Elector, 76 n., 

83 n. 
itaXXa, 11 n. 
Palla, 12 n., 17 

Palleta {see Battoir ejid Paleta), 137 
Pallone, 2, 8 n., 11 n., 12 n., 16, 17, 

22 n., 66, 70, 79, 136, 137, 139 
Palsgrave, the, 76 
Pame, pleyyng at the, 52 
Pantagruel, 11, 13 
Panton, Colonel, 89 
Panton-street, and Square, 89 
Pape, le, 32 
Parchment, 9 
Parer, 196 
Paris, 3, 4, 5, 19, 23, 80, 81, 32, 38, 

41, 42, 45, 47, 48, 50, 102, 151, 

155, 180 
Paris d travers les Ages, 16 n. 
Paris, old Courts at, 14 n. 
Paris, the new Court at, 50, 90, 110 
Parliament (French), 14, 15 
Pasqnier, £., 5, 6, 8, 10 
Pass, 181 
Passerat, 20, 20 n. 
Pass-line, 40, 117, 118, 159 
Paul in., 17 
Paulmy, M. de, 5 
Paul's Chain Court, 80 
I Paume, la, derivation of, 10 
PaumierS'ra,quettiers, 21, 3'! 
Peacham, H., 78 
Peccadillo Bowling-green, the, 89 
Peckwater (Ch. Ch., Oxon), 92 
Pell MeU {see Mail, Mall, and Paille- 

MailU), 87 
Pell Beoords, 74, 79 
Pelota, 11 n. 
Pelotage, 179 
Pelote, 10, 11 n. 
Peloter, 151 

Pembroke, Lord, 89, 205 n. 
Pembroke College (Camb.), 92 
Pennanti 59 n. 



PtexT.futibziV'laae iCmmb.), 9^ 


Pblv2.:«w. tfce. 15, 17. 35. 36, 37, 


a§. 3». ^\ 143. 147 


Pc^TL SAiBneL ?«>, 97. &8, 305 n. 


PlKry, -Rosas, 79 


I^nm, JieqQM. 13 n. 


P<Tve, Id. Coart cC 22 


Ptriia, Zs^iearst.ll n., (59 


PsB^d. 9 b. 


IViaihumc CoIkK« (Cunb-K 92 


FyRi3,33 


AKi^Basxbaa. 13. FUte 2 


FRrai9B« acmautfflreipi-inade ImJIs. 


5er. 74 


PsCftVLiGSTTe. 22 


Feci.T*B;>>. 5, 22 



Fecvonh, Ccart ftS, 79. 113 
Pcrvorth lift of Coczt« in Londoii. 

tbe. 59. •». 79. §•>. ^ 
#•«. Ji^ 2 n. 
Fbetp«. John. $5 
I%«l7pcftax. 24 
Pb«UBst, Mr. T., 96 
Phil^ IIL. 2»X 40 n. 
Phiap IV., 25 

Ph£ip. Arclvinke of Austria. 62 
PfeiJips, Chsrics, 107. 110 
Ptillipi. J>hii. 107. 110 
KocadilT. 99, 90 
Roadilj HaU. 99. 101 
RcM *« Prthn*). 1 
Pii-xix. F., 31 
Pie.i ii^ i/i ray<, I*r. 2»>3 
Pike. 75 
P.:*. 11 a. 

PS«, or FX«t,9S, 112 n., 129 
Fi'jf*r\pomu!. \a i#*< TrigonAlui. 22 
Pi.:.>^tM, 11 n,. 12 iL 
Plxliw. PoiC^/Hc at, 79 
PS=«A- 4i>ii. 
Pis*. J., 91 n. 
Pv; «-/. MTTioe, 1>4. 190 
F.sMr:e. H6-^I de Ia, 5 
PjMtn^ th« ball Ki D-ifaut), 9 
Fl'ifrm^i. m« Ceiling' &nd Boof. 
P-i:r>re. the Bne, 22 
F!eaxaaace. Manor of. 67 
P^iar. 1 



,2n. 



Poiif . 72 
F-^-'iivn. 5«> 

•-P>:icy. a.-194,195 
Poc^nac. Dae de, 45. 49 
Po-ix, 2 n. 
Poiosiiu. 71 
PcHBfret, Lord, 113 n. 
Pbcj.»r.T, Hon. F., 101 
Post^nenf. PA*sage dn. 23 
PoBj. mateh plajed. riding on. 105 
Pofe, A-. 97 n. 
Po?»jfc«t. 25 
Porte zh^ door', 37. 38 
Porter. PhfL. 99 
Porter a=pi Faithome's Map. 89 
PortTiZil- street. 65, 86 
PoBiaona in playing, 46, 47, 170, 
171 



Posts, law about, 154. 155 a. 

Poati, black. 40 

Foots, redooed, 121 

Posts. jeUov. 121 

Pcmmeani, 141. 143. 145, 147 

Power, Mr. E.. 106 

Prague. 50. 51 

Prrmier (first gallerj). 37, 38 

Preral. General, 45 

Price, Mr.. 98. 112 n. 

Pride, CoL Thos., 83 

Primer, 61 

Prince's Hnb, 109. 113, 155 n. 

Priry Puns frpences. 66. 67 

Prize- matches, old French, 147 

Prixe-racket at Oxford, 103. 110 

Prize-racket, the jnnior. at Qiford, 

104 
Prizes, gold and ailTer, at Lord's, 

113 n. 
Prompfon'ym panra/omsi, 53 
Provence, le Comte de, 42 
Pye, J., 65 
Pfnson, 53 n. 
I^thv, 1. and Plate 36 



Q. 



Qoakers swearing, 205 n. 

QHaTr4 Court, the, 35, 36, 37, 40, 

86. 93. 148 
Qoirrels at Tennis. 3 n.. 23, 69. 71, 

73. 75. 77 n. 
Queen's Lodge, the, 91 n. 
Queen's Mews, the. 91 n. 
Quetry lalias Getty), 14 
Quoits, 68. 210. 213 



B. 



Eahat, the. 39. 40. 119, 120. 122 
Babelais. 11. 13,22 
Racktta^ 5. 17 

Backet and hand, simultaneous, 62 
Backet-court at Brighton, 106 
Backet, deriration of, 5. 6. 6 n. 
Backet, gradual inrention of. 9 
Backet, how to hold the. 169 
Backet-maker». former Englislu 129 
Backet-makers, former French, 129 
Backet. manufacture of the, 

122-130 
Backet in Italy, the. 9. 15. 31, 137 
Backets, bad style derived from the 

game of, 177. 178 
Backets made in England. 107 
Backets, the game of. 90. 177, 178 
Backet, stringing the. 127-129 
Backets strung diagonally, Plate 3, 

25, 61. ^ 
Backet, supporting the head of the, 

173, 179 
Bacquet. rulgar spelling, ccm- 

demned. 6 n. ■ 

Ram Alley ^ 72 j 



Baadolphe, 
Ea^iuft^ 6 
fiofiMfta, sn : bItIs of 

BayfeiA Lord, 176 
Baading,&spro|MMBdGoartat, 122 
Beaux, Tslis—iit des, 18, 25, 80 
Bed Bun, Aa, 84 
Beei' Cyc2o|MBdia, 52 
BcgcBt's Pvk, PoUoM m, 79 
BcgBaBlddaSaiBWflaad*A^«lj,44 
B^gnier, Jean, 19 
Begnier, Mathnrin, 19, 19 b. 
Beignae, Comte de, 45 
Bempart, the Bne Basse dn, 49 
Bfnaud, GuiDaBme, 50 n. 
Bennes, 50 
Bepressxre statiitas. 



Beam, 169 b. 

Best, 179 

RateM, 53, 151, 179 

BesLrietions on Tennis in Englaad, 

55, 58 n., 60, 68, 69, 70, 90, 94, 

210. 212, 213, 214 
Bestrictions on Tennis in Ftmnoe, 

14, 15, 21 
Beticnlum. retis, refce, kc.^ 6 
Betnm. 182, 195 
BeTerdy, M., 34, 50, 98, 112 n. 
Bheims,50 

BAodss, f As Siege <tf, 85 
Bicard. M., 41 
Bicardo. Mr. 105 
Bichard lU., 58 
Bicfaelieu, Cardinal de, 24, 25, 26, 

30 
Bichmond, 61 n.. 63, 64, 100 
Bickmenworth.or Biekmanawortli, 

67 
Bidky, Bishop, 68 
Bignoux, 42 
Road io Buia, fks, 98 
fio6a di Rwma, 11 n. 
Bobert, or Bnperi, Prince, 89 
Bochefofd, Lord, 66, 67 
Bochefoncanld, Comte de la, 45, 49 
Bochefoucanki, Ihie de la, 45, 49 
BocheUe, La, 50 
Bocheeter, the Earl of, 94 
Bochester, Visoonnt, 75 
Bomances, 8, 52 
Bomans, 1 n., 11 n., 12 n., 207, 

208, 209, 210 
Bome, 17, 23 
Boaieo and /iilis<, 85 
Bonsard,20 
Boof, the, 89, 153 
Boos, H. de, 101 
Bose, Lord, 63 
Bouen, 50, 70 
Boussean,J. J., 22 
Bowley, W., 81 n. 
B<^yal " Court, a mianoBur, 90 n. 
Boyal Courtih" pcoperiy ao-oaUad, 

91,96 
Biiel,25 
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Ra^by, 7 n. 

Rupert, Prince, 88, 89 

BnsseU, James, 103, 110, 112 

Bnssell, Lord, 101 

Rutland Papers, 60 n., 64 n. 

Bymer's Fcedera, Thomas, 80 n. 



S. 



Sabin, Thomas, 103, 104, 107, 108 
Sagone, Mme. de, 20 
St. Alban's Abbey, 68 
St. Alban's, Duke of, and Lodge, 91 
St. Bartholomew's day, 18, 21 
St. Botolph's Chnrch (Camb.), 92 
Ste. Genevieve, Bne nenye, 22 
St. Germain, 24, Plate 8, 34, 92 
St. Germain, the Fanbonrg, 22 
St. Germain I'Anxerrois, 13, 14 n. 
St. James'; 65, 76, 79, 80, 81, 83, 

83 n. 
St. James, Palace of, 95 
St. James' Park, 87 
St. John's College (Camb.), 92 
St. Julian, Count, 100 
St. Lawrence Poutne Court, 80 
St. Martin's Parish, 89 
St. Paul, H6tel, 4, 4 n., 5 
St. Petersburg, 50 
Saint-Pierre, L'abb^ de, 32 
St. Thomas'-street (Dublin), Court 

in, 76, 77 
Salamanca, 39 n. 
Salisbury Court, 85 
Sanders, 107 
Sandraz des Courtils, 93 
Sandri^, C!onrt in the Passage, 47, 

48,49 
Sandstone floor, 90 
Sandwich, Lord, 86 
Satyre Minippie, 20 n. 
Saumur, 31, 50 
Sauval, 14, 14 n., 22, 22 n. 
Sayerne, Alsaoe, 90 n. 
Scaino, A., 12 n., 15, 16, 17, 25, 31, 

37, 40, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 

138, 139, 141, 142, 144 
Scanno, 16, 17, 137 
Schistera, 7 n. 

School of Recreation, the, 95 
Scoring, 134, 138, 139, 181-188 
Scrihl^rus, Martinus, 97 n. 
Scudamore, C. Fitz-Boy, 95 
Second (second gallery), 37 
Seconder, 13, 13 n. 
Secret Service payments, 91 n. 
Segno principale, 15 
Seine, the Bue de, 43 
Selliers, 51 

S^raphin, 42 n., 45 n., 112 
Sercot, 31, 32 

Serment du Jeu de Pav/me, 44 
Serrer, the, 66, 180, 181 
Service, the, 66, 136, 148, 152, 180, 

181, 188, 189, leO, 191, 192, 

193 



Service-line, the, 15, 40, 117, 118, 

119, 159 
Serro, 32 

Sets, 140, 141,150, 151 
Shadwell, 85 n. 
Shakspere, 56, 57, 78, 83 n., 85, 

148 n. 
Sharpers' tricks, 96, 97 
Shayer's Hall, 89 
" Shebaygo," 7 n. 
Sheldon, H., 101 
Shene, 61, 64 

Shillingford'a Letters, 58 n. 
Shirley, James, 57 n. 
Shirts at Tennis {see Clothes), 72, 

72 n. 
Shuttle-cook, 40 

Side-walls, see Touch-no-side-walls. 
Sidney, Sir P., 56 n., 72, 73 
Sidonius Apollinaris, 2, 207 
Siege of Rhodes, the, 85 
Skating, 101 
Skinner, S., 53 n. 
Sky-lights, 119 
Slingsby, Sir Arthur, 87 
Slippers sol'd with wool, 72 n. 
Sobreyiela et N. Qerhal y Baroello, 

7n. 
Socks, Tennis-court, 72 n. 
Somerset House, 74, 79, 80 
Somerset, B. Carr, Earl of, 75 
Somerset, the Hon. G., 106 
Somersetshire players, 53 
Sophocles, 2 n. 
Sourdis, Mme. de, 20 
Southampton Court, 80 
Silyestre, 24 

Spain, Tennis in, 39 n., 40 n., 51 
Spanish raqueta, 6 
Spectacles, 43 
Spectators in dedans, their duties, 

206 
Speed, John, 77 n. 
Spencer, Ed., 72 n. 
Spencer, the Hon. Capt., 105 
Spencer, Lord, 54 

^pm^ieriKfti 2 

Sphere, Jeu de la, 19, 20, 22 

Spbaaristeria at Oxford, 92 n. 

SphsBristicus, described, 2 n. 

Spin (of ball), 175 n., 177, 178 

Spin (of racket), 180 

Spode and Copeland's warehouse, 86 

Sporting Magaxine, the, 99, 100 n., 
101 

Staffordshire, History and Anti- 
quities of, 59 n. 

Stanley, Sir John, 59 

State Pa/pers, Domestic, 69, 70 n., 
81 n., 83, 88, 88 n. 

State Papers, Ireland, 76 n., 77 

State Papers, Venetian, Ao., 63 

Steccati (Courts), 17 

Steel-yard, weighing by, after 
Tennis, 88 

Stooping, 171, 178 

O O 



Stop, the, 196 

Stoppers, and Stopping, 64, 69, 95, 

96, 134 
Story, Mr., It n. 
Stow, 65, 67 n. 
Stow's Stirvey, the Continuators of, 

80 n. 
StrafPord, Lord, 89 
Strasbourg, 50 

Strathfieldsaye, 104, 107, 113 
Streeter, Mr., Sergeant Painter, 88 n. 
Striker-out, 181, 182, 193-196 
Strond- House, 80 n. 
Strutt, 3, 5, 6, 58, 54, 55, 64, 64 n., 

78 
Stubbes, PhiHp, 73 
Suckling, Sir J., 89 
Suffolk, Duke of, 67 n. 
Suffolk, Lord, 87 
Suicide, strange case of, 78 
Suidas, 11 n. 
Summerstown, 104 
Surgeons, College of, 86 
Survey, Short, of 26 Counties, 82 
Sutherland, Duke of, 56 
Swedenborg, 1 n. 
Sweetes, Tennis Court, 90 n. 



T. 



Taafe, Lord, 77 n. 

Table-play, 70 

Tables, 81 

Tallemant des B6aux, 18, 25, 80 

Talma, 44 

Tambour, a flat, horizontal, 94 

Tambour, the, 16, 17, 36, 37, 38, 

40, 116, 149, 199, 200 
Ta/mhvrello, 12 n. 
Tamis, Jeu de Pawme au, 8 n. 
Tarascon, 50 

Tattious of Byzantium, 8 
TavolcUo (or pent-house), 17 
Taylor, Mr. C. G., 104, 105, 106, 

109 
Taylor, Capt., 105 
Temper, 205 
Temple, the, at Paris, 41 
Tendons, 10, 54 
Tennis, aoquaintanoe made at, 

72 n., 78 
Tennis, deriyation of the word, 58, 

54 
Tennis, first mentioned in English 

literature, 56 
Tennis, in Algiers, 53 
Tennis on horseback, 7, 8 
Tennis, to, y.a., 72 n. 
Tennis-balls imported* {see Balli, 

foreign-made), 74 
Tennis-dub, the, 54, 100 n., 102 
Tennis-court, direction of, 120, 137 
Tennis-court-lane, Dublin, 77, 77 n. 
Tennis-court-lane, or road (Camb.) , 

92 
Tennis-conrt-pawsAge, Dublin, 77 n 
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TcDiii»-«Mirt, the cooMtneikm of a, 

11^122 
Tconli'^oarU, XMten of the, 86, 

87, »2, »3, 94, 95, 99 
Temiie-eoiirte, iieed ae Tbeetrea, for 

plftTi or ebowi, 22, 23, 25,42, 51, 

81, 84, 85, 96, 94, 210 
Tennie-fiut for Charles L, 81 il 
TemioU, or Seimoia, 53 
Terraese dee Fenfllanti, Court on 

the, 48, 50 
Thames-street, Court in Upper, 80 n. 
Th^4tre D^jazet, 42 
Theatres, Plajs, or Shows, Tennis- | 

courts need for, 22, 23, 25, 42, 

51, 81, 84, 85, 86, 94, 210 
Theobald's, 104, 113 
Thiers, M., 45 

Throckmorton, Sir IHcholas, 69 
Thomboroogh, Dr. John, 78 
Thorold, Mr., 105 
Than, de, 20, 20 n. 
Three-handed game, the, 200, 203, 

204 
Tiereer, 13, 13 n., 61 
TQt-Tard, 87 
Tison,51 
Tissot,20 

Toit (see pent-honse), 88 
Tortorel, Jean, 18 n. 
Tompkins, Alfred, 106, 107, 156 n. 
Tompkins, Edmnnid, 48, 49, 106-1 12, 

156 n., 195 
Tompkins, John, 108, 107, 112, 

156 n., 177, 195 
Tompkins, " Peter," 48, 102, 108, 

104, 105, 106, 109, 110, 112 
Topham, Mr., 91 

Tonoh-no-side-walls, 160, 177, 200 
Tonch-no-walls, 160, 200 
Tonl, 25 
Tonlon, 50 
Tonlonse, 50 
Tours, 60 
Tower-hUl, 70 

Townsend-street, Dublin, 77 n. 
Tratado deljuego, 39, n. 
Trayers, Mr. S. Smith, 12 n., 22 n., 

56, 179 n. 
Tr0€L8ury Papen, 91 
TremoaUle, M. Gny de, 5 
Treniham Hall M88., 56, 78 n., 

81 n., 83 n., 86 n., 8S n. 
TrieTcM of the Town UUd open, ths, 

96 
Trigonalis, 12 n., 22 n., 208, 209 
Trinity Cellege, Dnblin, 77 n. 
Triniiy College, Oxford, 55 
Trinqust, the Court oaUed a, 50 n. 
Tripot, 4, 140 
Trau, U petit, 86, 87, 38, 40, 82, 

148, 149 
Tfou d4 imnce, U, 143, 147, 149 



Tr o nn c in g-bag, 131 
Tmmptngton-stiMt (Camb.), 92 
Tubingen, Court at the CoQege of, 

28 n., Plate 35, 139, 148, 149 
Tnileries, Court in the gardens of 

the, 48, 50 
Tumidt at Antwerp, 18 
Turin, 50 

Turke and Gowim, the, 52 
Turiot,34 

Tut, Tntties, Tutting, 95, 95 b. 
Twist, 9, 174, 175 
T^vs«M#rs^Mt, 8, 9 



u. 



Umpires, usual appointiiieDt of 

three, 206 
Under-hand twist, 107, 108, 174, 

175, 177, 189, 191, 193, 194, 195 
Uniyersiiy College (Ozon.)* 92 
Unirersitj matches, 110 



" Vagabond Heroine, A," 7 n. 

Vaillant, the Brothers, 20 n. 

Vail, Count de U, 18 

Valle, A. della, 81 

Valletort, Lord, 101 

Vega, 5 n« 

Vend6me, the Bue, 41 * 

Venezuela, 7 

Venice, 17 

Ventil, 84 

Ventilation, 117, 120 

Verdelet, Court in the Bue, 21, 42 

Vemet, Horace, 44 

Vemeuil, Marquise de, 20 

Versaillefl, 31, 82, 34 

Versailles, the Court at, 44, 50 

Vienna, 38, 50, 51 

Villers-Cotterete, 34 

Villiers, Henry, 74 n., 92, 92 n., 

93, 93 n. 
Vinoennes, 8, 30 n., 151 
" Vingt one apris" 30 n. 
Vire (Calyadoe), the Van de, 23, 

23 n. 
VoUmt, jeu du, 34, 40 
Volata, and Volley, 12 n. 
Volley, the, 196 
Volleyed seryioe, 112, 194 
Vomarde, M. de, 41 
Vosges, Carri^res des, 90 n. 



W. 



Walokenaer, 31 n. 
Walker, B. D., 113 n. 



Walker, S& P^ 75 n. 

Walls, Uack, 40, 61, 84, 139 

Walls, rough and asMMtfc, 90, 120 

Walpole, H^ 98 

Waid, Xed, 94 n. 

WardnAe, Fajtmeuie of flkc, 91 B. 

Wardnhe-AceimmUt Laid Cbam- 

beriain'Sv 88 b. 
Warwick, Lord, 90 
Waaaebooig, Bkhaid de, 12 
Waterferiy, 102 
Webb, John, 79 
Websteri J., 72 b. 
Weldon, Antfaooy, 76 
WestmiBSter, 61, 65, 66, 70, 71, 88, 

92 b. 
Westminster School, 100 n. 
Weetmoieland, Eazl of, 70 
Weston, Mr., 66 
Weymovith, 62 n. 
White ban, 39, 40 
White Court, 39 
Whitehall, 65, 66, 74, 79, 82, 85 b., 

86, 87, 88, 89, 91, 92, 92 b., 94, 

95,99 
William IIL, 92^ 95 
William and Maxy, 92 b. 
Wilton, the Esrl of, 102 
T^nch, the, 36, 117 
Wmd-ball (see PaOoiis, Balloon), 

84 
Windmill-street, the Court in, 89, 

101, 103 
Windsor, 52 n., 61, 62, 66, 83, 91 
Window-nets, 38 
Winning-gallery, 149, 154, 160, 

161, 199, 201 
Winning-gallery, seryice into, 154, 

161 
Winning-openings, 160, 201 
Winwood's IfemorioZe, 76 n. 
Wobum, the Court at, 100, 104, 

113 
Wolsey, 65, 68 
Woodstock, 60 n., 61, 82 
Woolidge (Woolwich), 89 n. 
Wordsworth, Bishop, 68 
Worthington, Dr. John, 82 
Wraxall, Sir N. W., 98 n. 
Wren, Sir C, 65, 113 n. 
Wright, Thomas, 18 n., 71 
Wycombe, 60, 61 



Y. 



Yacht, the King's, 89 n. 

York, Ck>urt at, 82 

York, Duke of, (Charles L), 79 

York, Duke of, (James H.), 10, IS, 

82, 83, 85, 89, 91, and Plate 16 
York, History qf the CowfUy of, 

82 n. 
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